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MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICTAN. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 
THE CONFUSION INCREASES. 


Mapame D¥ Barn followed Richelieu’s advice literally, 
Two hours and a half after the duke had left her she was 
waiting in the ante-chamber at Luciennes, in the company 
of Monsieur Zamore. 

It was some time since she had been seen at Madame 
Dubarry’s, and her presence therefore excited a feeling of 
curiosity in the countess’s boudoir when her name was 
announced. 

Monsieur d’Aiguillon had not lost any time either, and 
he was plotting with the favourite when Chon entered to 
request an audience for Madame de Béarn. The duke made 
a movement to retire, but the countess detained him. 

“T would rather you would remain,” said she. “In case 
my old alms-giver comes to ask a loan, you would be most 
useful to me, for she will ask less.” 

The duke remained. Madame de Béarn, with a face 
composed for the occasion, took the chair opposite the 
countess, which the latter offered to her, and after the first 
civilities were exchanged,— 

“May I ask to what fortunate chance I am indebted for 
your presence, madame?” said Madame Dubarry. 

“Ah, madame,” said the old litigant, “a great mis- 
fortune.” 

“What! madame, a misfortune?” 

“A piece of news which will deeply afflict his Majesty.” 
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“T am all impatience, madame —” 

“The parliament —” 

“Oh, ho!” grumbled the Duke d’ Aiguillon. 

“The Duke d’Aiguillon,” said the countess, hastily in- 
troducing her guest to her lady visitor, for fear of some 
unpleasant contretemps. But the old countess was as 
cunning as all the other courtiers put together, and never 
caused a misunderstanding, except wittingly, and when the 
misunderstanding seemed likely to benefit her. 

“T know,” said she, “all the baseness of these rascals, 
and their want of respect for merit of high birth.” 

This compliment, aimed directly at the duke, drew a 
most graceful bow from him, which the litigant returned 
with an equally graceful courtesy. 

“But,” continued she, “it is not the duke alone who is 
now concerned, but the entire population: the parliament 
refuse to act.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Madame Dubarry, throwing her- 
self back upon the sofa; “there will be no more justice in 
France! Well! What change will that produce?” 

The duke smiled. As for Madame de Béarn, instead of 
taking the affair pleasantly, her morose features darkened 
still more. “It is a great calamity, madame,” said she. 

“Ah! indeed?” replied the favourite. 

“Tt 1s evident, madame, that you are happy enough to 
have no lawsuits.” 

“Hem!” said D’Aiguillon, to recall the attention of 
Madame Dubarry, who at last comprehended the insinua- 
tion of the litigant. 

“ Alas, madame,” said she, “it is true; you remind me 
that if I have no lawsuit, you have a very important one.” 
“Ah, yes, madame, and delay will be ruinous to me.” 

“Poor lady!” 

“Unless, countess, the king takes some decided step.” 

“Qh, madame, the king is right well inclined to do s0; 
he will exile messieurs the councillors, and all will be 
right.” 
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“But, madame, that would be an indefinite adjournment.” 

“Do you see any remedy, then? Will you be kind 
enough to point it out to us?” 

The litigant concealed her face beneath her hood, like 
Cesar expiring under his toga. 

“There is one remedy, certainly,” said D’Aiguillon; 
“but perhaps his Majesty might shrink from employing it.” 

“What is it?” asked the plaintiff, with anxiety. 

“The ordinary resource of royalty in France, when it is 
rather embarrassed. It is to hold a bed of justice, and to 
say, ‘I will!’ when all the opponents say, ‘I will not.’ ” 

“ An excellent idea!” exclaimed Madame de Béarn, with 
enthusiasm. 

“But which must not be divulged,” replied D’ Aiguillon, 
diplomatically, and with a gesture which Madame de Béarn 
fully comprehended. 

“Oh, madame,” said she, instantly, “you who have so 
much influence with the king, persuade him to say, ‘I 
will have the suit of Madame de Béarn judged.’ Besides, 
you know, it was promised long ago.” 

Monsieur d’Aiguillon bit his lips, glanced an adieu to 
Madame Dubarry, and left the boudoir. He had heard 
the sound of the king’s carriage in the courtyard. 

“Here is the king!” said Madame Dubarry, rising to 
dismiss her visitor. 

“Qh, madame, why will you not permit me to throw 
myself at his Majesty’s feet? ” 

“To ask him for a bed of justice?” replied the countess, 
quickly. “Most willingly! Remain here, madame, since 
such is your desire.” 

Scarcely had Madame de Béarn adjusted her head-dress 
when the king entered. 

“Ah,” said he, “you have visitors, countess ! ” 

“Madame de Béarn, sire.” 

“Sire, justice!” exclaimed the old lady, making a most 
profound reverence. 

“Oh!” said Louis XV., in a bantering tone, impere 
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ceptiole to those who did not know him; ‘“‘has any one 
offended you, madame?” 

“Sire, I ask for justice.” 

‘Against whom?” 

‘*Against the parliament.” 

“Ah, good!” said the king, rubbing his hands; “you 
complain of my parliament. Well, do me the pleasure to 
bring them to reason. I, too, have to complain of them, 
and I beg you to grant me justice also,” added he, imitat- 
ing the courtesies of the old countess. 

**But, sire, you are the king, —the master.” 

“The king, — yes; the master, — not always.” 

‘Sire, proclaim your will.” 

‘“*T do that every evening, madame; and they proclaim 
theirs every morning. Now, as these two wills are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other, it is with us as with the 
earth and the moon, which are ever running after each 
other without mecting.” 

“Sire, your voice is powerful enough to drown all the 
bawlings of these fellows.” 

“There you are mistaken. I am not a lawyer, as they 
are. If I say yes, they say no; it is impossible for us to 
come to any arrangement. If, when I have said yes, you 
ean find any means to prevent their saying no, I will make 
an alliance with you.” 

“Sire, I have the means.” 

‘Let me hear it quickly.” 

*‘T will, sire. Hold a bed of justice.” 

“That is another embarrassment,” said the king; ‘a bed 
of justice — remember, madame — is almost a revolution.” 

“It is simply telling these rebellious subjects that you 
are the master. You know, sire, that when the king pro- 
claims his will in this manner, he alone has a right to 
speak: no one answers. You say to them, J will, and 
they bow their assent.” 

‘*The fact is,” said the Countess Dubarry, ‘“‘the idea is 
@ magnificent one.” 
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“Magnificent it may be, but not good,” replied Louis. 

“But what a noble spectacle!” resumed Madame 
Dubarry, with warmth; “the procession, the nobles, the 
peers, the entire military staff of the king! Then the 
immense crowd of people; then the bed of justice, com- 
posed of five cushions embroidered with golden fleurs-de- 
lys,—it would be a splendid ceremony !” 

“You think so?” said the king, rather shaken in his 
resolution. 

‘Then the king’s magnificent dress, — the cloak lined 
with ermine, the diamonds in the crown, the golden sceptre, 
—all the splendour which so well suits an august and 
noble countenance. Oh, how handsome you would look, 
sire!” 

“It is a long time since we had a bed of justice,” said 
Louis, with affected carelessness. 

“‘Not since your childhood, sire,” said Madame de 
Béarn. “The remembrance of your brilliant beauty on 
that occasion has remained engraven on the hearts of 
all.” 

“And then,” added Madame Dubarry, “there would be 
an excellent opportunity for the chancellor to display his 
keen and concise eloquence, — to crush these people with 
his truth, dignity, and power.” 

‘“T must wait for the parliament’s next misdeed,” said 
Louis; ‘*then I shall see.” 

“What can you wait for, sire, more outrageous than 
what they have just committed?” 

“Why, what have they done?” 

“Do you not know?” 

“They have teased Monsieur d’Aiguillon a little, but 
that is not a hanging offence; although,” said the king, 
looking at Madame Dubarry, “although this dear duke is 
a friend of mine. Besides, if the parliament has teased 
the duke a little, I have punished them for their ill-nature 
by my decree of yesterday or the day before,—I do not 
remember which. We are now even.” 
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“Well, sire,” said Madame Dubarry, with warmth, 
‘¢Madame de Béarn has just informed us that this morn- 
ing these black-gowned gentlemen have taken the start of 

ou.” 
: ‘*How so?” said the king, frowning. 

“Speak, madame, the king permits it,” said the 
favourite. 

‘‘Sire, the councillors have determined not to hold a 
court of parliament until your Majesty yields to their 
wishes.” 

“What say you?” said the king. ‘“‘You mistake, 
madame; that would be an act of rebellion, and my 
parliament dares not revolt, I hope.” 

**Sire, I assure you —” 

“Oh, madame, it is a mere rumour.” 

“Will your Majesty deign to hear me?” 

‘Speak, countess.” 

“Well, my procureur has this morning returned me all 
the papers relating to my lawsuit; he can no longer plead, 
since they will no longer judge.” 

“Mere reports, I tell you, — attempts at intimidation.” 

But while he spoke, the king paced up and down the 
boudoir in agitation. 

‘‘Sire, will your Majesty believe Monsieur de Richelieu, 
if you will not believe me? In my presence his papers 
were returned to him also, and the duke left the house in 
a rage,” 

‘‘Some one is tapping at the door,” said the king, to 
change the conversation. 

‘‘It 1s Zamore, sire.” 

Zamore entered. 

“A letter, mistress,” said he. 

“With your permission, sire,” said the countess. “Ah! 
good heavens!” exclaimed she, suddenly. 

“What is the matter?” 

“From the chancellor, sire. Monsieur de Maupeou, 
knowing that your Majesty has deigned to pay me a 
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visit, solicits my intervention to obtain an audience for 
him.” 
“What is in the wind now?” 

“Show the chancellor in,” said Madame Dubarry. The 
Countess de Béarn rose to take her leave. 

“Vou need not go, madame,” said the king. ‘“‘Good-day, 
Monsieur de Maupeou. What news?” 

“Sire,” said the chancellor, bowing, ‘‘the parliament 
embarrassed you; you have no longer a parliament.” 

“How so? Are they all dead? Have they taken 
arsenic? ” 

‘‘Would to Heaven they had! No, sire, they live; but 
they will not sit any longer, and have sent in their resig- 
nations. I have just received them in a mass.” 

‘The counsellors? ” 

“No, sire, the resignations.” 

“T told you, sire, that it was a serious matter,” said the 
countess, in a low voice. 

“Most serious,” replied Louis, impatiently. “Well, 
chancellor, what have you done?” 

“Sire, I have come to receive your Majesty’s orders.” 

“We shall exile these people, Maupeou.” 

“Sire, they will not judge any better in exile.” 

“We shall command them to judge. Bah! injunctions 
are out of date — letters of order likewise —” 

“Ah, sire, this time you must be determined.” 

“Yes, you are right.” 

“Courage!” said Madame de Barn, aside to the 
countess. 

“And act the master, after having too often acted only 
the father,” said the countess. 

“Chancellor,” said the king, slowly, “I know only one 
remedy; it is serious, but efficacious. I will hold a bed 
of justice; these people must be made to tremble once for 
all.” 

“Ah, sire,” exclaimed the chancellor, “that is well 
spoken; they must bend or break.” 
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CHAPTER C. 
THE BED OF JUSTICE. 


Tu1s famous bed of justice took place with all the cere- 
monies which royal pride, on the one hand, and the in- 
trigues which drove the master to this step, on the other, 
demanded. 

The household of the king was placed under arms; an 
abundance of short-robed archers, soldiers of the watch, 
and police officers were commissioned to protect the lord 
chancellor, who, like a general upon the decisive day, 
would have to expose his sacred person to secure the 
success of the enterprise. 

The chancellor was execrated. Of this he was well 
aware, and if his vanity made him fear assassination, those 
better versed in the sentiments of the public towards him 
could, without exaggerating, have predicted some down- 
right insults, or at least hootings, as likely to fall to his 
share. The same perquisites were promised to Monsieur 
d’Aiguillon, who was equally obnoxious to the popular 
Instincts, improved, perhaps, by parliamentary debates. 
The king affected serenity, yet he was not easy. But he 
donned with great satisfaction his magnificent robes, and 
straightway came to the conclusion that nothing protects 
so surely as majesty. He might have added, “and the 
love of the people.” But this phrase had been so fre- 
quently repeated to him at Metz during his illness, that 
he imagined he could not repeat it now without being 
guilty of plagiarism. 

The dauphiness, for whom the sight was a new one, and 
who at heart perhaps wished to see it, assumed her 
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plaintive look, and wore it during the whole way to the 
ceremony, which disposed public opinion very favourably 
towards her. 

Madame Dubarry was brave; she possessed that confi- 
dence which is given by youth and beauty. Besides, had 
not everything been said that could be said of her? What 
could be added now? She appeared radiant with beauty, 
as if the splendour of her august lover had been reflected 
upon her. 

The Duke d’Aiguillon marched boldly among the peers 
who preceded the king; his noble and impressive counte- 
nance betrayed no symptoms of grief or discontent, nor did 
he bear himself triumphantly. To see him walking thus, 
none would have guessed that the struggle of the king with 
his parliament was on his account. 

The crowd pointed him out in the crowd, terrible glances 
were darted at him from the parliament, and that was all. 
The great hall of the Palais was crammed to overflowing; 
actors and spectators together made a total of more than 
three thousand persons. 

Outside the Palais the crowd, kept in order by the staves 
of the officers, and the batons and maces of the archers, 
gave token of its presence only by that indescribable hum 
which is not a voice, which articulates nothing, but which 
nevertheless makes itself heard, and which may justly be 
ealled the sound of the popular flood. 

The same silence reigned in the great hall, when, the 
sound of footsteps having ceased, and every one having 
taken his place, the king, majestic and gloomy, had com- 
manded his chancellor to begin the proceedings. 

The parliament knew beforehand what the bed of justice 
held in reserve for them; they fully understood why they 
had been convoked. They were to hear the unmitigated 
expression of the royal will; but they knew the patience, 
not to say the timidity, of the king, and if they feared, it 
was rather for the consequences of the bed of justice than 
for the sitting itself. 
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The chancellor commenced his address. He was an ex- 
cellent orator; his exordium was clever, and the amateurs 
of a demonstrative style found ample scope for study in 
it. As it proceeded, however, the speech degenerated into 
a tirade so severe that all the nobility had a smile on their 
lips, while the parliament felt very ill at ease. 

The king, by the mouth of his chancellor, ordered them 
to cut short the affairs of Brittany, of which he had had 
enough. He commanded them to be reconciled to the 
Duke d’Aiguillon, whose services pleased him; and not to 
interrupt the service of justice, by which means everything 
should go on as in that happy period of the golden age, 
when the flowing streams murmured judicial or argumenta- 
tive discourses, when the trees were loaded with bags of 
law papers, placed within reach of the lawyers and attor- 
neys, who had the right to pluck them as fruit belonging 
to them. 

These flippancies did not reconcile the parliament to the 
Lord Chancellor, nor to the Duke d’Aiguillon; but the 
speech had been made, and all reply was impossible. 

The members of the parliament, although scarcely able 
to contain their vexation, assumed, with that admirable 
unity which gives so much strength to constituted bodies, 
a calm and indifferent demeanour, which highly displeased 
his Majesty and the aristocratic world upon the platform. 

The dauphiness turned pale with anger; for the first 
time she found herself in the presence of popular resist- 
ance, and she coldly calculated its power. She had come 
to this bed of justice with the intention of opposing, at 
least by her look, the resolution which was about to be 
adopted there; but gradually she felt herself drawn to 
make common cause with those of her own caste and race, 
so that in proportion as the chancellor attacked the parlia- 
ment more severely, this proud young creature was indig- 
nant to find his words so weak. She fancied she could 
have found words which would have made this assembly 
start like a troop of oxen under the goad. In short, she 
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found the chancellor too feeble and the parliament too 
strong. 

Louis XV. was a physiognomist, —as all selfish people 
would be if they were not sometimes idle as well as selfish. 
He cast a glance around to observe the effect of his will, 
expressed in words which he thought tolerably eloquent. 
The paleness and the compressed lips of the dauphiness 
showed him what was passing in her mind. As a counter- 
poise, he turned to look at Madame Dubarry; but instead 
of the victorious smile he hoped to find there, he only saw 
an anxious desire to attract the king’s looks, as if to judge 
what he thought. 

Nothing intimidates weak minds so much as being fore- 
stalled by the wills and minds of others. If they find 
themselves observed by those who have already taken a 
resolution, they conclude that they have not done enough; 
that they are about to be, or have been, ridiculous; that 
people had a right to expect more than they have done. 

Then they pass to extremes; the timid man becomes 
furious, and a sudden manifestation betrays the effect of 
this reaction produced by fear upon a fear less powerful 
than itself. 

The king had no need to add a single word to those his 
chancellor had already spoken; it was not according to eti- 
quette,— it was not even necessary. But on this occasion 
he was possessed of the babbling demon, and, making a sign 
with his hand, he signified that he intended to speak. 

Immediately attention was changed to stupor. 

The heads of the members of parliament were all seen to 
wheel round towards the bed of justice, with the precision 
of a file of soldiers upon drill; the princes, peers, and 
military felt uneasy. It was not impossible that after so 
many excellent things had been said, his most Christian 
Majesty might add something which, to say the least, 
would be quite useless. Their respect prevented them 
from giving any other title to the words which might fall 
from the royal lips. 
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Monsieur de Richelieu, who had affected to keep aloof 
from his nephew, was now seen to approach the most 
stubborn of the parliamentarians, and exchange a glance 
of mysterious intelligence. But his glances, which were 
becoming rebellious, met the penetrating eye of Madame 
Dubarry. Richelieu possessed, as no one else did, the 
precious power of transition; he passed easily from the 
satirical to the admiring tone, and chose the beautiful 
countess as the point of intersection between these two 
extremes. He sent a smile of gallantry and congratula- 
tion, therefore, to Madame Dubarry in passing, but the 
latter was not duped by it; the more so that the old 
marshal, who had commenced a correspondence with the 
parliament and the opposing princes, was obliged to con- 
tinue it, that he might not appear what he really was. 

What sights there are in a drop of water, —that ocean 
for an observer! What centuries in a second, — that inde- 
scribable eternity! All we have related took place while 
Louis was preparing to speak, and was opening his lips. 

“You have heard,” said he, in a firm voice, “what my 
chancellor has told you of my wishes. Prepare, therefore, 
to execute them; for such are my intentions, and I shall 
never change them!” 

Louis XV. uttered these last words with the noise and 
force of a thunderbolt. The whole assembly was literally 
thunderstruck. 

A shudder passed over the parliament, and was quickly 
communicated like an electric spark to the crowd. A like 
thrill was felt by the partisans of the king. Surprise and 
admiration were on every face and in every heart. 

The dauphiness involuntarily thanked the king by a 
lightning glance from her beautiful eyes. Madame 
Dubarry, electrified, could not refrain from rising, and 
would have clapped her hands, but for the very natural 
fear of being stoned as she left the house, or of receiving 
hundreds of couplets the next morning, each more odious 
than the other. 
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Louis could from this moment enjoy his triumph. The 
parliament bent low, still with the same unanimity. The 
king rose from his embroidered cushions. Instantly the 
captain of the guards, the commandant of the household, 
and all the gentlemen of the king’s suite rose. Drums 
beat, and trumpets sounded outside. The almost silent stir 
of the people on the arrival was now changed into a deep 
murmur, which died away in the distance, repressed by 
the solders and archers. 

The king proudly crossed the hall, without seeing any- 
thing on his way but humbled foreheads. The Duke 
d’Aiguillon still preceded his Majesty, without abusing 
his triumph. 

The chancellor, having reached the door of the hall, saw 
the immense crowd of people extending on all sides, and 
heard their execrations, which reached his ears notwith- 
standing the distance. He trembled, and said to the 
archers, — 

“Close around me.” 

Monsieur de Richelieu bowed low to the Duke d’ Aiguil- 
lon as he passed, and whispered, — 

“These heads are very low, duke; some day or other 
they will rise devilish high. Take care!” 

Madame Dubarry was passing at the moment, accom- 
panied by her brother, the Marchioness de Mirepoix, and 
several ladies. She heard the marshal’s words, and as she 
was more inclined to repartee than malice, she said, — 

“Oh, there is nothing to fear, marshal; did you not hear 
his Majesty’s words? The king, I think, said be would 
never change.” 

“Terrible words, indeed, madame,” replied the duke, 
with a smile; “but happily for us, these poor parliament 
men did not remark that whilst saying he would never 
change, the king looked at you.” 

And he finished this compliment with one of those in- 
imitable bows which are no longer seen, even upon the 
stage. 
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Madame Dubarry was a woman, and by no means a poli- 
tician; she only saw the compliment, where D’Aiguillon 
detected plainly the epigram and the threat. Therefore 
she replied with a smile, while her ally turned pale and 
bit his lips with vexation, to see the marshal’s anger 
endure so long. 

The effect of the bed of justice was for the moment 
favourable to the royal cause. But it frequently happens 
that a great blow only stuns, and it is remarked that after 
the stunning effect has passed away, the blood circulates 
with more vigour and purity than before. Such, at least, 
were the reflections made by a little group of plainly 
dressed persons, who were stationed as spectators at the 
corner of the Quai aux Fleurs and the Rue de la Barillerie, 
on seeing the king, attended by his brillant cortége, leave 
the hall. 

They were three in number. Chance had brought them 
together at this corner, and from thence they seemed to 
study with interest the impressions of the crowd; and 
without knowing each other, after once exchanging a few 
words, they had discussed the sitting even before it was 
over. 

“These passions are well ripened,” said one of them, an 
old man with bright eyes, and a mild and honest expres- 
sion. “<A bed of justice is a great work.” 

“Yes,” replied a young man, smiling bitterly; “yes, if 
the work realise the title.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the old man, turning round, “I think 
I should know you, —I fancy I have seen you before.” 

“On the night of the 3lst May. You are not mistaken, 
Monsieur Rousseau.” 

“Oh! you are that young surgeon, —my countryman, 
Monsieur Marat!” 

“Yes, monsieur; at your service.” 

The two men exchanged salutations. The third had not 
yet spoken. He was also young, eminently handsome, and 
aristocratic in his appearance, and during the whole cere- 
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mony had unceasingly observed the crowd. The young 
surgeon moved away the first, and plunged into the densest 
masses of the people, who, less grateful than Rousseau, 
had already forgotten him, but whose memory he calculated 
upon refreshing one day or other. 

The other young man waited until he was gone, and 
then, addressing Rousseau, — 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “you do not go!” 

“Oh! I am too old to venture amongst such a mob.” 

“In that case,” said the unknown, lowering his voice, 
“T will see you again this evening in the Rue Plastriére, 
Monsieur Rousseau; do not fail.” 

The philosopher started as if a phantom had risen before 
him. His complexion, always pale, became livid; he made 
an effort to reply to this strange appeal, but the man had 
already disappeared. 
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CHAPTER CL 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WORDS OF THE UNKNOWN UPON 
J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


On hearing these singular words spoken by a man whom he 
did not know, Rousseau, trembling and unhappy, plunged 
into the crowd; and without remembering that he was old 
and naturally timid, elbowed his way through it. He soon 
reached the bridge of Notre-Dame; then, still plunged in 
his reverie, and muttering to himself, he crossed the 
quarter of La Greve, which was the shortest way to his 
own dwelling. 

“So,” said he to himself, “this secret, which the initi- 
ated guard at the peril of their lives, is in possession of 
the first comer. This is what mysterious associations gain 
by passing through the popular sieve. A man recognises 
me, who knows that I shall be his associate, perhaps his 
accomplice, yonder. Such a state of things is absurd and 
intolerable.” 

And while he spoke, Rousseau walked forward quickly 
—he, usually so cautious, especially since his accident in 
the Rue Ménil-Montant. 

“Thus,” continued the philosopher, “I must wish, for- 
sooth, to sound to the bottom these plans of human re- 
generation which some spirits who boast of the title of 
‘illuminati’ propose to carry out. I was foolish enough 
to imagine that any good ideas could come from Germany 
— that land of beer and fog—and may have compromised 
my name by joining it to those of fools or plotters, whom 
it will serve as a cloak to shelter their folly. Oh, no; it 
shall not be thus. No; a flash of lightning has shown me 
the abyss, and I will not rashly throw myself into it.” 
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And Rousseau paused to take breath, resting upon his 
cane, and standing motionless for a moment. 

“Yet it was a beautiful chimera,” pursued the philoso- 
pher. “Liberty in the midst of slavery; the future con- 
quered without noise and struggle; the snare mysteriously 
woven while earth’s tyrants slept. It was too beautiful! 
I was a fool to believe it! 1 will not be the sport of fears, 
of suspicions, of shadows, which are unworthy of a free 
spirit and an independent body.” 

He had got thus far, and was continuing his progress, 
when the sight of some of Monsieur de Sartine’s agents 
gazing round with their ubiquitous eyes frightened the 
free spirit, and gave such an impulse to the independent 
body, that it plunged into the deepest shadows of the 
pillars under which it was walking. 

From these pillars it was not far to the Rue Plastriere. 
Rousseau accomplished the distance with the speed of 
lightning, ascended the stairs to his domicile — breath- 
ing like a stag pursued by the hunters —and sank upon 
a chair, unable to utter a word in answer to all Thérese’s 
questions. 

At last he recovered sufficiently to account for his 
emotion; it was the walk, the heat, the news of the king’s 
angry remarks at the Bed of Justice, the commotion caused 
by the popular terror, —a sort of panic, in short, which 
had spread amongst all who witnessed what had happened. 

Thérese grumblingly replied that all that was no reason 
for allowing the dinner to cool; and, moreover, that a man 
ought not to be such a soft, chicken-hearted wretch as to 
be frightened at the least noise. 

Rousseau could make no reply to this last argument, 
which he himself had so frequently stated in other terms. 

Thérese added that these philosophers, these imagina- 
tive people, were all the same; that they always talked 
very grandly in their writings; they said that they feared 
nothing; that God and man were very little to them; but, 
ut the slightest barking ox the smallest poodle, they cried, 
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“Help!” —-at the least feverishness they exclaimed, “Oh, 
heavens! I am dead!” 

This was one of Thérése’s favourite themes, that which 
most excited her eloquence, and to which Rousseau, who 
was naturally timid, found it most difficult to reply. 
Rousseau, therefore, pursued his own thoughts to the 
sound of this discordant music, — thoughts which were cer- 
tainly well worth Thérese’s, notwithstanding the abuse the 
latter showered so plentifully on him. 

‘*Happiness,” said he, “is composed of perfume and 
music; now, noise and odour are conventional things. 
Who can prove that the onion smells less sweet than the 
rose, or the peacock sings less melodiously than the 
nightingale?” 

After which axiom, which might pass for an excellent 
paradox, they sat down to table. 

After dinner, Rousseau did not, as usual, sit down to 
his harpsichord. He paced up and down the apartment, 
and stopped a hundred times to look out of the window, 
apparently studying the physiognomy of the Rue Plastriére. 
Thérese was forthwith seized with one of those fits of 
jealousy which peevish people —that is to say, the least 
really jealous people in the world —often indulge in for 
the sake of opposition. For if there is a disagreeable 
affectation in the world, it is the affectation of a fault; 
the affectation of virtue may be tolerated. 

Thérése, who held Rousseau’s age, complexion, mind, 
and manners in the utmost contempt — who thought him 
old, sickly, and ugly —did not fear that any one should 
run off with her husband; she never dreamed that other 
women might look upon him with different eyes from her- 
self. But as the torture of jealousy is woman’s most 
dainty punishment, Thérese sometimes indulged herself 
in this treat. Seeing Rousseau, therefore, approach the 
window so frequently, and observing his dreaming and 
restless air, she said: 

“Very good! I understand your agitation — you have 
just left some one.” 
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Rousseau turned to her with a startled look which served 
as an additional proof of the truth of her suspicions. 

‘‘Some one you wish to see again,” she continued. 

‘What do you say?” asked Rousseau. 

**Yes; we make assignations, it seems!” 

“Oh!” said Rousseau, comprehending that Théréese was 
jealous; “an assignation! You are mad, Thérése!” 

“T know perfectly well that it would be madness in 
you,” said she; “but you are capable of any folly. Go— 
go, with your papier-mdcvhé complexion, your palpitations, 
and your coughs — go, and make conquests! It is one way 
of getting on in the world! ” 

“But, Thérese, you know there is not a word of truth 
in what you are saying,” said Rousseau, angrily; “let me 
think in peace.” 

“You are a libertine,” said Thérése, with the utmost 
seriousness. 

Rousseau reddened as if she had hit the truth, or as if 
he had received a compliment. 

Thérése forthwith thought herself justified in putting 
on a terrible countenance, turning the whole household 
upside down, slamming the doors violently, and playing 
with Rousseau’s tranquillity, —as children with those 
metal rings which they shut up in a box and shake to 
make a noise. Rousseau took refuge in his cabinet; this 
uproar had rather confused his ideas. 

He reflected that there would doubtless be some danger 
in not being present at the mysterious ceremony of which 
the stranger had spoken at the corner of the Quai. 

“If there are punishments for traitors, there will also 
be punishments for the lukewarm or careless,” thought he. 
“Now I have always remarked that great dangers mean in 
reality nothing, just like loud threats. The cases in which 
either are productive of any result are extremely rare; 
but petty revenges, underhand attacks, mystifications, and 
other such small coin—these we must be on our guard 
against. Some day the masonic brothers may repay my 
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contempt by stretching a string across my staircase; I 
shall stumble over it and break a leg, or the six or eight 
teeth I have left. Or else they will have a stone ready to 
fall upon my head when I am passing under a scaffolding; 
or, better still, there may be some pamphleteer belonging 
to the fraternity, living quite near me, upon the same floor, 
perhaps, looking from his windows into my room. That 
is not impossible, since the réunions take place even in the 
Rue Plastriére. Well, this wretch will write stupid lam- 
poons on me, which will make me ridiculous all over Paris. 
Have I not enemies everywhere? ” 

A moment afterwards Rousseau’s thoughts took a differ- 
ent turn. 

“Well,” said he to himself, “but where is courage? 
where is honour? Shall I be afraid of myself? Shall I 
see in my glass only the face of a coward—a slave? No; 
it shall not be so. If the whole world should combine to 
ruin me — if the very street should fall upon me—I will 
go. What pitiable reasoning does fear produce! Since I 
met this man, I have been continually turning in a circle 
of absurdities. I doubt every one, and even myself! That 
is not logical —I know myself, I am not an enthusiast; if 
I thought I saw wonders in this projected association, it is 
because there are wonders in it. Who will say I may not 
be the regenerator of the human race, I, who am sought 
after, I, whom, on the faith of my writings, the mysterious 
agents of an unlimited power have eagerly consulted? 
Shall I retreat when the time has come to follow up my 
work, to substitute practice for theory? ” 

Rousseau became animated. 

‘*What can be more beautiful! Ages roll on; the people 
rise out of their brutishness; step follows step into the 
darkness, hand follows hand into the shadows; the im- 
mense pyramid is raised, upon the summit of which, as 
its crowning glory, future ages shall place the bust of 
Rousseau, citizen of Geneva, who risked his liberty, his 
life, that he might act as he had spoken —that he might 
be faithful to his motto: ‘ Vitain impendere vero,’ ” 
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Thereupon Rousseau, in a fit of enthusiasm, seated him- 
self at his harpsichord, and exalted his imagination by the 
loudest, the most sonorous, and the most warlike melodies 
he could call forth from its sounding cavity. 

Night closed in. Thérése, wearied with her vain en- 
deavours to torment her captive, had fallen asleep upon 
her chair. Rousseau, with beating heart, took his new 
coat, as if to go out on a pleasure excursion, glanced for a 
moment in the glass at the play of his black eyes, and was 
charmed to find that they were sparkling and expressive. 

He grasped his knotted stick in his hand, and slipped out 
of the room without awakening Thérése. But when he 
arrived at the foot of the stairs, and had drawn back the 
bolt of the street-door, Rousseau paused and looked out, to 
assure himself as to the state of the locality. 

No carriage was passing; the street, as usual, was full 
of idlers gazing at each other, as they do at this day, while 
many stopped at the shop windows to ogle the pretty girls. 
A new-comer would therefore be quite unnoticed in such a 
crowd. Rousseau plunged into it; he had not far to go. 
A ballad-singer, with a cracked violin, was stationed before 
the door which had been pointed out to him. This music, 
to which every true Parisian’s ear is extremely sensitive, 
filled the street with echoes which repeated the last bars 
of the air sung by the violin or by the singer himself. 
Nothing could be more unfavourable, therefore, to the free 
passage along the street than the crowd gathered at this 
spot, and the passers-by were obliged to turn either to the 
right or left of the group. Those who turned to the left 
took the centre of the street, those to the right brushed 
along the side of the house indicated, and vice versa. 

Rousseau remarked that several of these passers-by dis- 
appeared on the way as if they had fallen into some trap. 
He concluded that these people had come with the same 
purpose as himself, and determined to imitate their 
mancuvre. It was not difficult to accomplish. Having 
stationed himself in the rear of the assembly of listeners, 
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as if to join their number, he watched the first person 
whom he saw entering the open alley. More timid than 
they, probably because he had more to risk, he waited 
until a particularly favourable opportunity should present 
itself. 

He did not wait long. A cabriolet which drove along 
the street divided the circle, and caused the two hemi- 
spheres to fall back upon the houses on either side. Rous- 
seau thus found himself driven to the very entrance of the 
pissage; he had only to walk on. Our philosopher 
observed that all the idlers were looking at the cabriolet 
and had turned their backs on the house; he took advan- 
tage of this circumstance, and disappeared in the dark 
passage. 

After advancing a few steps he preceived a lamp, beneath 
which a man was seated quietly, like a stall-keeper after 
the day’s business was over, and read, or seemed to read, 
a newspaper. At the sound of Rousseau’s footsteps this 
man raised his head and visibly placed his finger upon his 
breast, upon which the lamp threw a strong light. Rousseau 
replied to this symbolic gesture by raising his finger to his 
lips. 

The man then immediately rose, and, pushing open a 
door at his right hand, which door was so artificially con- 
cealed in the wooden panel of which it formed a part as 
to be wholly invisible, he showed Rousseau a very steep 
staircase, which descended underground. Rousseau entered, 
and the door closed quickly but noiselessly after him. 

The philosopher descended the steps slowly, assisted by 
his cane. He thought it rather disrespectful that the 
brothers should cause him, at this, his first interview, to 
run the risk of breaking his neck or his legs. 

But the stair, if steep, was not long. Rousseau counted 
seventeen steps and then felt as if suddenly plunged inta 
a highly-heated atmosphere. 

This moist heat proceeded trom the breath of a consider. 
avle number of men who were assembled in the low hall 
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Rousseau remarked that the walls were tapestried with red 
and white drapery, on which figures of various implements 
of labour, rather symbolic doubtless than real, were de- 
picted. A single lamp hung from the vaulted ceiling, and 
threw a gloomy light upon the faces of those present, who 
were conversing with each other on the wooden benches, 
and who wore the appearance of honest and respectable 
citizens, 

The floor was neither polished nor carpeted, but was 
covered with a thick mat of plaited rushes which deadened 
the sound of the footsteps, Rousseau’s entrance, therefore, 
produced no sensation. No one seemed to have remarked 
It 

Five minutes previously Rousseau had longed for nothing 
s0 inuch as such an entrance; and yet, when he had 
entered, he felt annoyed that he had succeeded so well. 
He saw an unoccupied place on one of the back benches, 
aud installed himself as modestly as possible on this seat, 
behind all the others. 

He counted thirty-three heads in the assembly, A desk 
placed upon a platform, seemed to wait for a president. 
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CHAPTER CII. 
THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PLASTRIERE. 


Rousseau remarked that the conversation of those present 
was very cautious and reserved. Many did not open their 
lips; and scarcely three or four couples exchanged a few 
words. 

Those who did not speak endeavoured even to conceal 
their faces, which was not difficult —thanks to the great 
body of shadow cast by the platform of the expected presi- 
dent. The refuge of these last, who seemed to be the 
timid individuals of the assembly, was behind this plat- 
form. But, in return, two or three members of this corpo- 
ration gave themselves a great deal of trouble to recognise 
their colleagues. They came and went, talked among 
themselves, and frequently disappeared through a door 
before which was drawn a black curtain, ornamented with 
red flames, 

In a short time a bell was rung. A man immediately 
rose from the end of the bench upon which he was seated, 
and where he was previously confounded with the other 
free-masons, and took his place upon the platform. 

After making some signs with the hands and fingers, 
which were repeated by all those present, and adding a 
last sign more explicit than the others, he declared the 
sitting commenced. 

This man was entirely unknown to Rousseau. Beneath 
the exterior of a working man in easy circumstances, he 
concealed great presence of mind, aided by an elocution as 
flowing as could have been wished for in an orator. 

His speech was brief, and to the point. He declared 
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that the lodge had been assembled to proceed to the election 
of a new brother. 

“You will not be suprised,” said he, “that we have as- 
sembléd you in a place where the usual trials cannot be 
attempted. These trials have seemed useless to the chiefs ; 
the brother whom we are to receive to-day is one of the 
lights of contemporary philosophy —a thoughtful spirit 
who will be devoted to us from conviction, not from fear. 
One who has discovered all the mysteries of nature and of 
the human heart cannot be treated in the same manner as 
the simple mortal from whom we demand the help of his 
arm, his will, and his gold. In order to have the co-opera- 
tion of his distinguished mind, of his honest and energetic 
character, his promise and his assent are sufficient.” 

The speaker, when he had concluded, looked round to 
mark the effect of his words. 

Upon Rousseau the effect had been magical; the Genevese 
philosopher was acquainted with the preparatory mysteries 
of freemasonry, and looked upon them with the repugnance 
natural to enlightened minds. The concessions, absurd 
because they were useless, which the chiefs required from 
the candidates, this simulating fear when every one knew 
there was nothing to fear, seemed to him to be the acme 
of puerility and senseless superstition. 

Besides this, the timid philosopher, an enemy to all per- 
sonal exhibitions and manifestations, would have felt most 
unhappy had he been obliged to serve as a spectacle for 
people whom he did not know, and who would have 
certainly mystified him more or less. 

To dispense with these trials in his case was therefore 
more than a satisfaction to him. He knew the strictness 
with which equality was enforced by the masonic princi- 
yles, therefore an exception in his favour constituted a 
triumph. 

He was preparing to say some words in reply to the 
gracious address of the president, when a voice was heard 
among the audience. 
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“At least,” said this voice, which was sharp and dis- 
cordant, “since you think yourself obliged to treat in this 
princely fashion a man like ourselves, since you dispense 
in his case with physical pains, as if the pursuit of liberty 
through bodily suffering were not one of our symbols, we 
hope you will not confer a precious title upon an unknown 
person without having questioned him according to the 
usual ritual, and without having received his profession of 
faith.” 

Rousseau turned round to discover the features of the 
ageressive person who so rudely jostled his triumphant 
car, and with the greatest suprise recognised the young 
surgeon whom he had that morning met upon the Quai- 
aux-Fleurs. A conviction of his own honesty of purpose, 
perhaps also a feeling of disdain for the precious title, 
prevented him from replying. 

“You have heard?” said the president, addressing 
Rousseau. 

“Perfectly,” replied the philosopher, who trembled 
slightly at the sound of his voice as it echoed through the 
vaulted roof of the dark hall, “and I am the more surprised 
at the interpellation when I see from whom it proceeds. 
What ! A man whose profession it is to combat what is 
called physical suffering, and to assist his brethren, who 
are common men as well as freemasons, preaches the utility 
of physical suffering! He chooses a singular path through 
which to lead the creature to happiness, the sick to health.” 

“We do not here speak of this or that person,” replied 
the young man warmly; “I am supposed to be unknown to 
the candidate, and he to me. Iam merely the utterer of 
an abstract truth, and I assert that the chief has done 
wrong in making an exception in favour of any one. I do 
not recognise in him,” pointing to Rousseau, “the phi- 
losopher, and he must not recognise the surgeon in me. 
We shall perhaps walk side by side through life, without a 
look or gesture betraying our intimacy, which nevertheless, 
thanks to the laws of the association, is more binding than 
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all vulgar friendships. I repeat, therefore, that if it has 
been thought well to spare this candidate the usual trials, 
he ought at least to have the usual questions put to him.” 

Rousseau made no reply. The president saw depicted 
on his features disgust at this discussion, and regret at 
having engaged in the enterprise. 

“Brother,” said he, authoritatively to the young man, 
“vou will please be silent when the chief speaks, and do 
not venture on light grounds to blame his actions, which 
are sovereign here.” 

“T have a right to speak,” replied the young man, more 
gently. 

“To speak, yes; but not to blame. The brother who is 
about to enter our association is so well known that we have 
no wish to add to our masonic relations a ridiculous and 
useless mystery. All the brothers here present know his 
name, and his name itself is a perfect guarantee. But as he 
himself, I am certain, loves equality, I request him to answer 
the question which I shall put to him merely for form: 

“ What do you seek in this association ? ” 

Rousseau made two steps forward in advance of the 
crowd, and his dreamy and melancholy eye wandered over 
the assembly. 

“T geek,” said he, “that which I do not find — truths, 
not sophisms. Why should you surround me with poniards 
which do not wound, with poisons which are only clear 
water, and with traps under which mattresses are spread ? 
I know the extent of human endurance. I know the vigour 
of my physical frame. If you were to destroy it, it would 
not be worth your while to elect me a brother, for, when 
dead I could be of no use to you. Therefore you do not 
wish to kill me, still less to wound me; and all the doctors 
in the world would not make me approve of an initiation 
in the course of which my limbs had been broken. I have 
served a longer apprenticeship to pain than.any of you; I 
have sounded the body, and probed even to the soul. If I 
consented to come amongst you when I was solicited” — 
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and he laid particular emphasis on the word —“it was 
because I thought I might be useful. I give, therefore; I 
do not receive. Alas! before you could do anything to 
defend me, before you could restore me to liberty were I 
imprisoned —before you could give me bread if I were 
starving, or consolation if I were afflicted — before, I repeat, 
you could do anything —the brother whom you admit to- 
day, if this gentleman,” turning to Marat, “permits it— 
this brother will have paid the last tribute of nature; for 
progress is halting, light is slow, and from the grave into 
which he will be thrown, none of you can raise him.” 

“You are mistaken; illustrious brother,” said a mild and 
penetrating voice which charmed Rousseau’s ear; “ there is 
more than you think in the association into which you are 
about to enter; there is the whole future destiny of the 
world. The future, you are aware, is hope —is science; 
the future is God, who will give His light to the world, 
since He has promised to give it, and God cannot lie.” 

Astonished at this elevated language, Rousseau looked 
around and recognised the young man who had made the 
appointment with him in the morning at the Bed of Justice. 
This man, who was dressed in black with great neatness, and, 
above all, witha marked air of distinction in his appearance, 
was leaning against the side of the platform, and his face, 
illumined by the lamp, shone in all its beauty, grace, and 
expressiveness. 

“Ah!” said Rousseau, “science —the bottomless abyss ! 
You speak to me of science, consolation, futurity, hope; 
another speaks of matter, of rigour, and of violence; whom 
shall I believe ? Shall it be then, in this assembly of 
brothers, as it is amongst the devouring wolves of the 
world which stirs above us? Wolves and sheep! Listen 
to my profession of faith, since you have not read it in my 
books.” 

“Your books!” exclaimed Marat. “They are sublime 
—I confess it— but they are Utopias. You are useful in 
the same point of view as Pythagoras, Solon, and Cicero 
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the sophist. You point out the good, but it is an artificial, 
unsubstantial, unattainable good. You are like one who 
would feed a hungry crowd with air-bubbles, more or less 
illumined by the sun.” 

“Have you ever seen,” said Rousseau, frowning, “ great 
commotions of nature take place without preparation ? 
Have you seen the birth of a man — that common and yet 
sublime event ? Have you not seen him collect substance 
and life in the womb of his mother for nine months? Ah! 
you wish me to regenerate the world with actions. That is 
not to regenerate, monsieur; it is to revolutionise! ” 

“Then,” retorted the young surgeon, violently, “you do 
not wish for independence; you do not wish for liberty !” 

“Qn the contrary,” replied Rousseau, “independence is 
my ido] — liberty is my goddess. But I wish for a mild 
and radiant liberty — a liberty which warms and vivifies. 
I wish for an equality which will connect men by ties of 
friendship, not by fear, I wish for education, for the 
instruction of each element of the social body, as the 
mechanic wishes for harmonious movement — as the cabinet- 
maker wishes for the perfect exactness, for the closest 
fitting, in each piece of his work. I repeat it, I wish for 
that which I have written — progress, concord, devotion.” 

A smile of disdain flitted over Marat’s lips. 

“Yes,” he said, “rivulets of milk and honey, Elysian 
fields like Virgil’s poetic dreams, which philosophy would 
make a reality.” 

Rousseau made noreply. It seemed to him too hard that 
he should have to defend his moderation — he, whom all 
Europe called a violent innovator. 

He took his seat in silence, after having satisfied his 
sngenuous and timid mind by appealing for and obtaining 
the tacit approbation of the person who had just before 
defended him. 

The president rose. 

“You have all heard?” said he. 

“Yes,” replied the entire assembly. 
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‘Does the candidate appear to you worthy of entering 
the association, and does he comprehend its duties?” 

« “Yes,” replied the assembly again; but this time with 
a reserve which did not evince much unanimity. 

“Take the oath,” said the president to Rousseau. 

“Tt would be disagreeable to me,” said the philosopher, 
with some pride, “to displease any members of this associa- 
tion; and I must repeat the words I made use of just now, 
as they are the expression of my earnest conviction. If 
I were an orator, I would put them in a more eloquent 
manner; but my organ of specch is rebellious, and always 
betrays my thoughts when I ask it for an immediate 
translation. I wish to say that I can do more for the 
world and for you out of this assembly, than I could were 
I strictly to follow your usages. Leave me, therefore, to 
my work, to my weakness, to my loneliness. I have told 
you I am descending to the grave; grief, infirmity, and 
want hurry me on. You cannot delay this great work of 
nature. Abandon me; I am not made for the society of 
men; I hate and fly them. Nevertheless, I serve them, 
because [am aman myself; and in serving them I fancy 
them better than they are. Now you have my whole 
thoughts; I shall not say another word.” 

“Then you refuse to take the oath?” said Marat, with 
some emotion. 

**T refuse positively; I do not wish to join the associa- 
tion. I see too many convincing proofs to assure me that 
I should be useless to it.” 

“Brother,” said the unknown personage with the con- 
ciliatory voice, — “allow me to call you so, for we are 
brothers, independently of all combinations of the human 
mind — brother! do not give way to a very natural feeling 
of irritation; sacrifice your legitimate pride; do for us 
what is repulsive to yourself. Your advice, your ideas, 
your presence, are light to our paths. Do not plunge us 
in the twofold darkness of your absence and your refusal.” 

‘You are in error,” said Rousseau; ‘“‘I take nothing 
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from you, since I should never have given you more than 
I have given to the whole world, to the first chance reader, 
to the first consulter of the journals. If you wish for the 
name and essence of Rousseau —”’ 

‘We do wish for them!” said several voices, politely. 

“Then make a collection of my books; place them upon the 
table of your president; and when you are taking the opin- 
ions of the meeting, and my turn to give one comes, open 
my books —~ you will find my counsel and my vote there.” 

Rousseau made a step towards the door. 

“Stop one moment!” said the surgeon; ‘‘mind is free, 
and that of the illustrious philosopher more than any 
other; but it would not be regular to have allowed a 
stranger even to enter our sanctuary, who, not being bound 
by any tacit agreement, might, without dishonesty, reveal 
our mysteries,” 

Rousseau smiled compassionately. 

‘*You want an oath of secrecy?” said he. 

“You have said it.” 

“T am ready.” 

“Be good enough to read the formula, venerable brother,” 
said Marat. 

The venerable brother read the following form of oath: ~ 

‘‘[ swear, in the presence of the Eternal God, the 
Architect of the Universe, and before my superiors, and 
the respectable assembly which surrounds me, never to 
reveal or to make known, or write anything which has 
happened in my presence, under penalty, in case of indis- 
cretion, of being punished according to the laws of the 
Great Founder, of my superiors, and the anger of my 
fathers.” 

Rousseau had already raised his hand to swear, when 
the unknown, who had followed the progress of the debate 
with a sort of authority which no one seemed to dispute, 
although he was not distinguished from the crowd, ap- 
proached the president, and whispered some words in his 
ear. 
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“True,” said the venerable chief, and he added: — 

“You are a man, not a brother; you are a man of honour, 
placed towards us only in the position of a fellow-man. 
We here abjure, therefore, our distinguishing peculiarity, 
and ask from you merely your word of honour to forget 
what has passed between us.” 

“Like a dream of the morning—I swear it upon my 
honour,” said Rousseau, with emotion. 

With these words he retired, and many of the members 
followed him. 
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CHAPTER CIIL 
THE REPORT. 


Wuen the members of the second and third orders had 
gone, seven associates remained in the lodge; they were 
the seven chiefs. ‘They recognised each other by means 
of sigus which proved their initiation to a superior degree. 

Their first care was to close the doors. Then their presi- 
dent made himself known by displaying a ring, on which 
were engraved the mysterious letters, L. P. D.? 

This president was charged with the most important 
correspondence of the order. He was in communication 
with the six other chiefs, who dwelt in Switzerland, Russia, 
America, Sweden, Spain, and Italy. 

He brought with him some of the most important docu- 
ments he had received from his colleagues, in order to com- 
municate their contents to the superior circles of initiated 
brothers, who were above the others but beneath him. 

We have already recognised this chief: it was Balsamo. 

The most important of the letters contained threaten- 
ing intelligence; it was from Sweden, and written by 
Swedenborg. 

‘Watch the South, brothers,” he said; ‘‘under its burn- 
ing rays has been hatched a traitor who will ruin you. 

“Watch in Paris, brothers. The traitor dwells there; 
he possesses the secrets of the order; a feeling of hatred 
urges him on. 

“A murmuring voice, a rustling flight, whispers the 
denunciation in my ear. I seea terrible vengeance coming, 
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but perhaps it will betoo late. In the mean time, brothers, 
watch! watch! A traitorous tongue, even though it be 
uninstructed, is sometimes sufficient to overthrow our most 
skilfully constructed plans.” 

The brothers looked at each other in mute surprise. 
The language of the fierce old sage, his prescience, which 
had acquired an imposing authority from many striking 
examples, contributed in no small degree to cast a gloom 
over the meeting at which Balsamo presided. Balsamo 
himself, who placed implicit faith in Swedenborg’s second 
sight, could not resist the saddening influence which this 
letter had on the assembly. 

“Brothers,” said he, ‘the inspired prophet is rarely 
deceived. Watch, then, ashe bids you. You know now, 
as I do, that the struggle commences. Let us not be con- 
quered by these ridiculous enemies, whose power we sap 
in the utmost security. You must not forget that they 
have mercenary swords at their command. It is a powerful 
weapon in this world, among those who do not see beyond 
the limits of our terrestrial life. Brothers, let us distrust 
these hired traitors.” 

‘*These fears seem to me puerile,” said a voice; “we 
gather strength daily, and we are directed by brilliant 
genius and powerful hands.” 

Balsamo bowed his thanks for the flattering eulogy. 

“Yes; but as our illustrious president has said, treason 
creeps everywhere,” replied a brother, who was no other 
than the surgeon Marat, promoted, notwithstanding his 
youth, to a superior grade, in virtue of which he now sat 
for the first time on a consulting committee. “Remember, 
brothers, that by doubling the bait, you make a more 
important capture. If Monsieur de Sartines with a bag 
of crown-pieces can purchase the revelations of one of our 
obscurer brothers, the minister, with a million, or with 
holding out the hope of advancement, may buy over one of 
our superiors. Now, with us, the obscurer brother knows 
nothing. At the most he is cognizant of the names of 
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some of his colleagues, and these names signify nothing. 
Ours is an excellent constitution, but it is an eminently 
aristocratic one: the inferiors know nothing, can do noth- 
ing. They are called together to say or to hear trifles, and 
yet they contribute their time and their money to increase 
the solidity of our edifice. Reflect that the workman 
brings only the stone and the mortar, but without stone 
and mortar could you build the house? Now, the work- 
man receives a very small salary, but I consider him equal 
to the architect who plans, creates, and superintends the 
whole work; and I consider him equal because he is a man, 
and in the eyes of a philosopher, one man is worth as much 
as another, seeing that he bears his misfortunes and his 
fate equally, and because, even more than another man, 
he is exposed to the fall of a stone or the breaking of a 
scaffold.” 

“T must interrupt you, brother,” said Balsamo; “you 
diverge from the question which alone ought to occupy 
our thoughts. Your failing, brother, is that you are over- 
zealous, and apt to generalise discussions. Our business 
in the present occasion is not to decide whether our consti- 
tution be good or had, but to uphold the integrity of that 
constitution in all its strength. If I wished, however, to 
discuss the point with you, I would answer, no; the 
instrument which receives the impulse is not equal to the 
architect; the brain is not the equal of the arm.” 

“Suppose Monsieur de Sartines should seize one of our 
least important brethren,” cried Marat, warmly, “would 
he not send him to rot in the Bastille equally with you or 
me?” 

“Granted; but the misfortune in that casé is for the 
individual only, not for the order, which is with us the all- 
important point. If, on the contrary, the chief were 
imprisoned, the whole conspiracy is at an end. When 
the general is absent, the army loses the battle. There- 
fore, brother, watch over the safety of the chiefs!” 

“Yes, hut let them in return watch over ours,” 
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“That is their duty.” 

“ And let their faults be doubly punished.” 

“Again, brother, you wander from the constitution of 
the order. Have you forgotten that the oath which binds 
all the members of the association is the same, and 
threatens all with the same punishment?” 

“The great ones always escape.” 

“That is not the opinion of the great themselves, brother. 
Listen to the conclusion of the letter which one of the 
greatest among us, our prophet Swedenborg, has written. 
This is what he adds: — 


‘¢¢ The blow will come from one of the mighty oucs, one of the 
nightiest of the order; or, if it comes not directly from him, the 
fault will be traceable to him. Remember that fire and water may 
be accomplices; one gives light, the other revelation. 

‘¢‘ Watch, brothers, over all and over each; watch!’” 


‘‘Then,” said Marat, seizing upon those points in Bal- 
samo’s speech and Swedenborg’s letter which suited his 
purpose, “let us repeat the oath which binds us together, 
and let us pledge ourselves to maintain it in its utmost 
vigour, whosoever he may be who shall betray us, or be the 
cause of our betrayal.” 

Balsamo paused for a moment, and then, rising from his 
seat, he pronounced the consecrated words, with which 
our readers are already acquainted, in a slow, solemn, ter- 
rible voice: — 

‘‘In the name of the crucified Son, I swear to break all 
the bonds of nature which unite me to father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, relation, friend, mistress, king, bene- 
factor, and to any being whatsoever to whom I have prom- 
ised faith, obedience, gratitude, or service. 

“T swear to reveal to the chief, whom I acknowledge 
according to the statutes of the order, all that I have seen 
or done, read or guessed, and even to search out and pene- 
trate that which may not of itself be openly present to my 
eyes. 
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“T will honour poison, steel, and fire, as a means of rid- 
ding the world, by death or idiocy, of the enemies of truth 
and liberty. 

“T gubscribe to the law of silence. I consent to die, as 
if struck by lightning, on the day when I shall have 
merited this punishment; and I await, without murmur- 
ing, the knife which will reach me in whatsoever part of 
the world I may be.” 

Then the seven men who composed this solemn assembly 
repeated the oath, word for word, standing, and with un- 
covered heads. 

When the words of the oath had been repeated by all, — 

‘“We are now guaranteed against treachery,” said Bal- 
samo; “let us no longer mingle extraneous matter with our 
discussion. I have to make my report to the committee 
of the principal events of the year. 

‘*My summary of the affairs of France may have interest 
for enlightened and zealous minds like yours; I will com- 
mence with it. 

‘‘France is situated in the centre of Europe, as the heart 
in the centre of the body; it lives, and radiates life. It is 
in its palpitations that we must look for the cause of all the 
disorder in the general organization. 

“T came to France, therefore, and approached Paris as a 
physician approaches the heart. I listened, I felt, I experi- 
mented. When I entered it a year ago, the monarchy 
harassed it; to-day, vices kill it. I required to hasten the 
effect of these fatal debauches, and therefore I assisted 
them. 

“ An obstacle was in my way; this obstacle was a man, 
not only the first, but the most powerful man in the state, 
next to the king. 

“He was gifted with some of those qualities which 
please other men; he was too proud, it is true, but his 
pride was applied to his works. He knew how to lighten 
the hardships of the people by making them believe and 
even feel sometimes that they were a portion of the state; 
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and by sometimes consulting them on their grievances he 
raised a standard around which the mass will always rally, 
— the spirit of nationality. 

“He hated the English, the natural enemies of the 
French; he hated the favourite, the natural enemy of the 
working classes. Now, if this man had been a usurper; 
if he had been one of us; if he would have trodden in our 
path, acted for our ends, —I would have assisted him, I 
would have kept him in power, I would have upheld him 
by the resources I am able to create for my protégés; for, 
instead of patching up decayed royalty, he would have 
assisted us in overthrowing it on the appointed day. But 
he belonged to the aristocracy; he was born with a feeling 
of respect for that first rank to which he could not aspire, 
for the monarchy, which he dared not attack; he served 
royalty while despising the king; he did worse, —he acted 
asa shield to this royalty against which our blows were 
directed. The parliament and the people, full of respect 
for this living dyke which opposed itself to any encroach- 
ment on the royal prerogative, limited themselves to a 
moderate resistance, certain as they were of having in him 
a powerful assistance when the moment should arrive. 

‘‘T understood the position; I undertook Monsieur de 
Choiseul’s fall. 

“This laborious task, at which for ten years so much 
hatred and interest had laboured in vain, I commenced and 
terminated ina few months, by means which it would be 
useless to reveal to you. By a secret, which constitutes 
one of my powers, —a power the greater, because it will 
remain eternally hidden from the eyes of all, and will 
manifest itself only by its effects, —I overthrew and ban- 
ished Monsieur de Choiseul, and attached to his overthrow 
a long train of regret, disappointment, lamentation, and 
anger. 

“You see now that my labour bears its fruit; all France 
asks for Choiseul, and rises to demand him back, as orphans 
turn to Heaven when God has taken away their earthly 


parents. 
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“The parliament employs the only right it possesses, «« 
inertia; it has ceased to act. In a well-organised body, as 
a state of the first rank ought to be, the paralysis of any 
essential organ is fatal. Now the parliament in the social 
is what the stomach is in the human body. When the 
parliament ceases to act, the people — the intestines of the 
state — can work no longer; and, consequently, must cease 
to pay, and the gold —that is, the blood — will be wanting. 

‘There will be a struggle, no doubt; but who can combat 
against the people? Not the army —that daughter of the 
people — which eats the bread of the labourer, and drinks 
the wine of the vine-grower. There remain, then, the 
king’s household, the privileged classes, the guards, the 
Swiss, the musketeers, —in all, scarce five or six thousand 
men. What can this handful of pygmies do when the 
nation shall rise like a giant?” 

“Tet them rise, then, let them rise!” cried several 
voices. 

“Yes, yes; to the work!” exclaimed Marat. 

“Young man, I have not yet consulted you,” said 
Balsamo, coldly. “This sedition of the masses,” con- 
tinued he, “this revolt of the weak, become strong by 
their number, against the powerful single-handed, less 
thoughtful, less ripened, less experienced minds would 
arouse immediately, and would succeed with a facility 
which terrifies me; but I have reflected and studied; I 
have mixed with the people, and, under their dress, with 
their perseverance, even their coarseness, 1 have viewed 
them so closely that I have made myself, as it were, one 
of themselves. I know them now; I cannot be deceived 
inthem. They are strong, but ignorant; irritable, but not 
revengeful. Ina word, they are not yet ripe for sedition 
such as I mean and wish for. They want the instruction 
which will make them see events in the double light of 
example and utility; they want the memory of their past 
experience. 

“They resemble those daring young men whom I have 
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seen in Germany, at the public festivals, eagerly climb a 
vessel’s mast, at the top of which hung a ham and a silver 
cup. They started at first burning with eagerness, and 
mounted with surprising rapidity; but when they had 
almost reached the goal, when they had only to extend 
the arm to seize their prize, their strength abandoned 
them, and they slipped to the bottom amid the hootings of 
the crowd. 

“The first time it happened as I told you; the second 
time they husbanded their strength and their breath; but, 
taking more time, they failed by their slowness, as they had 
before failed from too great haste. At last—the third 
time—they took a middle course between precipitation 
and delay, and this time they succeeded. This is the 
plan I propose: efforts—never ceasing efforts — which 
gradually approach the gual, until the day arrives when 
infallible success will crown our attempts.” 

Balsamo ceased, and looked around upon his audience, 
among whoin the passions of youth and inexperience were 
boiling over. 

“Speak, brother,” said he tu Marat, who was more 
agitated than the others. 

“T will be brief,” said he. “Efforts soothe the people 
when they do not discourage them. tforts! that is the 
theory of Monsieur Rousseau, citizen of Geneva, a great 
poet, but a slow and timid genius, a useless citizen, whom 
Plato would have driven from his republic! Wait! Ever 
wait! Since the emancipation of the commons, since the 
revolt of the maillotins —for seven centuries we have 
waited! Count the generations which have died in the 
mean time, and then dare to pronounce the fatal word wait / 
as your motto of the future! Monsieur Rousseau speaks 
to us of opposition as it was practised in the reign of the 
Grand Monarque, —as Moliére practised it in his comedies, 
Boileau in his satires, and La Fontaine in his fables, — 
whispering it in the ears of marchionesses, and prostrating 
it at the feet of kings. Poor and feeble opposition, which 
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has not advanced the cause of humanity one jot! Lisping 
children recite these hidden theories without understand- 
ing them, and go to sleep while they recite. Rabelais also 
was a politician in your sense of the word; but at such 
politics people laugh, and correct nothing. Have you seen 
one single abuse redressed for the last three hundred years? 
Enough of poets and theoreticians! Let us have deeds, 
not words. We have given France up to the care of 
physicians for three hundred years, and it is time now 
that surgery should enter in its turn, scalpel and saw in 
hand. Society is gangrened; let us stop the gangrene 
with the steel. He may wait who rises from his table to 
recline upon a couch of roses, from which the ruffled leaves 
are blown by the breath of his slaves; for the satisfied 
stomach exhales grateful vapours which mount into the 
brain, and recreate and vivify it. But hunger, misery, 
despair, are not satiated nor consoled with verses, with 
sentences and fables. They cry out loudly in their suffer- 
ings; deaf indeed must he be who does not hear their 
lamentation, accursed he who does not reply tothem! A 
revolt, even should it be crushed, will enlighten the minds 
more than a thousand years of precepts, more than three 
centuries of examples. It will enlighten the kings, if it do 
not overthrow them. That is much!—that is enough!” 

A murmur of admiration rose from several lips. 

“Where are our enemies?” pursued Marat. ‘‘Above 
us! Above us! They guard the doors of the palaces, they 
surround the steps of the throne. Upon this throne is 
their palladium, which they guard with more care and 
with more fear than the Trojans did theirs. This palla- 
dium, which makes them all powerful, rich, and insolent, 
is royalty. This royalty cannot be reached, save by pass- 
ing over the bodies of those who guard it, —as one can 
only reach the general by overthrowing the battalion by 
which he is surrounded. Well! History tells us of many 
battalions which have been captured, many generals who 
have been overthrown, —from Darius down to King John, 
from Regulus down to Duguesclin. 
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‘“‘Tf we overthrow the guard, we reach the idol. Let us 
begin by striking down the sentinels; we can afterwards 
strike down the chief. Let the first attack be on the 
courtiers, the nobility, the aristocracy; the last will be 
upon the kings. Count the privileged heads; there are 
scarcely two hundred thousand. Walk through this beauti- 
ful garden called France, with a sharp switch in your hand, 
and cut down these two hundred thousand heads as Tarquin 
did the poppies of Latium, and all will be done. There 
will then be only two powers opposed to each other, — the 
people, and the kingship. ‘Then let this kingship, the 
emblem, try to struggle with the people, this giant —and 
you will see! When dwarfs wish to overthrow a colossus, 
they commence with the pedestal; when the woodmen wish 
to cut down the oak, they attack it at the foot. Woodmen! 
woodmen! seize the hatchet, attack the oak at its roots, 
and the ancient tree with its proud branches will soon bite 
the dust!” 

‘*And will crush you like pygmies in its fall, unfortunate 
wretches that you are!” exclaimed Balsamo, in a voice of 
thunder. “Ah! you rail against the poets, and you speak 
in metaphors even more poetical and more imaginative 
than theirs! Brother! brother!” continued he, addressing 
Marat, “I tell you, you have quoted these sentences from 
some romance which you are composing in your garret! ” 

Marat reddened. 

**Do you know what a revolution is?” continued Balsamo. 
“J have seen two hundred, and ean tell you. I have seen 
that of ancient Egypt, that of Assyria, those of Rome and 
Greece, and that of the Netherlands. I have seen those 
of the middle ages, when the nations rushed one against 
another,— East against West, West against East, — and 
murdered without knowing why. From the Shepherd 
Kings to our own time there have been perhaps a hundred 
revolutions, and yet now you complain of being slaves. 
Revolutions, then, have done no good. And why? 
Because those who caused the revolution were all struck 
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with the same vertigo, —they were too hasty. Does God, 
who presides over the revolutions of the world, as genius 
presides over the revolutions of men, —does He hasten? 

“¢ Cut down the oak!’ you cry. And you do not calcu- 
late that the oak, which needs but a second to fall, covers 
as much ground when it falls as a horse ata gallop would 
cross in thirty seconds. Now, those who throw down the 
oak, not having time to avoid the unforeseen fall, would 
be lost, crushed, killed, beneath its immense trunk. That 
is what you want, is it not? You will never get that from 
me. I shall be patient. I carry my fate— yours —the 
world’s —in the hollow of this hand. No one can make 
me open this hand, full of overwhelming truth, unless I 
wish to open it. There is thunder in it, I know. Well! 
the thunderbolt shall remain in it, as if hidden in the 
murky cloud. Brethren! brethren! descend from these 
sublime heights, and let us once more walk upon the earth! 

‘““Gentlemen, I tell you plainly, and from my inmost 
soul, that the time has not yet come. ‘The king who is on 
the throne is the last reflection of the great monarch whom 
the people still venerate; and in this fading monarchy 
there is yet something dazzling enough to outweigh the 
lightning shafts of your petty anger. ‘This man was born 
a king and will die a king; his race is insolent, but pure. 
You can read his origin on his brow, in his gestures, in 
his words; he will always be king. Overthrow him and 
the same will happen to him as happened to Charles the 
First, — his executioners will kneel before him, and the 
courtiers who accompanied him in his misfortune, like 
Lord Capel, will kiss the axe which struck off the head of 
their master. 

“Now, gentlemen, you all know that England was too 
hasty. King Charles the First died upon the scaffold, 
indeed; but King Charles the Second, his son, died upon 
the throne. 

‘Wait, wait, brethren! for the time will soon be pro- 
pitious. You wish to destroy the lilies. That is our 
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motto: ‘Lilia pedibus destrue.’ But not a single root must 
leave the flower of Saint Louis the hope of blooming 
again, You wish to destroy royalty, to destroy royalty 
forever! You must first weaken her prestige as well as 
her essence. You wish to destroy royalty! Wait till 
royalty is no longer a sacred office, but merely a trade, — 
till it is practised in a shop, not in a temple. Now, what 
is most sacred in royalty —namely, the legitimate trans- 
mission of the throne, authorised for centuries by God and 
the people— is about to be lost forever. Listen, listen! 
This invincible, this impervious barrier between us noth- 
ings and these guasi divine creatures, this limit which 
the people have never dared to cross, and which is called 
legitimacy, this word, brilliant as a lighted watch-tower, 
and which until now has saved the royal family from 
shipwreck, — this word will be extinguished by the breath 
of a mysterious fatality! 

“The dauphiness —called to France to perpetuate the 
race of kings by the admixture of imperial blood —the 
dauphiness, married now for a year to the heir of the 
French crown, — approach, brethren, for I fear to let the 
sound of my words pass beyond your circle.” 

‘““Well?” asked the six chiefs, with anxiety. 

“Well, brethren, the dauphiness will never have an heir, 
or if one be born to her, he will die early!” 

A sinister murmur, which would have frozen the mon- 
archs of the world with terror had they heard it, —such 
deep hatred, such revengeful joy, did it breathe, — escaped 
like a deadly vapour from the little circle of six heads, 
which almost touched one another, Balsamo’s being bent 
over them from his rostrum. 

“Under these conditions two possibilities are presented 
for our consideration, both alike advantageous to our 
cause. The first is, that the dauphiness may be childless, 
and thus the race become extinct; in that case, our friends 

‘would have no wars, no difficulties, no perplexities in the 
future. That which has happened in France, every time 
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, 
three brothers have reigned successively, would then be 
fulfilled in this race, already doomed by fate; that which 
happened to the sons of Philip le Bel, — Louis le Hutin, 
Philip le Long, and Charles ITV.,—- who all three reigned 
and died without leaving any issue; that which happened 
to the three sons of Henri II., — Frangois II., Charles IX., 
and Henri I[I., dying without issue, having all of them 
reigned. Like them Monsieur le Dauphin, Monsieur le 
Comte de Provence, and Monsieur le Comte d’ Artois, will 
all three reign, and will all three die childless, as the 
others died; it is the law of fate. 

“Then, as after Charles IV., the last of the Capetian 
kings, came Philip VI., of Valois, of a family collateral 
with that of the preceding kings; as after Henri III., the 
last of the Valois line, came Henri IV. de Bourbon, of a 
collateral family with the preceding kings,—after the 
Comte d’Artois, whose name is written in the book of 
fate, as the last of the kings of the old line, will, come, 
perchance, some Cromwell or some William of Orange, a 
stranger to the race or to the natural order of succession. 

‘*That is what our first possibility offers us. 

“The second is, that Madame la Dauphine may not he 
childless. And that is the trap into which our enemies 
will fail, while expecting to see us caught in it ourselves. 
Oh! if the dauphiness does not remain childless, if she 
should become a mother, then, indeed, would there be 
rejoicing at court, and they would all think that royalty 
was firmly established. We, too, may likewise rejoice; 
for we shall possess a secret so terrible that no prestige, 
no power, no efforts shall withstand the crimes which this 
secret shall involve, and the misfortunes which will accrue 
to the unhappy queen from this maternity. For this heir 
which she will give to the throne, we will easily prove 
illegitimate; for this maternity we shall prove to be 
adulterous. So that, far from the seeming good fortune 
which Heaven shall have been thought to have granted 
them, in comparison they would have considered barren- 
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ness a gift from God. ‘This is why I have refrained, 
gentlemen; this is why I have waited, brothers; for, 
indeed, I consider it useless to set the passions of the 
people free to-day; I shall use them to good effect when 
the right time shall come. 

“Now, gentlemen, you know this year’s work; you see 
the progress of our mines. Be assured that we shall only 
succeed by the genius and the courage of some, who will 
serve as the eyes and the brain; by the perseverance and 
labour of others, who will represent the arms; by the faith 
and the devotion of others again, who will be the heart. 

“ Above all, remember the necessity of a blind submis- 
sion which ordains that even your chief must sacrifice him- 
self to the will of the statutes of the order, whenever those 
statutes require it. 

‘After this, gentlemen and beloved brothers, I would 
dissolve the meeting, if there were not still a good act to 
perform, an evil to point out. 

‘“‘The great writer who came among us this evening, 
and who would have been one of us but for the stormy zeal 
of one of our brothers who alarmed his timid soul, — this 
great author proved himself in the right before our 
assembly, and I deplore it as a misfortune that a stranger 
should be victorious before a majority of brothers who are 
imperfectly acquainted with our rules, and utterly ignorant 
of our aim. 

“ Rousseau, triumphing over the truths of our association 
with the sophisms of his books, represents a fundamental 
vice which I would extirpate by steel and fire, if I had not 
the hope of curing it by persuasion. The self-love of one 
of our brothers has developed itself most unfortunately; 
he has given us the worst in the discussion. No similar 
fact, I trust, will again present itself, or else I shall have 
recourse to the laws of discipline. 

“In the mean time, gentlemen, propagate the faith by 
gentleness and persuasion. Insinuate it, do not impose it; 
do not force it into rebellious minds with wedges and 
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blows, a8 the inquisitors tortured their victims, Remem: 
ber that we cannot be great until after we have been 
acknowledged goods and that we cannot be acknowledged 
good but by appearing better than those who surround us, 
Remember, too, that among us, the preat, the good, the 
best, are nothing without science, art, and faith; nothing, 
In short, compared with those whom God hag marked with 
a peculiar stamp, a8 if giving them an authority to govern 
over men and rule empires 

“Gentlemen, the meeting 18 dissolved,” 

Aiter pronouncing these words Balsamo put on his hat 
and folded himself in his cloak, 

Hach of the initiated left in his turn, alone and silently, 
in order not to awaken suspicion 
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CHAPTER CIV. 
THE BODY AND THE SOUL. 


Tne last who remained beside the master was Marat, the 
surgeon. He was very pale, and humbly approached the 
terrible orator, whose power was unlimited. 

‘*Master,” said he, ‘Shave I indeed committed a fault?” 

“A great one, monsieur,” said Balsamo; “and, what is 
worse, you do not believe that you have committed one.” 

“Well, yes, I confess that not only do I not believe that 
I committed a fault, but I think that I spoke as I ought to 
have done.” 

‘Pride, pride!” muttered Balsamo; “ pride — destruc- 
tive demon! Men combat the fever in the blood of the 
patient —they dispel the plague from the water and the 
air; but they let pride strike such deep roots in their 
hearts that they cannot exterminate it.” 

“Oh, master!” said Marat, “you have a very despicable 
opinion of me. Am I indeed so worthless that 1 cannot 
count for anything among my fellows? Have I gathered 
the fruits of my labour so ill that I cannot utter a word 
without being taxed with ignorance? Am I such a luke- 
warm adept that; my earnestness is suspected? If I had 
no other good quality, at least I exist through my devotion 
to the holy cause of the people.” 

‘‘Monsieur,” replied Balsamo, “it is because the prin- 
ciple of good yet struggles in you against the principle of 
evil, which appears to me likely to carry you away one 
day, that I will try to correct these defects in you. If I 
‘can succeed —if pride has not yet subdued every other 
sentiment in your breast —I shall succeed in one hour,” 
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‘In one hour?” said Marat. 

“Yes; will you grant me that time?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Where shall I see you?” 

“Master, it is my place to seek you in any place you 
may choose to point out to your servant.” 

‘‘Well,” said Balsamo, ‘*I will come to your house.” 

“Mark the promise you are making, master. I live in 
an attic in the Rue des Cordeliers. An attic, remember! ” 
said Marat, with an affectation of proud simplicity, with 
a boasting display of poverty, which did not escape Bal- 
samo; ‘while you—” 

“Well, while I?” 

‘While you, it is said, inhabit a palace.” 

Balsamo shrugged his shoulders, as a giant who looks 
down with contempt on the anger of a dwarf. 

‘*Well, even so, monsieur,” he replied, “I will come to 
see you in your garret.” 

“ And when, monsieur?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“ At what time? ” 

“Tn the morning.” 

‘At daybreak I go to my lecture-room, and from thence 
to the hospital.” 

“That is precisely what I want. I would have asked 
you to take me with you, had you not proposed it.” 

“But early, remember,” said Marat; ‘‘I sleep little.” 

“ And I do not sleep at all,” replied Balsamo. “ At day- 
break, then.” 

“T shall expect you.” 

Thereupon they separated, for they had maine the door 
opening on the street, now as dark and solitary as it had 
been noisy and populous when they entered. Balsamo 
turned to the left, and rapidly disappeared. Marat fol- 
lowed his example, striding toward the right with his long, 
meagre limbs. 

Balsamo was punctnal; the next morning, at six o’clock, 
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he knocked at Marat’s door, which was the centre one of 
six, opening on a long corridor which formed the topmost 
story of an old house in the Rue des Cordeliers. 

It was evident that Marat had made great preparations 
to receive his illustrious guest. The small bed of walnut- 
tree, and the wooden chest of drawers beside it, shone 
bright beneath the sturdy arm of the charwoman, who was 
busily engaged scrubbing the decayed furniture. 

Marat himself lent a helping hand to the old woman, and 
was refreshing the withered flowers whivh were arranged 
in a blue delft pot, and which formed the principal orna- 
ment of the attic. He still held a duster underneath his 
arm, which showed that he had not touched the flowers 
until after having given a rub to the furniture. 

As the key was in the door, and as Balsamo had entered 
without knocking, he interrupted Marat in his occupation. 
Marat, at the sight of the master, blushed much more 
deeply than was becoming in a true stoic. 

“You see, master,” said he, stealthily throwing the tell- 
tale cloth behind a curtain, “I am a domestic man, and 
assist this good woman. It is from preference that I 
choose this task, which is, perhaps, not quite plebeian, but 
it is still less aristocratic.” 

“Tt is that of a poor young man who loves cleanliness,” 
said Balsamo, coldly, “nothing more. Are you ready, 
monsieur? You know my moments are precious.” 

“I have only to slip on my coat, monsieur. Dame 
Grivette, my coat! She is my portress, monsieur; my 
footman, my cook, my housekeeper, and she costs me one 
crown a month.” 

“Economy is praiseworthy,” said Balsamo; “it is the 
wealth of the poor, and the wisdom of the rich.” 

“My hat and cane!” said Marat. 

“Stretch out your hand,” said Balsamo; “there is your 
hat, and no doubt this cane which hangs beside your hat 
is yours.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, monsieur; I am quite confused.” 
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“Are you ready?” 

“Yes, monsieur. My watch, Dame Grivette!” 

Dame Grivette bustled about the room as if in search of 
something, but did not reply. 

“You have no occasion fer a watch, monsieur, to go to 
the lecture-room and the hospital; it will perhaps not be 
easily found, and that would cause some delay.” 

“But, monsieur, I attach great value to my watch, which 
is an excellent one, and which I bought with my savings.” 

“In your absence, Dame Grivette will look for it,” 
replied Balsamo, with a smile; “and if she searches care- 
fully, it will be found when you return.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Dame Grivette, “it will be found 
unless monsieur has left it somewhere else. Nothing is 
lost here.” 

“You see,” said Balsamo. ‘Come, monsieur, come!” 

Marat did not venture to persist, and followed Balsamo, 
grumbling. 

When they reached the door, Balsamo said: — 

“ Where shall we go first?” 

“To the lecture-room, if you please, master; I have 
marked a subject which must have died last night of acute 
meningitis. I want to make some observations on the 
brain, and I do not wish my colleagues to take it from 
me.” 

“Then let us go to the lecture-room, Monsieur Marat.” 

“ Moreover, it is only a few yards from here; the lecture- 
room is close to the hospital, and I shall only have to go 
in for a moment; you may even wait for me at the door.” 

“On the contrary, I wish to accompany you inside, and 
hear your opinion of this subject.” 

“When it was alive, monsieur?” 

“No, since it has become a corpse.” 

“Take care,” said Marat, smiling; “I may gain a point 
over you, for I am well acquainted with this part of my 
profession, and am said to be a skilful anatomist.” 

“Pride! pride! ever pride!” murmured Balsamo. 
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“What do you say?” asked Marat. 

“TI say that we shall see, monsieur,” replied Balsamo. 

“Let us enter.” 

Marat preceded Balsamo in the narrow alley leading to 
the lecture-room, which was situated at the extremity of 
the Rue Hautefeuille. Balsamo followed him unhesitat- 
ingly until they reached a long, narrow room, where two 
corpses, a male and a female, lay stretched upon a marble 
table. 

The woman had died young; the man was old and bald. 
A soiled sheet was thrown over their bodies, leaving their 
faces half uncovered. 

They were lying side by side upon this cold bed; they 
who had perhaps never met before in the world, and whose 
souls, then voyaging in eternity, must, could they have 
looked down on earth, have been struck with wonderment 
at the proximity of their mortal remains. 

Marat, with a single movement, raised and threw aside 
the coarse linen which covered the two bodies, whom death 
had thus made equal before the anatomist’s scalpel. 

“Is not the sight of the dead repugnant to your feel- 
ings?” asked Marat, in his usual boasting manner. 

“Tt makes me sad,” replied Balsamo. 

“Want of custom,” said Marat. “I, who see this sight 
daily, feel neither sadness nor disgust. We practitioners 
live with the dead, and do not interrupt any of the functions 
of our existence on their account.” 

“It is a sad privilege of your profession, monsieur.” 

“Besides,” added Marat, “why should I be sad, or feel 
disgust? In the first case, reflection forbids it; in the 
second, custom.” 

“Explain your ideas,” said Balsamo; “I do not under- 
stand you clearly. Reflection first.” 

“Well, why should I be afraid? Why should I fear an 
inert mass, —a statue of flesh instead of stone, marble, or 
granite?” 

“Tn short, you think there is nothing 1 a corpse,” 
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“Nothing — absolutely nothing.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

“TI am sure of it.” 

“But in the living body.” 

“There is motion,” said Marat, proudly. 

“ And the soul? — you do not speak of it, monsieur.” 

“TI have never found it in the bodies which I have 
dissected.” 

“Because you have only dissected corpses.” 

“Oh, no, monsieur! I have frequently operated upon 
living bodies.” 

“And you have found nothing more in them than in the 
corpses? ” 

“Yes, I have found pain. Do you call pain the soul?” 

“Then you do not believe in it?” 

“In what?” 

“In the soul?” 

“I believe in it, because I am at liberty to call it mo- 
tion if I wish.” 

“That is well. You believe in the soul; that is all I 
asked. Iam glad you believe in it.” 

“One moment, master. Let us understand each other, 
and above all, let us not exaggerate,” said Marat, with 
his serpent smile. ‘We practitioners are rather disposed 
to materialism.” 

“These bodies are very cold,” said Balsamo, dreamily, 
“and this woman was very beautiful.” 

“Why, yes.” 

“A lovely soul would have been suitable in this lovely 
body.” 

“Ah! there is the mistake in Him who created her. A 
beautiful scabbard, but a vile sword. This corpse, master, 
is that of a wretched woman who had just left Saint 
Lazarus, when she died of cerebral inflammation in the 
Hotel-Dieu. Her history is long, and tolerably scandal- 
ous. If you call the motive-power which impelled this 
creature soul you wrong our souls, which must be of 
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the same essence, since they are derived from the same 
source.” 

“ Her soul should have been cured,” said Balsamo; “ it 
was lost for want of the only Physician who is indispen- 
sable, —the Physician of the Soul.” 

“ Alas, master, that is another of your theories. Medi- 
cine is only for the body,” replied Marat, with a bitter 
smile, ‘Now you have a word on your lips which Moliére 
has often employed in his comedies, and it is this word 
which makes you smile.” 

“No,” said Balsamo, “you mistake; you cannot guess 
why I smile. What we concluded just now was, that these 
corpses are void, was it not ?” 

“And insensible,” added Marat, raising the young 
woman’s head, and letting it fall noisily upon the marble, 
while the body neither moved nor shuddered. 

“Very well,” said Balsamo; “let us now go to the 
hospital.” 

“Wait one moment, master, I entreat you, until I have 
separated from the trunk this head, which I am most 
anxious to have, as it was the seat of a very curious dis- 
ease. Will you allow me?” 

“Do you ask ?” said Balsamo. 

Marat opened his case, took from it a bistoury, and 
picked up in a corner a large wooden mallet stained with 
blood. Then with a practised hand he made a circular in- 
cision which separated all the flesh and the muscles of the 
neck, and having thus reached the bone, he slipped his bis- 
toury between the juncture of the vertebral column, and 
struck a sharp blow upon it with the mallet. 

The head rolled upon the table, and from the table upon 
the floor; Marat was obliged to seize it with his damp 
hands. Balsamo turned away, not to give too much joy to 
the triumphant operator. 

“Qne day,” said Marat, who thought he had hit the mas- 
ter in a weak point, — “one day some philanthropist will 
occupy himself with the details of death as others do of 
life, and will invent a machine which shall sever a head at 
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a single blow, and cause instantaneous annihilation, which 
no other instrumeut of death does. The wheel, quartering, 
and hanging, are punishments suitable for savages, but not 
for civilised people. An enlightened nation, as France is, 
should punish, but not revenge. Those who condemn to 
the wheel, who hang or quarter, revenge themselves upon 
the criminal by inflicting pain before punishing him by 
death, which, in my opinion, is too much by half.” 

“And in mine also, monsieur. But what kind of an 
instrument do you mean ?” 

“T can fancy a machine cold and impassible as the law 
itself. The man who is charged with fulfilling the last 
office is moved at the sight of his fellow-man, and some- 
times strikes badly, as it happened to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and to Chalais. This could not be the case with 
a machine, — with two arms of oak wielding a cutlass, for 
instance.” 

“And do you believe, monsieur, that because the knife 
would pass with the rapidity of lightning between the base 
of the occiput and the trapezoid muscles, that death would 
be instantaneous, and the pain momentary ?” 

“Certainly; death would be instantaneous, for the iron 
would sever the nerves which cause motion at a blow. 
The pain would be momentary, for the blade would sepa- 
rate the brain, which is the seat of the feelings, from the 
heart, which is the centre of life.” _—.. 

Monsieur,” said Balsamo, “the punishment of decapi- 
tation exists in Germany.” 

“Yes, but by the sword; and, as I said before, a man’s 
hand may tremble.” 

‘Such a machine exists in Italy; an arm of oak wields 
it. It is called the mannaja.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, monsieur, I have seen criminals, decapitated by 
the executioner, raise their headless bodies from the bench 
on which they were seated, and stagger five or six paces 
off where they fell. I have picked up heads which had 
rolled to the foot of the mannaja, as that head you are 
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holding by the hair has just rolled from the marble table; 
and on pronouncing in their ears the name by which those 
persons had been called, I have seen the eyes open again 
and turn in their orbit, in their endeavours to see who had 
called them back again to earth.” 

“ A nervous movement — nothing else.” 

“‘ Are the nerves not the organs of sensibility ?” 

‘‘ What do you conclude from that, monsieur ?” 

“T conclude that it would be better, instead of inventing 
a machine which kills to punish, that man should seek a 
means of punishing without killing. The society which 
will invent this means will assuredly be the best and the 
most enlightened of societies.” 

“Utopias again! always Utopias!” said Marat. 

‘“ Perhaps you are right,” said Balsamo ; “time will show, 
But did you not speak of the hospital? Let us go!” 

“Come, then,” said Marat; and he tied the woman’s 
head in his pocket-handkerchief, carefully knotting the 
four corners. “Now I am sure, at least,” said he, as he 
left the hall, “that my comrades will only have my 
leavings.” 

They took the way to the Hotel-Dieu, — the dreamer and 
the practician side by side. 

“You have cut off this head very coolly and very skil- 
fully, monsieur,” said Balsamo; “do you feel less emotion 
when you operate upon the living than the dead? Does 
the sight of suffering affect you more than that of immo- 
bility? Have you more pity for living bodies than for 
corpses ?” 

“No; that would be as great a fault as for the execu- 
tioner to be moved. You may kill @ man by cutting his 
thigh unskilfully, just as well as by severing the head from 
the body. A good surgeon operates with his hand, not 
with his heart; though he knows well at the same time, in 
his heart, that for one moment of suffering he gives years 
bf life and health. That is the fair side of our profession, 
master.” 
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“Yes, monsieur; but in the living bodies you meet with 
the soul, I hope.” 

“Yes, if you will agree with me that the soul is motion, 
or sensibility. Yes, certainly, I meet with it; and it is 
very troublesome, too; for it kills far more patients than 
any scalpel.” 

They had by this time arrived at the threshold of the 
Hétel-Dieu, and now entered the hospital. Guided by 
Marat, who still carried his ominous burden, Balsamo 
penetrated to the hall where the operations were per- 
formed, in which the head-surgeon and the students were 
assembled. The attendant had just brought in a young 
man who had been run over the preceding week by a heavy 
carriage, the wheel of which had crushed his foot. A 
hasty operation, performed upon the limb when benumbed 
by pain, had not been sufficient; the inflammation had 
rapidly extended, and the amputation of the leg had now 
become urgent. 

The unfortunate man, stretched upon his bed of anguish, 
looked with a horror which would have melted tigers at 
the band of eager students who were watching for the mo- 
ment of his martyrdom, perhaps of his death, that they 
might study the science of life, — that marvellous phenom- 
enon behind which lies the gloomy phenomenon of death. 

He seemed to implore a pitying look, a smile, or a word 
of encouragement from each of the students and attendants, 
but the beatings of his heart were responded to only by 
indifference, his beseeching looks with glances of iron. A 
surviving emotion of pride kept him silent. He reserved 
all his strength for the cries which pain would soon wring 
from him. But when he felt the heavy hand of the atten- 
dant upon his shoulder, when the arms of the assistants 
twined around him like the serpents of Laocoén, when he 
heard the operator’s voice cry, “Courage !” the unfortu- 
nate man ventured to break the silence, and asked in a 
plaintive voice : — 

“Shall I suffer much ?” 
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“Qh, no, make your mind easy,’ replied Marat, with a 
hypocritical smile, which was affectionate to the patient, 
but ironical to Balsamo. 

Marat saw that Balsamo had understood him; he ap- 
proached and whispered : — 

“Tt is a dreadful operation. The bone is full of cracks 
and fearfully sensitive. He will die, not of the wound, but 
of the pain. That is what the soul does for this poor 
man,” 

“Then why do you operate ? Why do yon not let him 
die in peace ? ” 

“ Because it is the surgeon’s duty to attempt a cure, 
even when the cure seems impossible.” 

“ And you say he will suffer?” 

“ Fearfully.” 

“ And that his soul is the cause ? ” 

“His soul, which has too much sympathy with the 
body.” 

“Then, why not operate upon the soul? Perhaps the 
tranquillity of the one would cause the cure of the other.” 

‘‘T have done so,” said Marat, while the attendants con- 
tinued to bind the patient. 

‘You have prepared his soul ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“How so?” 

“As one always does, by words. I spoke to his soul, 
his intelligence, his sensibility, —to that organ which 
caused the Greek philosopher to exclaim, ‘Pain, thou art 
no evil,’—-the language suitable for it. I said to him, 
‘You will not suffer.’ That is the only remedy hitherto 
known as regards the soul, — falsehood ! Why is this she- 
devil of a soul connected with the body? When I cut off 
this head just now, the body said nothing, yet the opera- 
tion was a serious one. But motion had ceased, sensibility 
was extinguished, the soul had fled, as you spiritualists 
say. This is the reason why the head I severed said 
nothing, why the body which I mutilated allowed me to do 
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so; while this body, which is yet inhabited by a soul, — fur 
a short time indeed, but still inhabited, — will ery out fear- 
fully. Stop your ears well, master, you who are moved by 
this union of body and soul, which will always destroy your 
theory until you succeed in isolating the body from the 
soul.” 

“And you believe we shall never arrive at this isolation ? ” 

“Try,” said Marat, “this is an excellent opportunity.” 

“Well, yes, you are right,” said Balsamo; “the opportu- 
nity is a good one, and I will make the attempt.” 

“Yes, try.” 

“T will.” 

“How so?” 

“This young man interests me; he shall not suffer.” 

‘You are an illustrious chief,” said Marat, “but you are 
not the Almighty, and you cannot prevent this wretch from 
suffering.” 

“Tf he were not to feel the pain, do you think he would 
recover ? ” 

“Tis recovery would be more probable, but not certain.” 

Balsamo cast an inexpressible look of triumph upon 
Marat, and placing himself before the young patient, whose 
frightened eyes, already dilated with the anguish of terror, 
met his, — 

“Sleep,” said he, not alone with his lips, but with his 
look, with his will, with all the heat of his blood, all the 
vital energy of his body. 

The head-surgeon was just commencing to feel the in- 
jured leg, and to point out the aggravated nature of the 
ease to his students; but, at Balsamo’s command, the 
young, man, who had raised himself upon his seat, oscillated 
for a moment in the arms of his attendants, his head 
drooped, and his eyes closed. 

He is ill,” said Marat. 

“No, monsieur.” 

“But do you not see that he loses consciousness ?” 

“ He is sleeping.” 
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“What! he sleeps ?” 

“Yes,” 

Every one turned to look at the strange physician, whom 
they took for a madman. An incredulous smile hovered 
on Marat’s lips. 

“Is it usual for people to talk whilst in a swoon?” 
asked Balsamo. 

“No.” 

“Well ! question him, — he will reply.” 

“ Hallo! young man!” cried Marat. 

“You need not speak so loud,” said Balsamo; “speak 
in your usual voice.” 

“Tell us what is the matter with you.” 

“TI was ordered to sleep, and I do sleep,” replied the 

atient. 

His voice was perfectly calm, and formed a strange con- 
trast to that they had heard a few moments before. 

All the attendants looked at each other. 

“Now,” said Balsamo, “release him.” 

“That is impossible,” said the head-surgeon; “the 
slightest movement will spoil the operation. 

“ He will not stir.” 

“Who can assure me of that?” 

“‘T, and he also; ask him.” 

“Can you be left untied, my friend ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And will you promise not to move ?” 

“T will promise it, if you command me.” 

“T command it.” 

“ Faith { monsieur, you speak so positively that I aw 
tempted to make the trial.” 

“Do so, monsieur; and fear nothing.” 

“Untie him.” 

The assistants obeyed. 

Balsamo advanced to the bedside. 

«From this moment,” said he, “do not stir until I order 
you.” 
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A carved statue upon a tombstone could not have been 
more motionless than the patient, upon this injunction. 

‘Now operate, monsieur,” said Balsamo; “the patient 
is quite ready.” 

The surgeon took his bistoury ; but when upon the point 
of using it, he hesitated. 

“Cut, monsieur, cut!” said Balsamo, with the air of an 
inspired prophet. : 

And the surgeon, yielding —like Marat, like the patient, 
like every one present— to the irresistible influence of 
Balsamo’s words, raised the knife. The sound of the knife 
passing through the flesh was heard, but the patient never 
stirred, nor even uttered a sigh. 

“From what country do you come, my friend ?” asked 
Balsamo. 

“T am a Breton, monsieur,” replied the patient, smiling, 

“ And you love your country ?” 

“Oh! monsieur, it is so beautiful.” 

In the mean time the surgeon was making the eircular 
incisions in the flesh, by means of which, in amputations, 
the bone is laid bare. 

“You quitted it when young?” asked Balsamo. 

“At ten years of age, monsieur.” 

The incisions were made,—the surgeon placed the saw 
on the bone. 

“My friend,” said Balsamo, “sing me that song which 
the salt-makers of Batz chant as they return to their homes 
after the day’s work 1s over. I can only remember the 
first line: — 


“*« My salt covered o’er with its mantle of foam.’” 


The saw was now severing the bone; but at Balsamo’s 
command the patient smiled, and commenced, in a low, 
melodious, ecstitic voice, like a lover or iike a poet, the 
following verses :— 
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“(My salt covered o'er with its mantle of foam, 
The lake of pure azure that mirrors my home, 
My stove where the peats cver cheerfully buru, 
And the honeyed wheat-cake which awaits my return, = 


“The wife of my bosom, my silver-haired sir, 
My urchius who sport round the clear eveuing fire~ 
And there, where the wild flowers, in brightest of bloom, 
Their fragrance chifuse round my loved mother’s tomb, — 


"'Blest, blest he ye all! — Now the day's task is oer, 
And | stand onee avain at my own ecttage door; 
And richly wil love iny brief absence repay, 

And the calm joys of eve the rude toils of the day, 


M) 


The Jeg fell upon the bed while the patient was stl 
sluiging, 
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CHAPTER CV. 
BODY AND sOUL, 


Every one looked with astonishment at the patient, with 
admiration at the surgeon. Some said both were mad. 
Marat communicated this opinion to Balsamo in a whisper. 

“Terror has made the poor devil lose his senses,” said 
he; “that is why he feels no pain.” 

“T think not,” replied Balsamo; “and far from having 
lost his senses, J am sure that if I asked him he could tell 
us the day of his death, if he is to die, or the period of his 
convalescence, if he is to recover.” 

Marat was almost inclined to adopt the general opinion, 
—that Balsamo was as mad as his patient. In the mean 
time, however, the surgeon was tying up the arteries, from 
which spouted streams of blood. 

Balsamo drew a small phial from his pocket, poured a 
few drops of the liquid it contained upon a little ball of 
lint, and begged the chief surgeon to apply the lint to the 
arteries. The latter obeyed with a certain feeling of curi- 
osity. He was one of the most celebrated practitioners of 
that period, —a man truly enamoured of his profession, 
who repudiated none of its mysteries, and for whom chance 
was but the makeshift of doubt. 

He applied the lint to the artery, which quivered, bubbled, 
and then only allowed the blood to escape drop by drop. 
He could now tie up the artery with the greatest facility. 

This time Balsamo obtained an undoubted triumph, and 
all present asked him where he had studied, and of what 
school he was. 
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“T am a German physician of the school of Gottingen,” 
replied he, “and I have made this discovery you have just 
witnessed. However, gentlemen and fellow-practitioners, 
I wish this discovery to remain a secret for the present, as 
I have a wholesome terror of the stake, and the parliament 
of Paris might perhaps resume their functions once more 
for the pleasure of condemning a sorcerer to be burned.” 

The chief surgeon was still plunged in a reverie. Marat 
also seemed thoughtful, but he was the first to break the 
silence. 

“You said just now,” said he, “that if you were to ques- 
tion this man about the result of this operation he would 
reply truly, though the result is still veiled in futurity.” 

“T assert it again,” replied Balsamo, 

“Well, let us have the proof.” 

“What is this poor fellow’s name ? ” 

“ Havard,” replied Marat. 

Balsamo turned to the patient, whose lips were yet mur- 
muring the last words of the plaintive air. 

“Well, my friend,” asked he, “what do you augur from 
the state of this poor Havard ? ” 

“What do I augur from his state ?” replied the patient; 
“stay, I must return from brittany, where I was, to the 
Hotel-Dieu, where he is.” 

“ Just so; enter, look at him, and tell me the truth re- 
specting him.” 

“Oh! he is very ill; his leg has been cut off.” 

“Indeed?” said Balsaino. “ And has the operation been 
successful ? ”” 

“ Exceedingly so; but —” 

The patient’s face darkened. 

‘* But what?” asked Balsamo. 

“But,” resumed the patient, “he has a terrible trial to 
pass through. The fever —” 

“When will it commence ?” 

“ At seven o'clock this evening.” 

All the spectators looked at each other. 
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“ And this fever?” asked Balsamo. 

“Oh! it will make him very ill; but he will recover 
from the first attack.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Then, after this first attack, will he be saved ? ” 

“ Alas! no,” said the wounded man, sighing. 

“ Will the fever return, then ? ” 

“Oh, yes! and more severely than before. Poor Havard! 
poor Havard!”’ he continued; “he has a wife and several 
children.’’ And his eyes filled with tears. 

“Must his wife be a widow, then, and his children or- 
phans ?” asked Balsamo. 

“Wait! wait!” 

He clasped his hands. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed, his features lighting up with an 
expression of sublime faith; “no, his wife and children 
have prayed, and their prayers have found favour in the 
sight of God!” 

“Then he will recover ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“You hear, gentlemen,’”’ said Balsamo, “ he will recover.” 

“ Ask him in how many days,” said Marat. 

‘In how many days, do you say ?” 

“Yes; you said he could indicate the phases and the 
duration of his convalescence.” 

“T ask nothing better than to question him on the 
subject.” 

‘Well, then, question him now.” 

“And when do you think Havard will recover?” said 
Balsamo. 

“Oh! his cure will take a long time,—a month, six 
weeks, two months. He entered this hospital five days 
ago, and he will leave it two months and fourteen days 
after having entered.” 

“ And he will leave it cured ?” 

“ Yes,” 
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“But,” said Marat, “unable to work, and consequently 
to maintain his wife and children.” 

Havard again clasped his hands. 

“Oh! God is good; God will provide for him!” 

“And how will God provide for him?” asked Marat. 
“As Tam in the way of hearing something new to-day, I 
might as well hear that.” 

“God has sent to his bedside a charitable man who has 
taken pity upon him, and who has said to himself, ‘Poor 
Havard shall not want.’ ” 

The spectators were amazed; Balsamo smiled. 

“ Ha! this is in truth a strange scene,” said the chief 
surgeon, at the same time taking the patient’s hand, feel- 
ing his chest and forehead ; “this man is dreaming.” 

“Do you think so?” said Balsamo. 

Then, darting upon the sick man a look of authority and 
energy :— 

“ Awake, Havard!” said he. 

The young man opened his eyes with some difficulty, and 
gazed with profound surprise upon all these spectators, 
who had so soon laid aside their threatening character, and 
assumed an inoffensive one towards him. 

“Well,” said he, sadly, “have you not operated yet ? 
Are you going to make me suffer still more ? ” 

Balsamo replied hastily. He feared the invalid’s emo- 
tion. But there was no need for such haste; the surprise 
of all the spectators was so great that none would have 
anticipated him. 

“My friend,” said he, “be calm. The hedd-surgeon has 
operated upon your leg in such a manner as to satisfy all 
the requirements of your position. It seems, my poor fel- 
low, that you are not very strong-minded, for you fainted 
at the first incision.” 

“Oh! so much the better,” said the Breton, smilingly; 
“T felt nothing, and my sleep was even sweet and refresh- 
ing. What happiness, — my leg will not be cut off!” 

But just at that moment the poor man looked down, and 
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saw the bed full of blood, and his amputated leg lying near 
him. He uttered a scream, and this time fainted in reality. 

“Now question him,” said Balsamo, coldly, to Marat; 
“you will see if he replies.” 

Then, taking the head-surgeon aside, while the nurses 
carried the poor young man back to his bed, — 

“Monsieur,” said Balsamo, “you heard what your poor 
patient said ?” 

‘‘Yes, monsieur, that he would recover.” 

“He said something else; he said that God would take 
pity upon him, and would send him wherewithal to support 
his wife and children.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, monsieur, he told the truth on this point, as on 
the others. Only you must undertake to be the charitable 
medium of affording him this assistance. Here is a dia- 
mond, worth about twenty thousand francs; when the poor 
man is cured, sell it and give him the proceeds. In the 
meantime, since the soul, as your pupil, Monsieur Marat, 
said very truly, has a great influence upon the body, tell 
Havard as soon as he is restored to consciousness that his 
future comfort and that of his children 1s secured.” 

“But, monsieur,” said the surgeon, hesitating to take the 
ring which Balsamo offered him, “if he should not recover ?” 

“ He will recover.” 

“Then allow me, at least, to give you a receipt.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

“That is the only condition upon which I can receive a 
jewel of such value.” 

“Do as you think right, monsieur.” 

“Your name, if you please ? ” 

“The Count de Fenix.” 

The surgeon passed into the adjoining apartment, while 
Marat, overwhelmed, confounded, but still struggling 
against the evidence of his senses, approached Balsamo. 

In five minutes the surgeon returned, holding in his 
hand the following receipt, which he gave Balsamo: — 
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I have received from the Count de Fenix a diamond, which he 
affirms to be worth twenty thousand francs, the price of which is to 
be given to the man Havard when he leaves the Hétel-Dieu. 


This 15th of September, 1771. 
GuILLOTIN, M. D. 


Balsamo bowed to the doctor, took the receipt, and left 
the room, followed by Marat. 

“You are forgetting your head,” said Balsamo, for whom 
the wandering of the young student’s thoughts was a great 
triumph. 

“ Ah! true,” said he. 

And he again picked up his dismal burden. When they 
emerged into the street, both walked forward very quickly 
without uttering a word; then having reached the Rue des 
Cordeliers, they ascended the steep stairs which led to the 
attic. 

Marat, who had not forgotten the disappearance of his 
watch, stopped before the lodge of the portress, if the den 
which she inhabited deserved that name, and asked for 
Dame Grivette. 

A thin, stunted, miserable-looking child, about seven 
years old, replied in a whining voice: — 

“Mamma is gone out; she said that when you came 
home I was to give you this letter.” 

‘*No, no, my little friend,” said Marat; “tell her to 
bring it me herself.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

‘And Marat and Balsamo proceeded on their way. 

“Ah!” said Marat, pointing out a chair to Balsamo, and 
falling upon a stool himself, “I see the master has some 
noble secrets.” 

“Perhaps I have penetrated farther than most men into 
the confidence of nature and into the works of God,” replied 
Balsamo. 

“Oh!” said Marat, ‘Show science proves man’s omni- 
potence, and makes us proud to be a man!” 

“True; and a physician, you should have added.” 
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“Therefore, I am proud of you, master,” said Marat. 

“And yet,” replied Balsamo, smiling, “I am but a poor 
physician of souls.” 

‘‘Oh! do not speak of that monsieur, — you, who stopped 
the patient’s bleeding by material means.” 

“TI thought my best cure was that of having prevented 
him from suffering. ‘True, you assured me he was mad.” 

“We was so for a moment, certainly.” 

‘“*What do you call wnadness? Is it not an abstraction of 
the soul?” 

‘Or of the mind,” said Marat. 

“We will not discuss the point. The soul serves me as 
a term for what I mean. When the object is found, it 
matters little how you call it.” 

‘‘here is where we differ, monsieur; you pretend you 
have found the thing and seek only the name; I maintain 
that you seek both the object and the name.” 

“We shall return to that immediately. You said, then, 
that madness was a temporary abstraction of the mind?” 

‘*Certainly.” 

“Involuntary, is it not?” 

“Yes; I have seen a madman at Bicétre, who bit the 
iron bars of his cell, crying out all the time, ‘Cook, your 
pheasants are very tender, but they are badly dressed.’ ” 

‘But you admit, at least, that this madness passes over 
the mind like a cloud, and that when it has passed, the 
mind resumes its former brightness?” 

“That scarcely ever happens.” 

“Yet you saw our patient recover his senses perfectly 
after his insane dream.” 

“I saw it, but I did not understand what I saw. It is 
an exceptional case, —one of those strange events which 
the Israelites called miracles.” 

‘*No, monsieur,” said Balsamo; “it is simply the abstrac- 
tion of the soul, the twofold isolation of spirit and mat- 
ter, — matter, that inert thing, dust, which will return 
40 dust; and soul, the divine spark which was enclosed 
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for a short period in that dark lantern called the body, 
and which, being the child of heaven, will return to heaven 
after the body has sunk to earth.” 

“Then you abstracted the soul momentarily from the 
body?” 

“Yes, monsieur; I commanded it to quit the miserable 
abode which it occupied; I raised it from the abyss of 
suffering in which pain had bound it, and transported it 
into pure and heavenly regions. What then remained 
for the surgeon? The same that remained for your dis- 
secting-knife, when you severed that head you are carry- 
ing from the dead body, —nothing but inert flesh, matter, 
clay.” 

“ And in whose name did you command the soul?” 

“In His name who created all the souls by His breath, 
the souls of the world, of men, —in the name of God.” 

“Then,” said Marat, “you deny free will?” 

“T!” said Balsamo; “on the contrary, what am I doing 
at this moment? I show you, on the one hand, free will; 
on the other, abstraction. I show you a dying man a prey 
to excruciating pain; this man has a stoical soul, he antici- 
pates the operation, he asks for it, he bears it, but he 
suffers. That is free will, But when I approach the 
dying man, —J, the ambassador of God, the prophet, the 
apostle, —and taking pity upon this man who is my 
fellow-creature, I abstract, by the powers which the Lord 
has given me, the soul from the suffering body, this blind, 
inert, insensible body becomes a spectacle which the soul 
contemplates with a pitying eye from the height of its 
celestial sphere. Did you not hear Havard, when speak- 
ing of himself, say, ‘This poor Havard’? He did not 
say ‘myself.’ It was because this soul had, in truth, no 
longer any connection with the body, —it was already 
Winging its way to heaven.” 

“But, by this way of reckoning, man is nothing,” said 
Marat, ‘‘and I can no longer say to the tyrant, ‘ You have 
‘ power over my body, but none over my soul.’” 
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“Ah! now you pass from trath to sophism; I have 
already told you, monsieur, it is your failing. God lends 
the soul to the body, it is true; but it is no less true that 
during the time the soul animates this body, there is a 
union between the two; an influence of one over the other; 
& supremacy of matter over mind, or mind over matter, 
according as, for some purpose hidden from us, God per- 
mits either the body or the soul to be the ruling power. 
But it’is no less true that the soul which animates the 
beggar is as pure as that which reigns in the bosom of the 
king. That is the dogma which you, an apostle of equality, 
ought to preach. Prove the equality of the spiritual 
essences in these two cases, since you can establish it by 
the aid of all that is most sacred in the eyes of men, — by 
holy books and traditions, by science and faith. Of what 
importance is the equality of matter? With physical 
equality you are only men; but spiritual equality makes 
you gods. Just now, tlis poor, wounded man, this igno- 
rant child of the people, told you things concerning his 
illness which none amongst the doctors would have ven- 
tured to pronounce. How was that? It was because his 
soul, temporarily freed from earthly ties, floated above this 
world, and saw from on high a mystery which our opaque- 
ness of vision hides from us.” 

Marat turned his dead head back and forward upon the 
table, seeking a reply which he could not find. Yes,” 
muttered he, at last, “yes; there is something supernatural 
in all this.” 

“Perfectly natural, on the contrary, monsieur. Cease 
to call supernatural what has its origin in the functions 
and destiny of the soul. These functions are natural, 
although perhaps not known.” 

“But though unknown to us, master, these functions can- 
not surely be a mystery to you. The horse, unknown to 
the Peruvians, was yet perfectly familiar to the Spaniards, 
who had tamed him.” 

‘“*It would be presumptuous in me to say ‘I know.’ [ 
am more humble, monsieur; I say, ‘I believe.’ ” 
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“Well, what do you believe?” 

“T believe that the first, the most powerful, of all laws, 
is the law of progress. I believe that God has created 
nothing without having a beneficent design in view; only, 
as the duration of this world is uncalculated and incalcul- 
able, the progress is slow. Our planet, according to the 
Scriptures, was sixty centuries old when printing caine 
like some vast lighthouse to illuminate the past and the 
future. With the advent of printing, obscurity and for- 
getfulness vanished. Printing is the memory of the world. 
Well, Gutenberg invented printing, and my confidence 
returned.” 

“Ah!” said Marat, ironically, “you will, perhaps, be 
able at last to read men’s hearts.” 

Why not?” 

“Then you will open that little window in men’s breasts 
which the ancients so much desired to see?” 

“There is no need for that, monsieur. I shall separate 
the soul froin the body; and the soul —the pure, immacu- 
late daughter of God — will reveal to me all the turpitudes 
of the mortal covering it is condemned to animate.” 

‘Can you reveal material secrets?” 

“Why not?” 

“Can you tell me, for instance, who has stolen my 
watch? ” 

“You lower science to a base level, monsieur. But, no 
matter; God’s greatness is proved as much by a grain of 
sand as by the mountain, —by the flesh-worm as by the 
elephant. Yes, I will tell you who has stolen your 
watch.” 

Just then a timid knock was heard at the door; it was 
Marat’s servant, who had returned, and who came, accord: 
ing to the young surgeon’s order, to bring the letter. 
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CHAPTER CVI. 


MARAT S PORTRESS. 

THe door opened, and Dame Grivette entered. This 
woman, whom we have not before taken the trouble to 
sketch, because she was one of those characters whom the 
painter keeps in the background, so long as he has no 
occasion for them, —this woman now advances in the mov- 
ing picture of this history, and demands her place in the 
immense picture we have undertaken to unroll before the 
eyes of our readers, in which, if our genius equalled our 
good-will, we would introduce all classes of men, from the 
beggar to the king, from Caliban to Ariel. 

We shall now, therefore, attempt to delineate Dame 
Grivette, who steps forth out of the shade, and advances 
towards us. 

She was a tall, withered creature, from thirty to five- 
and-thirty years of age, with dark, sallow complexion, and 
blue eyes encircled with black rings, —the fearful type of 
that decline, that wasting away, which is produced in 
densely populated towns by poverty, bad air, and every 
sort of degradation, mental as well as bodily, amongst 
those creatures whom God created so beautiful, and who 
would otherwise have become magnificent in their perfect 
development, as all living denizens of earth, air, and sky 
are when man has not made their life one long punishment, 
— when he has not tortured their limbs with chains and 
their stomachs with hunger, or with food almost as fatal. 

Thus Marat’s portress would have been a beautiful 
woman, if from her fifteenth year she had not dwelt ina 
den without air or Jight; if the fire of her natural instincts, 
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fed by this oven-like heat, or by the icy cold, had not 
ceaselessly burned. She had long, thin hands, which the 
needle of the sempstress had furrowed with little cuts, 
which the suds of the wash-house had cracked and softened, 
which the burning coals of the kitchen had roasted and 
tanned; but in spite of all, hands which, by their form, 
that indelible trace of the divine mould, would have been 
called royal, if, instead of being blistered by the broom, 
they had wielded the sceptre. So true is it that this poor 
human body is only the outward sign of our profession. 

But in this woman, the mind, which rose superior to the 
body, and which consequently had resisted external circum- 
stances better, kept watch like a lamp; it illumined, as it 
were, the body by a reflected light, and at times a ray of 
beaaty, youth; intelligence, and love was seen to glance 
from her dulled and stupid eyes, — a ray of all the finest 
feelings of the human heart. 

Balsamo gazed attentively at the woman, or rather at 
this singular nature, which had from the first struck his 
observing eye. 

The portress entered holding the letter in her hand, and 
in a soft, insinuating voice, like that of an old woman — 
for women condemned to poverty are old at thirty — said: 

“ Monsieur Marat, here is the letter you asked for.” 

“Tt was not the letter I wanted,” said Marat; “I wished 
to see you.” 

“Well, here I am at your service, Monsieur Marat” 
(Dame Grivette made acurtsey); “what do you want with 
me?” 

‘You know very well what I want. I wish to know 
something about my watch.” 

“Ah, dame/ I can’t tell what has become of it. I saw 
it all day yesterday hanging from the nail over the mantel- 

iece.”’ 
. “You mistake; all day yesterday it was in my fob; but 
when I wens ont at six o’clock in the evening, I put it 
under the candlestick, because I was going among a crowd, 
and I feared it might be stolen.” 
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“If you put it under the candlestick, it must be there 
yet.” 

And with feigned simplicity, which she was far from 
suspecting to be so transparent, she raised the very 
candlestick, of the pair which ornamented the mantel- 
piece, under which Marat had concealed his watch. 

‘Yes, that is the candlestick, sure enough,” said the 
young man; ‘“‘but where is the watch?” 

‘No; I see it is no longer there. Perhaps you did not 
put it there, Monsieur Marat.” 

“But when I tell you I did?” 

‘Look for it carefully.” 

“Oh, I have looked carefully enough,” said Marat, with 
an angry glance. 

“Then you have lost it.” 

“But I tell you that yesterday I put it mle that candle- 
stick inyself.” 

“‘Then some one must have entered,” said Dame Grivette; 
**you see so Inany people, so many strangers.” 

“All an excuse!” cried Marat, more and more enraged. 
“You know very well that no one has been here since 
yesterday. No, no; my watch is gone where the silver 
top of my last cane went, where the little silver-spoon you 
know of is gone to, and my knife with the six blades. I 
am robbed, Dame Grivette! I have borne much, but I 
shall not tolerate this; so take notice.” 

“But, monsieur,” said Dame Grivette, “do you mean to 
accuse ine?” 

‘‘You ought to take care of my effects.” 

‘“*T have not the only key.” 

“You are the portress.” 

“You give me a crown a month, and you expect to be as 
wel] served as if you had ten domestics.” 

“T do not care about being badly served; but I do care 
whether I am robbed or not.” 

“Monsieur, I am an honest woman.” 

“Yes, an honest woman whom I shall give in charge to 
the police, if my watch is not found in an hour,” 
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“To the police?” 

rf] Yes.” 

“To the police, —an honest woman like me?” 

‘An honest woman, do you say? Honest! that’s good.” 

‘““Yes; and of whom nothing bad can be said; do you 
hear that?” 

‘Come, come! enough of this, Dame Grivette.” 

“Ah! I thought that you suspected me, when you went 
out.” 

“‘T have suspected you ever since the top of my cane 
disappeared.” 

‘Well, Monsieur Marat, I will tell you something, in 
my turn.” 

“What will you tell me?” 

“While you were away I have consulted my neighbours.” 

“Your neighbours !— for what purpose?” 

‘*Respecting your suspicions.” 

“T had said nothing of them to you at the time.” 

“But I saw them plainly.” 

‘*And the neighbours? Iam curious to know what they 
said.” 

‘“‘They said that if you suspect me, and have even gone 
so far as to impart your suspicions to another person, you 
must pursue the affair to the end.” 

“Well?” 

‘That is to say you must prove that the watch has been 
taken.” 

“Tt has been taken, since it was there and is now gone,” 

“Yes; but taken by me—taken by me; do you under- 
stand? Oh! justice requires proofs; your word will not 
be sufficient, Monsieur Marat; you are no more than one 
of ourselves, Monsieur Marat.” 

Balsamo, calm as ever, looked on during this scene; he 
saw that though Marat’s conviction was not altered, he 
had, nevertheless, lowered his tone. 

. “Therefore,” continued the portress, “if you do not 
render justice to my probity, if you do not make some 
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reparation to my character, it is I who will send for the 
police, as our landlord just now advised me to do.” 

Marat bit his lips; he knew there was a real danger in 
this. The landlord was an old, rich, retired merchant; he 
lived on the third story, and the scandal-mongers of the 
quarter did not hesitate to assert that, some ten years 
before, he had not been indifferent to the charms of the 
portress, who was then kitchen-maid to his wife. 

Now, Marat attended mysterious meetings. Marat was 
a young man of not very settled habits, besides being 
addicted to concealment, and suspected by the police; and, 
for all these reasons, he was not anxious to have an affair 
with the commissary, seeing that it might tend to place 
him in the hands of Monsieur de Sartines, who liked much 
to read the papers of young men such as Marat, and to send 
the authors of such noble writings to houses of meditation, 
—such as Vincennes, the Bastille, Charenton, and Bicétre. 

Marat, therefore, lowered his tone; but, in proportion 
as he did so, the portress raised hers. The result was that 
this nervous and hysterical woman raged like a flame which 
suddenly meets with a current of fresh air. 

Oaths, cries, tears, —she employed all in turn; it was a 
regular tempest. 

Then Balsamo judged that the time had come for him to 
interfere. He advanced towards the woman, and looking 
at her with an ominous and fiery glance, he stretched two 
fingers towards her, uttering, not so much with his lips 
as with his eyes, his thought, his whole will, a word which 
Marat could not hear. 

Immediately Dame Grivette became silent, tottered, and, 
losing her equilibrium, staggered backwards, her eyes 
fearfully dilated, and fell upon the bed without uttering a 
word, 

After a short interval her eyes closed and opened again, 
but this time the pupils could not be seen; her tongue 
moved convulsively, but her body was perfectly motion- 
less, and yet her hands trembled as if shaken by fever. 
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“Ha!” said Marat,—‘“‘like the wounded man in the 
hospital!” 

Ves,” 

‘‘Then she is asleep?” 

“Silence!” said Balsamo. 

Then, addressing Marat, — 

“Monsieur,” said he, “the moment has now come when 
all your incredulity must cease. Pick up that letter which 
this woman was bringing you, and which she dropped when 
she fell.” 

Marat obeyed. 

‘“Well?” he asked. 

“Wait!” 

And taking the letter from Marat’s hands, — 

“You know from whom this letter comes?” asked 
Balsamo of the somnambulist. 

‘*No, monsieur,” she replied. 

Balsamo held the sealed letter close to the woman. 
‘Read it to Monsieur Marat, who wishes to know the 
contents.” 

“She cannot read,” said Marat. 

“Yes, but you can read?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, read it, and she will read it after you in propor- 
tion as the words are engraven upon your mind.” 

Marat broke the seal of the letter and read it, while 
Dame Grivette, standing, and trembling beneath the all- 
powerful will of Balsamo, repeated, word for word, as 
Marat read them to himself, the following words: — 


My DEAR Hippocrates, — Apelles has just finished his por 
trait; he has sold it for fifty francs, and these fifty francs are to 
be eaten to-day at the tavern in the Rue Saint Jacques. Will you 
come 

P. §. — It is understood that part is to be drunk. 

Your friend, 
L. Dav, 
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It was word for word what was written. 

Marat let the paper fall from his hand. 

“Well,” said Balsamo, ‘‘you see that Dame Grivette also 
has a soul, and that this soul wakes while she sleeps.” 

‘And a strange soul,” said Marat; “a soul which can 
read when the body cannot.” 

“Because the soul knows everything ; because the soul 
can reproduce by reflection. Try to make her read this 
when she is awake, —that is to say, when the body has 
wrapped the soul in its shadow, —and you will see.” 

Marat was dumb; his whole material philosophy rehelled 
within him, but he could not find a reply. 

“Now,” continued Balsamo, “we shall pass on to what 
interests you most, —that is to say, to what has become 
of your watch. Dame Grivette,” said he, turning to her, 
“who has taken Monsieur Marat’s watch? ” 

The somnambulist made a violent gesture of denial. 

“T do not know,” said she. 

“You know perfectly well,” persisted Balsamo, “and 
you shall te]l me.” 

Then, with a more decided exertion of his will,— 

“Who has taken Monsieur Marat’s watch? — speak!” 

“Dame Grivette has not stolen Monsieur Marat’s watch. 
Why does Monsieur Marat believe she has?” 

“Tf it is not she who has taken it, tell me who has?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You see,” said Marat; “conscience is an impenetrable 
refuge.” 

“Well, since you have only this last doubt,” said 
Balsamo, “you shall be convinced.” 

Then, turning again to the portress, — 

“Tell me who took the watch; I insist upon it.” 

“Come, come,” said Marat, “do not ask an impossibility !” 

“You heard?” said Balsamo; “I have said you must tell 
me.” 

Then, beneath the pressure of this imperious command, 
the unhappy woman began to wring her hands and arms as 
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if she were mad; a shudder like that of an epileptic fit ran 
through her whole body; her mouth was distorted with a 
hideous expression of terror and weakness; she threw her- 
self back, rigid as if she were in a painful convulsion, and 
fell upon the bed. 

“No, no,” said she; “I would rather die!” 

“Well,” said Balsamo, with a burst of anger which made 
the fire flash from his eyes, “you shall die if necessary, 
but you shall speak. Your silence and your obstinacy are 
sufficient indications for me; but for an incredulous person 
we must have irrefragable proofs. Speak!—I will it: 
who has taken the watch?” 

The nervous excitement was at its height; all the 
strength and power of the somnambulist struggled against 
Balsamo’s will; inarticulate cries escaped from her lips, 
which were stained with a reddish foam. 

“She will fall into an epileptic fit,” said Marat. 

“Fear nothing; it is the demon of falsehood who is in 
her, and who refuses to come out.” 

Then, turning towards the woman, and throwing in her 
face a3 much fluid as his hands could contain: 

“Speak!” said he; “who has taken the watch?” 

“Dame Grivette,” replied the somnambulist, in an almost 
inaudible voice. 

‘‘When did she take it?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“Where was it?” 

“Underneath the candlestick.” 

“What has she done with it?” 

“She has taken it to the Rue St. Jacques.” 

“Where in the Rue St. Jacques?” 

“To No. 29.” 

“Which story?” 

“The fifth.” 

“To whom did she give it?” 

“To a shoemaker’s apprentice.” 

“What is his name?” 
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“Simon.” 

“What is this man to her?” 

The woman was silent. 

“What is this man to her?” 

The somnambulist was again silent. 

‘* What is this man to her?” repeated Balsamo. 

The same silence. 

Balsamo extended towards her his hand, impregnated 
with the fluid, and the unfortunate woman, overwhelmed 
by this terrible attack, had only strength to murmur: 

“Her lover.” 

Marat uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

“Silence!” said Balsamo; “allow conscience to speak.” 

Then, continuing to address the woman, who was trem- 
bling all over, and bathed in perspiration: 

“And who advised Dame Grivette to steal the watch?” 
asked he. 

“Noone. She raised the candlestick by accident, she 
saw the watch, and the demon tempted her.” 

“Did she do it from want?” 

“No; for she did not sell the watch.” 

“She gave it away, then?” 

és Yes.” 

“To Simon?” 

The somnambulist made a violent effort. 

“To Simon,” said she. 

Then she covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

Balsamo glanced at Marat, who, with gaping mouth, 
disordered hair, and dilated eyes, was gazing at the fearful 
spectacle. 

“Well, monsieur!” said he; “you see, at last, the 
struggle between the body and the soul; you see con- 
science forced to yield, even in a redoubt which it had 
believed impregnable. Do you confess now that God has 
forgotten nothing in this world, and that He is in every- 
thing? Then deny no longer that there is a conscience; 
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deny no longer that there is a soul; deny no longer the 
unknown, young man! Above all, do not deny faith, 
which is power supreme; and since you are ambitious, 
Monsieur Marat, study; speak little, think much, and do 
not judge your superiors lightly. Adieu; my words have 
opened a vast field before you; cultivate this field, which 
contains hidden treasures. Adieu! Happy will you be if 
you can conquer the demon of incredulity which is in you, 
as I have conquered the demon of falsehood which was in 
this woman.” 

And with these words, which caused the blush of shame 
to tinge the young man’s cheeks, he left the room. 

Marat did not even think of taking leave of him. But 
after his first stupor was over, he perceived that Dame 
Grivette was still sleeping. This sleep struck terror to 
his soul, Marat would rather have seen a corpse upon his 
bed, even if Monsieur de Sartines should interpret the fact 
after his own fashion. 

He gazed on this lifeless form, these turned-up eyes, 
these palpitations, and he felt afraid. His fear increased 
when the living corpse rose, advanced towards him, took 
his hand, and said: 

“Come with me, Monsieur Marat.” 

“ Where to?” 

“To the Rue St. Jacques.” 

“ Why?” 

“Come, come; he commands me to take you.” 

Marat, who had fallen upon a chair, rose. 

Then Dame Grivette, still asleep, opened the door, and 
descended the stairs with the stealthy pace of a cat, scarcely 
touching the steps. 

Marat followed, fearing every moment that she would 
fall, and in falling break her neck. 

Having reached the foot of the stairs, she crossed the 
threshold and entered the street, still followed by the 
young man, whom she led in this manner to the house and 
the garret she had pointed out. 
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She knocked at the door; Marat felt his heart beat so 
violently that he thought it must be audible. 

A man was in the garret; he opened the door. In this 
man Marat recognised a workman of from five-and-twenty 
to thirty years of age, whom he had several times seen in 
the porter’s lodge. 

Seeing Dame Grivette followed by Marat, he started 
back. 

But the somnambulist walked straight to the bed, and 
putting her hand under the thin bolster, she drew out the 
watch, which she gave to Marat, whilst the shoemaker, 
Simon, pale with terror, dared not utter a word, and 
watched with alarmed gaze the least moveinents of this 
woman, whom he believed to be mad 

Scearcely had her hand touched Marat’s, in returning him 
the watch, than she gave a deep sigh and murmured: 

‘*He awakes me! He awakes me!” 

Her nerves relaxed like a cable freed from the capstan, 
the vital spark again animated her eyes, and finding her- 
self face to face with Marat, her hand in his, and still hold- 
ing the watch, —that is to say, the irrefragable proof of 
her crime, —she fell upon the floor of the garret in a deep 
swoon. 

‘Does conscience really exist, then?” asked Marat of 
himself, as he left the room, doubt in his heart and reverie 
in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER CVIL 
THE MAN AND HIS WORKS. 


Watt Marat was employing his time so profitably in 
philosophising on conscience and a dual existence, another 
philosopher in the Rue Plastritre was also busy in recon- 
structing, piece by piece, every part of the preceding 
evening’s adventures, and asking himself if he were or 
were not a very wicked man. Rousseau, with his elbows 
leaning upon the table, and his head drooping heavily on 
his left shoulder, was deep in thought. 

His philosophical and political works, ‘‘Emilius” and 
the ‘Social Contract,” were lying open before him. 

From time to time, when his reflections required it, he 
stooped down to turn over the leaves of these books, which 
he knew by heart.’ 

‘SAh! good heavens!” said he, reading a paragraph from 

‘‘Emilius” upon liberty of conscience, ‘‘what incendiary 
expressions! What philosophy! Just heaven! was there 
ever in the world a firebrand like me? 

“What!” added he, clasping his hands above his head, 

‘*have I written such violent outbursts against the throne 
—the altar of society? I can no longer be surprised if 
some dark and brooding minds have outstripped my 
sophisms, and have gone astray in the paths which I have 
strewed for them with all the flowers of rhetoric. I have 
acted as the disturber of society!” 

He rose from his chair, and paced the room in great 
agitation. 

“*T have,” continued he, “abused those men in power 
who exercise tyranny over authors. Fool! barbarian that 
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I was! Those people are right—a thousand times right! 
What am I, if not a man dangerous to the state? My 
words, written to enlighten the masses, —at least, such 
was the pretext I gave myself, —have become a torch 
which will set the world on fire. I have sown discourses 
on the inequality of ranks, projects of universal fraternity, 
plans of education —and now I reap a harvest of passions 
so ferocious that they would overturn the whole framework 
of society, of intestine wars capable of depopulating the 
world, and of manners so barbarous that they would roll 
back the civilisation of ten centuries! Oh! I am a great 
criminal ! ” 

He read once more a page of his ‘‘Savoyard Vicar.” 

“Yes, that is it! Let us unite to form plans for our 
happiness. 

‘*T have written it! Let us give our virtues the force 
which others give to their vices. 1 have written that also.” 

And Rousseau became still more agitated and unhappy 
than before. 

‘“Thus, by my fault,” said he, “brothers are united to 
brothers, and one day or other some of these concealed 
places of meeting will be invaded by the police; the whole 
nest of these men, who have sworn to eat one another in 
case of treachery, will be arrested, and one bolder than the 
others will take my book from his pocket and will say — 
‘What do you complain of? We are disciples of Monsieur 
Rousseau; we are going through a course of philosophy !’ 
Oh! how Voltaire will laugh at that! There is no fear of 
that courtier’s ever getting into such a wasp’s nest!” 

The idea that Voltaire would ridicule him put the 
Genevese philosopher into a violent rage. 

‘“‘T a conspirator!” muttered he; “1 must be in my 
dotage, certainly! Am I not, in truth, a famous 
conspirator? ” 

He was at this point when Thérése entered with the 
breakfast, but he did net see her. She perceived that he 
was attentively reading a passage in the ‘‘Reveries of a 
Recluse.” 
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“Very good,” said she, placing the hot milk noisily upon 
the very book; ‘“‘my peacock is looking at himself in the 
glass! Monsieur reads his books! Monsieur Rousseau 
admires himself!” 

‘“‘Come, Thérése,” said the philosopher, ‘*patience— 
leave me; I am in no humour for laughing.” 

‘Oh, yes; it is magnificent! is it not?” said she, mock- 
ingly. ‘‘You are delighted with yourself. What vanity 
authors have! and how angry they are to see it in us poor 
women! If I only happen to look in my little mirror, 
monsieur grumbles, and calls me a coquette.” 

She proceeded 1 in this strain, making him the most un- 
happy man in the world, as if Rousseau had not been richly 
enough endowed by nature in this respect. He drank his 
milk without steeping his bread; he reflected. 

‘Very good,” said she; ‘‘there you are, thinking again. 
You are going to write another book full of horrible 
things.” 

Rousseau shuddered. 

‘“‘You dream,” continued Thérase, “of your ideal women, 
and you write books which young girls ought not to read, 
or else profane works which will be burnt by the hands of 
the common executioner.” 

The martyr shuddered again. Thérése had touched him 
to the quick. 

‘*No,” replied he; ‘‘I will write nothing more which can 
cause an evil thought. On the contrary, I wish to write a 
book which all honest people will read with transports of 
joy.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Thérése, taking away the cup, ‘that is 
impossible; your mind is full of obscene thoughts! Only 
the other day I heard you read some passage or other, and 
in it you spoke of women whom you adored. You area 
satyr! a magus! ” 

This word “magus” was one of the most abusive in 
Thérese’s vocabulary; it always made Rousseau shudder. 

“There, there now!” said he; ‘‘my dear woman, you will 
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find that you shall be satisfied. I intend to write that | 
have found the means of regenerating the world without 
causing pain to a single individual by the changes which 
will be effected. Yes, yes; I will mature this project. 
No revolutions! Great heavens! my good Thérése, no 
revolutions ! ” 

“Well, we shall see,” said the housekeeper. 

“Stay ! some one rings.” 

Thérése went out, and returned almost immediately with 
a handsome young man, whom she requested to wait in 
the outer apartment. Then, rejoining Rousseau, who was 
already taking notes with his pencil: 

“Be quick,” said she, ‘“tand lock all these infamous 
things fast. ‘There is some one who wishes to see you.” 

**Who is it?” 

A nobleman of the court.” 

“Did he not tell you his name?” 

“A good idea; as if I would receive a stranger! ” 

“Tell it me, then.” 

‘*Monsieur de Coigny.” 

**Monsieur de Coigny!” exclaimed Rousseau; “ Monsieur 
de Coigny, gentleman-in-waiting to the dauphin?” 

“It must be the same,—a charming youth, a most 
amiable young man.” 

“YT will go, Thérése.” 

Rousseau gave a glance at himself in the mirror, dusted 
his coat, wiped his slippers, which were only old shoes, 
trodden down in the heels by long wear, and entered the 
dining-room, where the gentleman was waiting. 

The latter had not sat down; he was looking, with a sort 
of curiosity, at the dried plants pasted by Rousseau upon 
paper, and enclosed in frames of black wood. At the noise 
Rousseau made in entering, he turned, and bowing most 
courteously: 

“Have I the honour,” said he, ‘“‘of speaking to Monsieur 
Rousseau? ” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the philosopher, in a morose 
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voice, not unmingled, however, with a kind of admiration 
for the remarkable beauty and unaffected elegance of the 
person before him. 

Monsieur de Coigny was, in fact, one of the handsomest 
and most accomplished gentlemen in France. It must have 
been for him, and such as him, that the costume of that 
period was invented. It displayed to the greatest advan- 
tage the symmetry and beauty of his well-turned leg, his 
broad shoulders and deep chest; it gave a majestic air to 
his exquisitely-formed head, and added to the ivory white- 
ness of his aristocratic hands. 

His examination satisfied Rousseau, who, like a true 
artist, admired the beautiful wherever he met with it. 

“Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘what can I do for you?” 

“You have been, perhaps, informed, monsieur,” replied 
the young nobleman, “that Iam the Count de Coigny. I 
may add that I come from madame the dauphiness.” 

Rousseau reddened and bowed. Thérése, who was stand- 
ing in a corner of the dining-room, with her hands in her 
pockets, gazed with complacent eyes at the handsome 
messenger of the greatest princess in France. 

‘‘Madame wants me; for what purpose?” asked Rous- 
seau. “But take a chair, if you please, monsieur.” 

Rousseau sat down, and Monsieur de Coigny drew for- 
ward a straw-bottomed chair and followed his example. 

‘Monsieur, here is the fact. The other day, when his 
Majesty dined at ‘Trianon, he expressed a good deal of 
admiration for your music, which is indeed charming. His 
Majesty sang your prettiest airs, and the dauphiness, who 
is always anxious to please his Majesty in every respect, 
thought that it might give him pleasure to see one of your 
comic operas performed in the theatre at Trianon.” 

Rousseau bowed low. 

‘“*T come, therefore, to ask you, from the dauphiness —” 

“Oh, monsieur,” interrupted Rousseau, ‘‘my permission 
has nothing to do in the matter. My pieces, and the airs 
belonging to them, are the property of the theatre where 
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they are represented. The permission must therefore be 
sought from the comedians, and madame will, I am assured, 
find no obstacles in that quarter. The actors will be too 
happy to play and sing before his Majesty and the court.” 

“That is not precisely what I am commissioned to 
request, monsieur,” said Monsieur de Coigny. “Madame 
the dauphiness wishes to give a more complete and more 
recherché entertainment to his Majesty; he knows all your 
operas, monsieur.” 

Another bow from Rousseau. 

‘‘And sings them charmingly.” 

Rousseau bit his lips. 

‘Tt is too much honour,” stammered he. 

‘‘ Now,” pursued Monsieur de Coigny, “as several ladies 
of the court are excellent musicians, and sing delight- 
fully, and as several gentlemen also have studied music 
with some success, whichever of your operas the dauphiness 
may choose shall be performed by this company of ladies 
and gentlemen, the principal actors being their royal 
highnesses.” 

Rousseau bounded in his chair. 

“T assure you, monsieur,” said he, “that this is a signal 
honour conferred upon me, and I beg you will offer my 
most humble thanks to the dauphiness.” 

“Oh! that is not all,” said Monsieur de Coigny, with a 
smile. 

vAnY” 

“The troupe thus composed is more illustrious, certainly, 
than that usually employed, but also more inexperienced. 
The superintendence and the advice of a master are there- 
fore indispensable. ‘The performance ought to be worthy 
of the august spectator who will occupy the royal box, and 
also of the illustrious author.” 

Rousseau rose to bow again. This time the compliment 
had touched him, and he saluted Monsieur de Coigny most 
graciously. 

“For this purpose, monsieur,” continued the gentleman: 
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in-waiting, “her Royal Highness requests your company 
at Trianon, to superintend the general rehearsal of the 
work.” 

“Qh!” said Rousseau, “ Madame cannot surely think of 
such athing. I at Trianon?” 

“Well!” said Monsieur de Coigny, with the most natural 
air possible. 

‘Oh! monsieur, you are a man of taste and judgment, you 
have more tact than the majority of men; answer me, on 
your conscience, is not the idea of Rousseau, the philoso- 
pher, the outlaw, the misanthrope, attending at court, 
enough to make the whole cabal split their sides with 
laughter ?” 

“TI do not see,” replied Monsieur de Coigny, coldly, 
“how the laughter and the remarks of that foolish set 
which persecutes you should disturb the repose of a gallant 
man, and an author who may lay claim to be the first in the 
kingdom. If you have this weakness, Monsieur Rousseau, 
conceal it carefully ; it alone would be sufficient to raise a 
laugh at your expense. As to what remarks may be made, 
you will confess that those making them had better be 
careful on that point, when the pleasure and the wishes of 
her Royal Highness the dauphiness, presumptive heiress of 
the French kingdom, are in question.” 

“Certainly,” said Rousseau; “ certainly.” 

“Can it be, possibly, a lingering feeling of false shame? ” 
said Monsieur de Coigny, smiling. “ Because you have 
been severe upon kings, do you fear to humanize yourself ? 
Ah! Monsieur Rousseau, you have given valuable lessons 
to the human race, but I hope you do not hate them. And, 
besides, you certainly except the ladies of the blood-royal.” 

“‘ Monsieur, you are very kind to press me so much; but 
think of my position — I live retired, alone, unhappy.” 

Thérése made a grimace. 

“Unhappy!” said she; “he is hard to please!” 

“ Whatever effort I may make, there will always be some- 

ing in my features and manner unpleasing to the eyes of 
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the king and the princesses, who seek only joy and happiness. 
What should I do there — what should I say ?” 

“One would think you distrusted yourself. But, mon- 
sieur, do you not think that he who has written the 
‘Nouvelle Héloise’ and the ‘Confessions,’ must have more 
talent for speaking and acting than all of us others put 
together, no matter what position we occupy ?” 

“TI assure you, monsieur, it is impossible.” 

‘¢That word, monsieur, is not known to princes.” 

“And for that very reason, monsieur, I shall remain at 
home.” 

“ Monsieur, you would not inflict the dreadful disappoint- 
ment of returning vanquished and disgraced to Versailles 
on me, the venturous messenger who undertook to satisfy 
her Royal Highness? It would be such a blow to me, that 
I should immediately retire into voluntary exile. Come, 
my dear Monsieur Rousseau, grant to me, a man full of 
the deepest sympathy for your works, this favour —a 
favour which you would refuse to supplicating kings.” 

‘«‘ Monsieur, your kindness gains my heart; your eloquence 
is irresistible; and your voice touches me more than I can 
express.” 

“ Will you allow yourself to he persuaded.” 

“No, I cannot — no, decidedly; my health forbids such 
@ journey.” 

“ A journey! oh, Monsieur Rousseau, what are you think- 
ing of ? An hour and a quarter in a carriage! ” 

“Yes; for you and your prancing horses.” 

“But all the equipages of the court are at your disposal, 
Monsieur Rousseau. ‘The dauphiness charged me to tell 
you that there is an apartment prepared for you at Trianon ; 
for she is unwilling that you should have to return so late 
to Paris. The dauphin, who knows all your works by heart, 
said, before the whole court, that he would be proud to show 
the room in his palace where Monsieur Rousseau had slept.” 

Thérése uttered a cry of admiration, not for Rousseau, 
but for the good prince. 
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Rousseau could not withstand this last mark of good-will. 

“T must surrender,” said he, “for never have I been so 
well attacked.” 

“Your heart only is vanquished, monsieur,” replied De 
Coigny ; “your mind is impregnable.” 

“T shall go, then, monsieur, in obedience to the wishes 
of her Royal Highness.” 

“Qh! monsieur, receive my personal thanks. As regards 
the dauphiness’s, permit me to abstain. She would feel 
annoyed at being forestalled, as she means to pay them to 
you in person this evening. Besides, you know, it is the 
man’s part to thank a young and adorable lady who is good 
enough to make advances to him.” 

“True, monsieur,” replied Rousseau, smiling; “ but old 
men have the privilege of pretty women - they are sought 
after.” 

“ Tf you will name your hour, Monsieur Rousseau, I shall 
send my carriage for you; or, rather, I will come myself 
to take you up.” 

“No, thank you, monsieur. I must positively refuse 
your kind offer. I will go to Trianon, but let me go in 
whatever manner I may choose. From this moment leave 
me to myself. I shall come, that is all. Tell me the 
hour.” 

“ What, monsieur! you will not allow me to introduce 
you? I knowI am not worthy of the honour, and that a 
name like yours needs no announcement —=” 

“ Monsisur, I am aware that you are more at court than 
Tam anywhere in the world. I do not refuse your offer, 
therefore, from any motives personal to yourself; but I 
love my liberty. I wish to go as if I were merely taking a 
walk, and —in short, that is my ultimatum.” 

“Monsieur, I bow to your decision, and should be most 
unwilling to displease you in any particular. The rehearsal 
commences at six o’clock.” 

“Very well. At a quarter before six I shall be at 
Trianon.” 
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“But by what conveyance?” 

“That is my affair; these are my horses.” 

He pointed to his legs, which were still well formed, and 
displayed with some pretension. 

“Five leagues!” said Monsieur de Coigny, alarmed; 
“you will be knocked up— take care, it will be a fatiguing 
evening!” 

“In that case, I have my carriage and my horses also, — 
a fraternal carriage, the popular vehicle, which belongs to 
my neighbour as well as to myself, and which costs only 
fifteen sous.” 

“Oh! good heavens! The stage-coach! You make me 
shudder.” 

‘‘Tts benches, which seem to you so hard, are to me like 
the Sybarite’s couch; to me they seem stuffed with down 
or strewn with rose-leaves. Adieu, monsieur, till this 
evening.” 

Monsieur de Coigny, seeing himself thus dismissed, took 
his leave after a multitude of thanks, indications more or 
less precise, and expressions of gratitude for his services. 

He descended the dark staircase, accompanied by Rous- 
seau to the landing, and by Thérése half way down the 
stairs, 

Monsieur de Coigny entered his carriage, which was 
waiting in the street, and drove back to Versailles, smiling 
to himself. 

Thérese returned to the apartment, slamming the door 
with angry violence, which foretold a storm for Rousseau. 
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CHAPTER CVIII. 
ROUSSEAU’S TOILET. 


Wuewn Monsieur de Coigny was gone, Rousseau, whose 
ideas this visit had entirely changed, threw himself into 
a little arm-chair,‘with a deep sigh, and said, in a sleepy 
tone: 

“Oh, how tiresome this is! How these people weary 
me with their persecutions ! ” 

Thérése caught the last words as she entered, and plac- 
ing herself before Rousseau: 

‘‘How proud we are!” said she. 

“1?” asked Rousseau, surprised. 

“Yes; you are a vain fellow —a hypocrite!” 

“yy? 

“Yes, you! you are enchanted to go to court, and you 
conceal your joy under this feigned indifference.” 

“Oh! good heavens!” replied Roussean, shrugging his 
shoulders, and humiliated at being so truly described. 

‘Do you not wish to make me believe that it is not a great 
honour for you to perform for the king the airs you thump 
here upon your spinet, like a good-for-nothing, as you 
are?” 

Rousseau looked angrily at his wife. 

“You are a simpleton,” said he; “it is no honour for a 
man such as I am to appear before a king. To what does 
this man owe that he is on the throne? To a caprice of 
nature, which gave him a queen as his mother; but I 
am worthy of being called before the king to minister to 
his recreation. It is to my works I owe it, and to the 
fame acquired by my works.” 
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Thérése was not a woman to be so easily conquered. 

“JT wish Monsieur de Sartines heard you talking in this 
style; he would give you a lodging in Bicétre, or a cell at 
Charenton.” 

“Because this Monsieur de Sartines is a tyrant in the 
pay of another tyrant, and because man is defenceless 
against tyrants with the aid of his genius alone. But if 
Monsieur de Sartines were to persecute me —” 

‘‘Well, what then?” asked Thérése. 

“Ah! yes,” sighed Rousseau, “yes, I know that would 
delight my enemies.” 

“Why have you enemies?” continued Thérese. “ Because 
you are ill-natured, and because you have attacked every 
one. Ah, Monsieur de Voltaire knows how to make 
friends, he does! ” 

“True,” said Rousseau, with an angelic smile. 

“But, dame/ Monsieur de Voltaire is a gentleman, — 
he is the intimate friend of the King of Prussia; he has 
horses, he is rich, and lives in his chAteau at Ferney. And 
all that he owes to his merit. Therefore, when he goas to 
court, he does not act the disdainful man —he is quite at 
home there.” 

“And do you think,” said Rousseau, “that I shall not be 
at home there? Think you that I do not know where all 
the money that is spent there comes from, or that I am 
duped by the respect which is paid to the master? Oh! 
my good woman, who judgest everything falsely, remem- 
ber, if I act the disdainful, it is because I really feel con- 
tempt; remember, that if I despise the pomp of these 
courtiers, it is because they have stolen their riches.” 

“Stolen!” said Thérése, with inexpresaible indignation. 

“Yes, stolen, from you—from me—from every one. 
All the gold they have upon their fine clothes should be 
restored to the poor wretches who want bread. That is 
the reason why I, who know all these things, go so reluc- 
tantly to court.” 

“I do not say that the people are happy — but the king 
is always the king.” 
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**Well, I obey him; what more does he want?” 

“Ah! you obey because you are afraid. You must not 
say in my hearing that you go against your will, or that 
you are & brave man, for if so, I shall reply that you are 
a hypocrite, and that you are very glad to go.” 

‘I do not fear anything,” said Rousseau, superbly. 

‘Good! Just go and say to the king one quarter of what 
you have been telling me the last half hour.” 

‘‘T shall assuredly do so, if my feelings prompt me.” 

“Vou? ” 

‘Yes. Have I ever recoiled?” 

‘Bah! You dare not take a bone from a cat when she 
is gnawing it, for fear she should scratch you! What would 
you be if surrounded by guards and swordsmen? Look 
you, I know you as well as if I were your mother. You 
will just now go and shave yourself afresh, oil your hair, 
and make yourself beautiful; you will display your leg to 
the utmost advantage; you will put on your interesting 
little winking expression, because your eyes are small and 
round, and if you opened them naturally, that would be 
seen, while, when you wink, you make people believe that 
they are as large as carriage entrances. You will ask me 
for your silk stockings, you will put on your chocolate- 
coloured coat with steel buttons, and your beautiful new 
wig; you will order a coach, and my philosopher will go 
and be adored by the ladies! And to-morrow ah! — to- 
morrow, there will be such ecstatic reveries, such interest- 
ing langour! You will come back amorous, you will sigh 
and write verses, and you will dilute your coffee with your 
tears. Oh, how well I know you!” 

“You are wrong, my dear,” said Rousseau. “I tell you 
I am reluctantly obliged to go to court; I go because, after 
all, I fear to cause scandal, as every honest citizen should 
do. Moreover, I am not one of those who refuse to 
acknowledge the supremacy of one citizen in a republic; 
‘but as to making advances, as to brushing my new coat 
against the gold spangles of these gentlemen of the {il- 
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de-Beuf —no, no—I shall do nothing of the sort; and 
if you catch me doing so, laugh at me as much as you 
please.” 

‘Then you will not dress?” said Thérése, sarcastically. 

6 No. ” 

“You will not put on your new wig?” 

é“ No. ? 

“You will not wink with your little eyes?” 

“T tell you I shall go like a free man, without affectation 
and without fear. I shall go to court as if I were going 
to the theatre; and let the actors like me or not, I care not 
for them.” 

“Oh! you will at least trim your beard,” said Thérése; 
“it is half a foot long!” 

**T tell you I shall make no change.” 

Thérése burst into so loud and prolonged a laugh that 
Rousseau was obliged to take refuge in the next room. 
But the housekeeper had not finished her persecutions; 
she had them of all colours and kinds. 

She opened the cupboard and took out his best coat, his 
clean linen, and beautifully polished shoes. She spread 
all these articles out upon the bed and over the chairs in 
the apartment; but Roussean did not seem to pay the least 
attention. 

At last Thérése said: 

“Come, it is time you should dress; a court toilet is 
tedious. You will have barely time to reach Versailles at 
the appointed hour.” 

“‘T have told you, Thérése, that I shall do very well as I 
am. It is the same dress in which I present myself every 
day amongst my fellow-citizens. A king is but a citizen 
like myself.” 

‘Come, come,” said Thérése, trying to tempt him and 
bring him to her purpose by artful insinuation; ‘“‘do not 
pout, Jacques, and don’t be foolish. Here are your clothes. 
Your razor is ready; I have sent for the barber, in case 
you have your nervousness to-day.” 
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“Thank you, my dear,” replied Rousseau; “TI shall only 
just give myself a brush,‘and take my shoes, because I 
cannot go out in slippers.” 

‘Ig he going to be firm, I wonder?” thought Thérése. 

She tried to coax him, sometimes by coquetry, sometimes 
by persuasion, and sometimes by the violence of her rail- 
lery; but Rousseau knew her, and saw the snare. He felt 
that the moment he should give way, he would be unmerci- 
fully disgraced and ridiculed by his better-half; he deter- 
mined, therefore, not to give way, and abstained from 
looking at the fine clothes, which set off what he termed 
his natural advantages. 

Thérese watched him. She had only one resource left, 
—this was the glance which Rousseau never failed to give 
in the glass before he went out; for the philosopher was 
neat to an extreme, if there can be an extreme in neatness. 

But Rousseau continued to be on his guard, and as he 
had caught Thérése’s anxious look, he turned his back to 
the looking-glass. The hour arrived; the philosopher had 
filled his head with all the disagreeable remarks he could 
think of to say to the king. 

He repeated some scraps of them to himself while he 
buckled his shoes, then tucked his hat under his arm, 
seized his cane, and taking advantage of a moment when 
Thérése could not see him, he pulled down his coat and 
his waistcoat with both hands, to smooth the creases. 

Thérese now returned, handed him a handkerchief, which 
he plunged into his huge pocket, and then accompanied 
him to the landing-place, saying: 

“Come, Jacques, be reasonable; you look quite frightful; 
you have the air of some false moneyer.” 

“Adieu!” said Rousseau. 

‘*You look like a thief, monsieur,” said Thérése; “take 
care!” 

‘“‘Take care of fire,” said Rousseau, “and do not touch 
my papers.” 

“You have just the air of a spy, I assure you!” said 
Thérése in despair. 
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Rowssean made no replys he denvended the steps sing 
Ing, and favoured by the chaourity, be gave his bat g brush 
with his sleeve, smoothed his shirtefill with bis left 
hand, and touched up bis toilet with a rapid but skilful 
movement, 

Arrived at the foot of the stains, he boldly confronted 
the mud of the Rue Plastriéne, walking upon tiptoe, and 
reached the Champe-Elyades, where those honest vebile 
wich some rather affeotedly call pataches were stationed, 
and which, 80 late as ten years ago, still earried, or rather 
bundled, from Paris to Versailles those travellers who 
were obliged to use eeouony, 
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Tue adventures of the journey are of no importance. A 
Swiss, an assistant-clerk, a citizen, and an abbé, were, of 
course, amongst his travelling companions. 

He arrived at half-past five. The court was already 
assembled at Trianon, and the performers were going over 
their parts while waiting for the king; for as to the author, 
no one thought of him. Some were aware that Monsieur 
Rousseau of Geneva was to come to direct the rehearsal; 
but they took no greater interest in seeing Monsieur Rous- 
seau than Monsieur Rameau, or Monsieur Marmontel, or 
any other of those singular animals, to a sight of which the 
courtiers sometimes treated themselves in their drawing- 
rooms or country-houses. 

Rousseau was received by the usher-in-waiting, who had 
been ordered by Monsieur de Coigny to inform him as soon 
as the philosopher should arrive. 

This young nobleman hastened with his usual courtesy, 
and received Rousseau with the most amiable empressement. 
But scarcely had he cast his eyes over his person, than he 
stared with astonishment, and could not prevent himself 
from recommencing the examination. 

Rousseau was dusty, pale, and dishevelled, and his pale- 
ness rendered conspicuous such a beard as no master of 
the ceremonies had ever seen reflected in the mirrors of 
Versailles. 

Rousseau felt deeply embarrassed under Monsieur de 
Coigny’s scrutiny, but more embarrassed still when, 
approaching the hall of the theatre, he saw the profusion 
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of splendid dresses, valuable lace, diamonds, and blue 
ribbons, which, with the gilding of the hall, produced the 
effect of a bouquet of flowers in an immense basket. 

Rousseau felt ill at ease also when he breathed this per- 
fumed atmosphere, so intoxicating for plebeian nerves. 
Yet he was obliged to proceed, and put a bold face on the 
matter. Multitudes of eyes were fixed upon him who thus 
formed a stain, as it were, on the polish of the assembly. 
Monsieur de Coigny still preceding him led him to the 
orchestra, where the musicians were awaiting him. 

When there, he felt rather relieved, and while his music 
was being performed, he seriously reflected that the worst 
danger was past, that the step was taken, and that all the 
reasoning in the world could now be of no avail. 

Already the dauphiness was on the stage, in her costume 
as Colette; she waited for Colin. 

Monsieur de Coigny was changing his dress in his box. 

All at once the king entered, surrounded by a crowd of 
bending heads. Louis smiled, and seemed to be in the 
best humour possible. 

The dauphin seated himself at his right hand, and the 
Count de Provence, arriving soon after, took his place on 
the left. Ona sign from the king, the fifty persons who 
composed the assembly, private as it was, took their seats. 

“Well, why do you not begin?” asked Louis. 

“Sire,” said the dauphiness, “the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses are not yet dressed; we are waiting for them.” 

“They can perform in their usual dresses,” said the 
king. 

“No, sire,” replied the dauphiness, “for we wish to 
try the dresses and costumes by candle-light, to be certain 
of the effect.” 

“You are right, madame,” said the king; “then let us 
take a stroll.” 

And Louis rose to make the circuit of the corridor and 
the stage. Besides, he was rather uneasy at not seeing 
Madame Dubarry. 
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When the king had left the box, Rousseau gazed in a 
melancholy mood and with an aching heart at the empty 
hall and his own solitary position; it was a singular con- 
trast to the reception he had anticipated. 

He had pictured to himself that on his entrance all the 
groups would separate before him; that the curiosity of 
the courtiers would be even more importunate and more 
significative than that of the Parisians; he had feared 
questions and presentations; and lo! no one paid any 
attention to him! 

He thought that his long beard was not yet long enough, 
that rags would not have been more remarked than his old 
clothes; and he applauded himself for not having been so 
ridiculous as to aim at elegance. But in the bottom of his 
heart he felt humiliated at being thus reduced to the 
simple post of leader of the orchestra. Suddenly an 
officer approached and asked him if he was not Monsieur 
Rousseau? 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied he. 

“Madame the dauphiness wishes to speak to you, mon- 
sieur,” said the officer. 

Rousseau rose, much agitated. 

The dauphiness was waiting for him. She held in her 
hand the air of Colette: — 


“My happiness is gone.” 


The moment she saw Rousseau, she advanced towards 
him. The philosopher bowed very humbly, saying to 
himself, ‘‘that his bow was for the woman, not for the 
princess.” 

The dauphiness, on the contrary, was as gracious towards 
the savage philosopher as she would have been to the most 
finished gentleman in Europe. 

She requested his advice about the inflection she ought 
to give to the third strophe — 


* Colin leaves me.” 
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Rousseau forthwith commenced to develop a theory of 
declamation and melody, which, learned as it was, was 
interrupted by the noisy arrival of the king and several 
courtiers. 

Louis entered the room in which the dauphiness was 
taking her lesson from the philosopher. The first impulse 
of the king’s, when he saw this carelessly-dressed person, 
was the same that Monsieur de Coigny had manifested, 
only Monsieur de Coigny knew Rousseau, and the king did 
not. 

He stared, therefore, long and steadily at our freeman, 
whilst still receiving the thanks and compliments of the 
dauphiness. 

This look, stamped with royal authority —this look, not 
accustomed to be lowered before any one—~ produced a 
powerful effect upon Rousseau, whose quick eye was timid 
and unsteady. 

The dauphiness waited until the king had finished his 
scrutiny, then, advancing towards Rousseau, she said: 

“Will your Majesty allow me to present our author to 
you?” 

“Your author?” said the king, seeming to consult 
memory. 

During this short dialogue Rousseau was upon burning 
coals. The king’s eye had successively rested upon and 
burnt up, like the sun’s rays under a powerful lens, the 
long beard, the dubious shirt-frill, the dusty garb, and the 
ald wig of the greatest writer in his kingdom. 

The dauphiness took pity on the latter. 

“Monsieur Jean Jacques Rousseau, sire,” said she, ‘the 
author of the charming opera we are going to execute 
before your Majesty.” 

The king raised his head. 

“Ah!” said he, coldly, ‘‘Monsieur Rousseau, I greet 
you.” 

And he continued to look at him in such a manner as to 
point out all the imperfections of his dress, 
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Rousseau asked himself how he ought to salute the King 
of France, without being a courtier, but also without im- 
politeness, for he confessed that he was in the prince’s 
house. 

But while he was making these reflections, the king 
addressed him with that graceful ease of princes who have 
said everything when they have uttered an agreeable ora 
disagreeable remark to the person before them. Rousseau, 
petrified, had at first stood speechless. AJl the phrases he 
had prepared for the tyrant were forgotten. 

“Monsieur Rousseau,” said the king, still looking at 
his coat and wig, ‘‘you have composed some charming 
music, which has caused me to pass several very pleasant 
moments.” 

Then the king, in a voice which was diametrically opposed 
to all diapason and melody, commenced singing: — 


“ Had I turned a willing ear, 
The gallants of the tawn to hear, 
Ah! I had found with ease 
Other lovers then to please.” 


“Tt is charming! ” said the king, when he had finished. 

Rousseau bowed. 

“T do not know if I shall sing it well,” said the 
dauphiness. 

Rousseau turned towards the dauphiness to make some 
remark in reply; but the king had commenced again, and 
was singing the romance of Colin: — 


“From my hut, obscure and cold, 
Care is absent never ; 
Whether storm, or sun, or cold, 
Suffering, toil, forever,” 


His Majesty sang frightfully for a musician. Rousseau, 
half flattered by the monarch’s good memory, half wounded 
by his detestable execution, looked like a monkey nibbling 
an onion, —crying on one side of his face and laughing on 
the other. 
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The dauphiness preserved her composure with that im- 
perturbable self-possession which is only found at court. 
The king, without the least embarrassment, continued : — 


“ Tf thou ‘It come to cast thy lot 
In thy Colin’s humble cot, 
My sweet shepherdess Colette, 
I’d bid adieu to all regres.” 


Rousseau felt the colour rising to his face. 

“Tell me, Monsieur Rousseau,” said the king, “is it 
true that you sometimes dress in the costume of an 
Armenian ? ” 

Rousseau blushed more deeply than before, and his 
tongue was so glued to his throat that not for a kingdom 
could he have pronounced a word at this moment. 

The king continued to sing, without waiting for a 
reply: — 

“Ah! but little, as times go, 


Doth love know 
What he ’d let, or what he'd hinder.” 


“You live in the Rue Plastriére, I believe, Monsieur 
Rousseau?” said the king. 

Rousseau made a gesture in the affirmative with his head, 
but that was the ultima thule of his strength. Never had he 
called up so much to his support. The king hummed: — 


“She is a child, 
She is a child.” 


“Tt is said that you are on bad terms with Voltaire, 
Monsieur Rousseau ? ” 

At this blow, Rousseau lost the little presence of mind 
he had remaining, and was totally put out of countenance. 
The king did not seem to have much pity for him, and, con- 
tinuing his ferocious melomania, he moved off singing, — 


“ Come, dance with me beneath the elms; 
Young maidens, come, be merry,” — 
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with orchestral accompaniments which would have killed 
Apollo, as the latter killed Marsyas. 

Rousseau remained alone in the centre of the room. The 
dauphiness had quitted it to finish her toilet. 

Rousseau, trembling and confused, regained the corridor ; 
but on his way he stumbled against a couple dazzling with 
diamonds, flowers, and lace, who filled up the entire width 
of the corridor, although the young man squeezed his 
lovely companion tenderly to his side. 

The young woman, with her fluttering laces, her tower- 
ing head-dress, her fan, and her perfumes, was radiant as 
a star. It was she against whom Rousseau brushed in 
passing. 

The young man, slender, elegant, and charming, with his 
blue ribbon rustling against his English shirt-frill, every 
now and then burst into a laugh of most engaging frank- 
ness, and then suddenly interrupted it with little confiden- 
tial whispers, which made the lady laugh in her turn, and 
showed that they were on excellent terms. 

Rousseau recognised the Countess Dubarry in this beau- 
tiful lady, this seducing creature; and the moment he 
perceived her, true to his habit of absorbing his whole 
thoughts on a single object, he no longer saw her 
companion. 

The young man with the blue ribbon was no other than 
the Count d’Artois, who was merrily toying with’ his grand- 
father’s favourite. 

When Madame Dubarry perceived Rousseau’s dark fig- 
ure, she exclaimed : — 

‘Ah, good heavens!” 

“What!” said the Count d’Artois, also looking at the 
philosopher ; and already he had stretched out his hand to 
make way for his companion. 

‘“‘ Monsieur Rousseau!” exclaimed Madame Dubarry. 

, “Rousseau of Geneva?” said the Count d’Artois, in the 
tone of a schoolboy in the holidays. 

“Yes, monseigneur,” replied the countess. 
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“Ah! good day, Monsieur Rousseau,” said the young 
fop, seeing Rousseau making a despairing effort to force a 
passage, — “good day ; we are going to hear your music.” 

“ Monseigneur!” stammered Rousseau, seeing the blue 
ribbon. 

“Ah! most charming music!” exclaimed the countess ; 
“and completely in harmony with the heart and mind of 
the author.” 

Rousseau raised his head, and his eyes met the burning 
gaze of the countess. 

“Madame! ” said he, i]l-humoredly. 

“T will play Colin, madame,” cried the Count d’Artois, 
“and I entreat that you, Madame la Comtesse, will play 
Colette.” 

‘With all my heart, monseigneur; but I would never 
dare—1, who am not an artist —to profane the music of 
& master.” 

Rousseau would have given his life to look again at her; 
but the voice, the tone, the flattery, the beauty, had each 
planted a baited hook in his heart, He tried to escape. 

“ Monsieur Rousseau,” said the prince, blocking up the 
passage, “I wish you would teach me the part of Colin.” 

“T dare not ask Monsieur Rousseau to give me his ad- 
vice respecting Colette,” said the countess, feigning timid- 
ity, and thus completing the overthrow of the philosopher. 

But yet his eyes inquired why. 

“Monsieur Rousseau hates me,” said she to the prince, 
with her enchanting voice. 

“You are jesting!” exclaimed the Count d’Artois. 
“Who could hate you, madame ?” 

“You see it plainly,” replied she. 

“Monsieur Rousseau is too great a man, and has written 
too many noble works, to fly from such a charming woman,” 
said the Count d’Artois. 

Rousseau heaved a sigh as if he were ready to give up 
the ghost, and made his escape through a narrow loophole 
which the Count d’Artois had imprudently left between 
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himself and the wall. But Rousseau was not in luck this 
evening. He had scarcely proceeded four steps when he 
met another group, composed of two men, one old, the other 
young. The young one wore the blue ribbon; the other, 
who might be about fifty years of age, was dressed in red, 
and looked austere and pale. These two men overheard 
the merry laugh of the Count d’Artois, who exclaimed 
loudly : — 

ag ne Monsieur Rousseau, Monsieur Rousseau! [ shall 
say that the countess put you to flight; and, in truth, no 
one would believe it.” 

“ Rousseau!” murmured the two men. 

“Stop him, brother!” said the prince, still laughing; 
“stop him, Monsieur de Vauguyon !” 

Rousseau now comprehended on what rock his evil star 
had shipwrecked him. The Count de Provence and the 
governor of the royal youths were before him. 

The Count de Provence also barred the way. 

“Good day, monsieur,” said he, with his dry pedantic 
voice. 

Rousseau, almost at his wits’ end, bowed, muttering to 
himself: — 

“T shall never get away!” 

“Ah! Tam delighted to have met you,” said the prince, 
with the air of a schoolmaster who finds a pupil in fault. 

“More absurd compliments!” thought Rousseau, “How 
insipid these great people are ! ” 

“T have read your translation of Tacitus, monsieur.” 

“Ah! true,” thought Rousseau; “this one is a pedant, a 
scholar.” 

“Do you know that it is very difficult to translate 
Tacitus ? ” 

“ Monseigneur, I said so in a short preface.” 

“ Yes, I know, I know ; you said in it that you had only 
a slight knowledge of Latin.” 

“Tt is true, monseigneur.” 

“Then, Monsieur Rousseau, why translate Tacitus ?” 
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“ Monseigneur, it improves one’s style.” 

«Ah! Monsieur Rousseau, it was wrong to translate 
‘imperatoria brevitate’ by a grave and concise discourse.” 

Rousseau, uneasy, consulted his memory. 

“ Yes,” said the young prince, with the confidence of an 
old savant who discovers a fault in Saumaise; “yes, you 
translated it so. It is in the paragraph where Tacitus 
relates that Pison harangued his soldiers.” 

“Well, monsiegneur ? ” 

‘Well, Monsieur Rousseau, ‘imperatoria brevitate’ 
means with the conciseness of a general, or of a man ac- 
customed to command. With the brevity of command ; that 
is the expression, is it not, Monsieur de la Vauguyon ?” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” replied the governor. 

Rousseau made no reply. The prince added : — 

. ©That is an evident mistake, Monsieur Rousseau. Oh! I 
will find you another.” 

Rousseau turned pale. 

‘Stay, Monsieur Rousseau, there is one in the paragraph 
relating to Cecina. It commences thus: ‘At in superiore 
Germania.’ You know he is describing Cecina, and Tacitus 
says, ‘Cito sermone.’ ” 

“‘T remember it perfectly, monseigneur.” 

“You translated that by speaking well.” 

“ Yes, monseigneur, and I thought — ” 

“<Cito sermone’ means speaking quickly, that is to say 
easily.” 

“T said speaking well.” 

“Then it should have been ‘decoro,’ or ‘ornato,’ or 
‘eleganti sermone’; ‘cito’ is a picturesque epithet, Mon- 
sieur Rousseau. Just as, in portraying the change in 
Otho’s conduct, Tacitus says, ‘ Delata voluptate, dissimu- 
lata luxuria, cunctaque ad imperii decorem composita.” 

“T have translated that, Dismissing luxury and effemi- 
nacy to other times, he surprised the world by industriously 
applying himself to re-establish the glory of the empire.” 

“Wrong, Monsieur Rousseau, wrong! In the first place, 
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you have run the three little phrases into one, which obliges 
you to translate ‘dissimulata luxuria’ badly. Then you 
made a blunder in the last portion of the phrase. Tacitus 
did not mean that the Emperor Otho applied himself to 
re-establishing the glory of the empire: he meant to say 
that, no longer gratifying his passions, and dissimulating 
his luxurious habits, Otho accommodated all, made all turn 
—all, you understand, Monsieur Rousseau, that is to say, 
even his passions and his vices — to the glory of the em- 
pire. That is the sense, —it is rather complex; yours, how- 
ever, is too restricted, is it not, Monsieur de la Vauguyon ?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

Rousseau perspired and panted under this pitiless 
infliction. 

The prince allowed him a moment’s breathing time, and 
then continued : — 

“You are much more in your element in philosophy, 
monsieur.” 

Rousseau bowed. 

“But your ‘ Emilius’ is a dangerous book.” 

“Dangerous, monseigneur ? ” 

“Yes, from the quantity of false ideas it will put into 
the humble citizens’ heads! ” 

“ Monseigneur, aS soon as a man is a father, he can enter 
into the spirit of my book, whether he be the first or the 
last in the kingdom. To be a father —is — is—” 

“Tell me, Monsieur Rousseau,” asked the satirical prince, 
all at once, “your ‘Confessions’ form a very amusing 
book, How many children have you had ?” 

Rousseau turned pale, staggered, and raised an angry and 
stupefied glance to his young tormentor’s face, the expres- 
sion of which only increased the malicious humour of the 
Count de Provence. 

It was only malice, for, without waiting for a reply, the 
prince moved away arm in arm with his preceptor, con- 
tinuing his commentaries on the works of the man whom 
he had so cruelly crushed. 
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Rousseau, left alone, was gradually recovering from his 
stupefaction, when he heard the first bars of his overture 
executed by the orchestra. 

He proceeded in that direction with a faltering step, and 
when he had reached his seat he said to himself : — 

“Fool! coward! stupid ass that I am! Now only do I 
find the answer I should have made the cruel little pedant. 
‘Monseigneur,’ I should have said, ‘it is not charitable in 
@ young person to torment a poor old man! ’” 

He had just reached this point, quite content with his 
phrase, when the dauphiness and Monsieur de Coigny com- 
menced their duet. The preoccupation of the philosopher 
was disturbed by the suffering of the musician, —the ear 
was to be tortured after the heart. 
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CHAPTER CX. 
THE REHEARSAL. 


THe rehearsal once fairly commenced, and the general 
attention drawn to the stage, Rousseau was no longer re- 
marked, and it was he, on the contrary, who became the 
observer. He heard court lords who sang completely out 
of tune in their shepherd’s dresses, and saw ladies arrayed 
in their court dresses coquetting like shepherdesses, 

The dauphiness sang correctly, but she was a bad actress; 
and her voice, moreover, was so weak that she could scarcely 
be heard. The king, not to intimidate any one, had retired 
to an obscure box, where he chatted with the ladies. The 
dauphin prompted the words of the opera, which went off 
royally badly. 

Rousseau determined not to listen, but he felt it very 
difficult to avoid overhearing what passed. He had one 
consolation, however, for he had just perceived a charming 
face among the illustrous figurantes, and the village maiden, 
who was the possessor of this charming face, had incompara- 
bly the most delightful voice of the entire company. 

Rousseau’s attention became at once completely riveted, 
and from his position behind his desk he gazed with his 
whole soul at the charming figurante, and listened with all 
his ears to drink in the enchanting melody of her voice. 

When the dauphiness saw the author so deeply attentive, 
she felt persuaded, from his smile and his sentimental air, 
that he was pleased with the execution of his work, and, 
eager for a compliment, — for she was a woman,— she leaned 
forward to the desk, saying, — 

“*Ts our performance very bad, Monsieur Roussean?” 
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But Rousseau, with lips apart and absent air, did not 
reply. 

“Oh! we have made some blunders,” said the dauphin- 
ess, ‘and Monsieur Rousseau dares not tell us! Pray 
do, Monsieur Rousseau! ” 

Rousseau’s gaze never left the beautiful personage, who 
on her side did not perceive in the least the attention 
which she excited. 

“Ah!” said the dauphiness, following the direction of 
our philosopher’s eyes, ‘‘it is Mademoiselle Taverney who 
has been in fault!” 

Andrée blushed; she saw all eyes directed towards her. 

“No! no!” exclaimed Rousseau; “it was not mademoi- 
selle, for mademoiselle sings like an angel!” 

Madame Dubarry darted at the philosopher a look keener 
than a javelin. 

The Baron de Taverney, on the contrary, felt his heart 
bound with joy, and greeted Rousseau with a most enchant- 
ing smile. 

“Do you think that young girl sings well?” said Madame 
Dubarry to the king, who was evidently struck by Rous- 
seau’s words. . 

“In a chorus I cannot hear distinctly,” said Louis XV. ; 
“it requires a musician to be able to distinguish.” 

Meanwhile Rousseau was busy in the orchestra directing 
the chorus: — 


“Colin revient 4 sa bergére, 
Célébrons un retour si beau.” 


As he turned to resume his seat, he saw Monsieur de 
Jussieu bowing to him graciously. 

It was no slight pleasure for the Genevese to be seen thus 
giving laws to the court by a courtier who had wounded 
him a little by his superiority. He returned his bow most 
ceremoniously, and continued to gaze at Andrée, who looked 
even more lovely for the praises she had received. 

As the rehearsal proceeded, Madame Dubarry became 
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furious; twice had she surprised Louis XV.’s attention 
wandering, distracted by the spectacle before him from the 
sweet speeches she whispered. 

The spectacle in the eyes of the jealous favourite meant 
Andrée alone, but this did not prevent the dauphiness from 
receiving many compliments, and being in charmingly gay 
spirits. Monsieur de Richelieu fluttered around her with 
the agility of a young man, and succeeded in forming, at 
the extremity of the stage, a circle of laughers, of which 
the dauphiness was the centre, and which rendered the 
Dubarry party extremely uneasy. 

“Tt appears,” said he, aloud, “that Mademoiselle de 
Taverney has a sweet voice.” 

“Charming!” said the dauphiness; “and had I not been 
too selfish, I should have allowed her to play Colette; but 
as it is for my amusement that I undertook the character, 
I will give it up to no one.” 

“Oh! Mademoiselle de Taverney would not sing it better 
than your royal Highness,” said Richelieu, “and —” 

“ Mademoiselle is an excellent musician,” said Rousseau, 
with enthusiasm. 

“Excellent!” responded the dadphiness; “and, to con- 
fess the truth, it is she who teaches me my part; besides, 
she dances enchantingly, and I dance very badly.” 

The effect of this conversation upon the king, upon 
Madame Dubarry, and the whole crowd of curious news- 
mongers and envious intriguers, may be imagined. All 
either tasted the pleasure of inflicting a wound, or received 
the blow with shame and grief. There were no indifferent 
spectators, except perhaps Andrée herself. 

The dauphiness, incited by Richelieu, ended by making 
Andrée sing the air: — 

“T have lost my love, — 


Colin leaves me.” 


The king’s head was seen to mark the time with such 
evident tokens of pleasure, that Madame Dubarry’s rouge 
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fell off, from her agitation, in little flakes, as paintings 
fall to pieces from damp. 

Richelieu, more malicious than a woman, enjoyed his 
revenge. He had drawn near the elder Taverney, and the 
two old men formed a tableau which might have been taken 
for Hypocrisy and Corruption sealing a project of union. 

Their joy increased the more as Madame Dubarry’s 
features grew by degrees darker and darker. She added 
the finishing stroke to it by rising angrily, which was con- 
trary to all etiquette, as the king was still seated. 

The courtiers, like ants, felt the storm approach, and 
hastened to seek shelter with the strongest. The dau- 
phiness was more closely surrounded by her own friends, 
Madame Dubarry was more courted by hers. 

By degrees the interest of the rehearsal was diverted 
from its natural course, and was turned in quite a different 
direction. Colin and Colette were no more thought of, and 
many spectators thought that it would soon be Madame 
Dubarry’s turn to sing: — 


*T have lost my love, — 
Colin leaves me.” 


“Do you mark,” whispered Richelieu to Taverney, “your 
daughter’s immense success?” 

And he drew him into the corridor, pushing open a 
glass door, and causing a looker-on, who had been cling- 
ing to the framework in order to see into the hall, to fall 
backwards. 

“Plague take the wretch!” grumbled Richelieu, dusting 
his sleeve, which the rebound of the door had brushed 
against, and seeming still more angry when he saw that 
the looker-on was dressed like a workman of the chateau. 

It was, in fact, a workman with a basket of flowers 
under his arm, who had succeeded in climbing up behind 
the glass, from which position he commanded a view of 
the entire salon. 

He was pushed back into the corridor, and almost over 
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turned; but, although he himself escaped falling, his 
basket was upset. 

“Ah! I know the rascal,” said Taverney, angrily. 

“Who is it?” asked the duke. 

“What are you doing here, scoundrel?” said Taverney. 

Gilbert — for the reader has doubtless already recognised 
him — replied, haughtily: — 

“You see, —I am looking.” 

“Instead of being at your work?” said Richelieu. 

“My work is done,” said Gilbert, humbly addressing the 
duke, without deigning to look at Taverney. 

“Am I fated to meet this lazy rascal everywhere?” said 
Taverney. 

“Gently, monsieur,” interrupted a voice; “gently. My 
little Gilbert is a good workman and an industrious 
botanist.” 

Taverney turned, and saw Monsieur de Jussieu, who 
was patting Gilbert on the head. The baron reddened 
with anger and moved off. 

“Valets here!” muttared he. 

“Hush!” said Richelieu, “there is Nicole! —look,— up 
there, at the corner of the door. The little buxom witch! 
she is not making bad use of her eyes either.” 

The marshal was correct. Partially concealed behind a 
score of the domestics of Trianon, Nicole raised her charm- 
ing head ahove all the others, and her eyes, dilated with 
surprise and admiration, seamed to magnify everything she 
saw. 

Gilbert perceived her, and turned another way. 

“Come, come!” said the duke to Taverney; “I fancy the 
king wishes to speak to you. He is looking this way.” 

And the two friends disappeared in the direction of the 
royal box. : 

Madame Dubarry was standing behind the king, and 
interchanging signs with Monsieur d’Aiguillon, who was 
also standing, and who did not lose one of his uncle’g 
movements, 
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Rousseau, now left alone, admired Andrée; he was 
endeavouring, if we may use the expression, to fall in love 
with her. 

The illustrious actors proceeded to disrobe in their boxes, 
which Gilbert had decorated with fresh flowers. 

Taverney, left alone in the passage by Monsieur de 
Richelieu, who had gone to rejoin the king, felt his heart 
alternately chilled and elated. At last the duke returned 
and placed his finger upon his lips. Taverney turned vale 
with joy, and advanced to meet his friend, who drew him 
beneath the royal box. There they overheard the follow- 
ing conversation, which was quite inaudible to the rest of 
the company. Madame Dubarry was saying to the king: — 

“May I expect your Majesty to supper this evening?” 

And the king replied: — 

“T feel fatigued, countess; excuse me.” 

At the same moment, the dauphin entered, treading 
almost on Madame Dubarry’s toes, without seeming to see 
her. 

“Sire,” said he, “will your Majesty do us the honour of 
supping with us at Trianon?” 

“No, my son; I was just this moment saying to the 
countess that I feel fatigued. Our young people have 
made me giddy; I shall sup alone.” 

The dauphin bowed and retired. Madame Dubarry 
curtseyed almost to the ground, and, trembling with rage, 
left the box. When she was gone, the king made a sign 
to the Duke de Richelieu. 

“Duke,” said he, “I wish to speak to you about an affair 
which concerns you.” 

6é Sire —” 

“T am not satisfied. I wish you to explain. Stay, I 
shall sup alone; you will keep me company.” 

And the king looked at Taverney. 

“You know this gentleman, I think, duke?” 

“Monsieur de Taverney? Yes, sire.” 

“Ah! the father of the charming singer?” 
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“Yes, sire.” 

“Listen, duke!” 

And the king stooped to whisper in Richelieu’s ears. 
Taverney clenched his hands till the nails entered the flesh, 
to avoid showing any emotion. Immediately afterwards 
Richelieu brushed past Taverney, and said: — 

“Follow me without appearing so to do.” 

“Whither?” asked Taverney, in the same tone. 

“No matter; follow me.” 

The duke moved away. Taverney followed him at a 
little distance to the king’s apartment. The duke entered; 
Taverney waited in the anteroom. 
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CHAPTER CXI. 
THE CASKET. 


Monsigur DE TAVERNEY had not to wait long. Richelieu, 
having asked the king’s valet for something his Majesty 
had left upon his dressing-table, soon returned, carrying 
something the nature of which the baron could not dis- 
tinguish, on account of the covering of silk which envel- 
oped it. 

But the marshal soon relieved his friend from all anxiety. 
Drawing him into a corner of the gallery, — 

“Baron,” said he, as soon as he saw that they were 
alone, “you have at times seemed to doubt my friendship 
for you?” 

“Never since our reconciliation,” replied Taverney. 

“ At least, you doubted your own good fortune and that 
of your children? ” 

“Oh! as for that — yes.” 

“Well, you were wrong. Your children’s fortune and 
your own is made with a rapidity which might make you 
giddy.” 

“Bah!” said Taverney, who suspected part of the truth, 
but who, as he was not quite certain, took care to guard 
against mistakes, “by what means do my children so easily 
make their fortune? ” 

“Monsieur Philip is already a captain, with a company 
paid for by the king.” 

“It is true, — I owe that to you.” 

“By no means. Then we shall have Mademoiselle de 
Taverney a marchioness, perhaps.” 
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“Come, come!” exclaimed Taverney; “how !— my 
daughter |” 

“Listen, Taverney! the king has great taste; and 
beauty, grace, and virtue, when accompanied by talent, 
delight his Majesty. Now, Mademoiselle de Taverney 
unites all these qualities in a very high degree; the king 
is therefore delighted with Mademoiselle de Taverney.” 

“Duke,” replied Taverney, assuming an air of dignity at 
which the marshal could scarcely repress a smile, “duke, 
what do you mean by ‘ delighted’?” 

Richelieu did not like airs, and replied drily: 

“Baron, I am not a great linguist; I am not even well 
versed in orthography. I have always thought that ‘ de- 
lighted’ signified ‘content beyond measure.’ If you are 
grieved beyond measure to see the king pleased with the 
beauty, the talent, the merit of your children, you have 
only to say so. I am about to return to his Majesty.” 

And Richelieu turned on his heel and made a pirouette 
with truly juvenile grace. 

“You misunderstand me, duke,” exclaimed the baron, 
stopping him. “ Ventre bleu! how hasty you are!” 

“Why did you say that you were not satisfied?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“You asked for explanations of the king’s pleasure. 
Plague take the fool!” 

“But, duke, I did not breathe a syllable of that. I am 
most certainly content.” 

“Ah! you— well, who will be displeased? Your 
daughter? ” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“My dear friend, you have brought up your daughter 
like a savage, as you are.” 

““My dear friend, the young lady educated herself; you 
may easily imagine that I could not possibly trouble my- 
self with any such matter. J had enough to do to sup- 
port life in my den at Taverney. Virtue in her has sprung 
up spontaneously.” 
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_ “And yet people say that country folks know how to 
pull up weeds! In short, your daughter is a prude.” 

“You mistake; she is a dove.” 

Richelieu made a grimace. “Well,” said he, “the poor 
child must only look out for a good husband, for oppor- 
tunities of making a fortune happen rarely with this 
defect.” 

Taverney looked uneasily at the duke. 

“Fortunately for her,” continued he, “the king is so 
desperately in love with the Dubarry, that he will never 
think seriously of another.” 

Taverney’s alarm was changed to anguish. 

“Therefore,” continued Richelieu, “you and your daugh- 
ter may make your minds easy. I will state the necessary 
objections to his Majesty, and the king will never bestow 
another thought on the matter.” 

“But objections to what? — good heavens!” exclaimed 
Taverney, turning pale, and holding his friend’s arm. 

“To his making a little present to Mademoiselle Andrée, 
my dear baron.” 

“A little present! What is it?” asked the baron,s 
brimful of hope and avarice. 

“Oh! a mere trifle,” said Richelieu carelessly, and he 
took a casket from its silken covering. 

“A casket!” 

“A mere trifle, —a necklace worth a few millions of 
francs, which his Majesty, flattered at hearing her sing his 
favourite air, wished to present to the fair singer. It is 
the usual custom. But if your daughter is proud, we will 
say no more about it.” 

“Duke, you must not think of it, —that would be to 
offend the king!” 

“Of course it would; but is it not the attribute of virtue 
always to offend some person, or some thing?” 

“But, duke, consider, — the child is not so unreasonable.” 

“That is to say, it is you, and not your child, who 
speaks?” 
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“Oh! I know so well what she will do and say.” 

“The Chinese are a very fortunate nation,” said Richelieu. 

“Why?” asked Taverney, astonished. 

“Because they have so many rivers and canals in the 
country.” 

“Duke, you turn the conversation, —do not drive me to 
despair; speak to me.” 

“T am speaking to you, baron, and am not changing the 
conversation at all.” 

“Then why do you speak of China? What have its rivers 
to do with my daughter? ” 

“A great deal. The Chinese, I repeat, have the happi- 
ness of being able to drown their daughters when they are 
too virtuous, and no one can forbid it.” 

“Come, duke, you must be just. Suppose you had a 
daughter yourself.” 

“ Pardieu! I have one; and if any one were to tell me 
that she is too virtuous it would be very ill-natured of him, 
— that’s all.” 

“In short, you would like her better otherwise, would 
you not?” 

“Oh! for my part, I don’t meddle with my children 
after they are eight years old.” 

“Listen*to me, at least. If the king were to commis- 
sion me to offer a necklace to your daughter, and if your 
daughter were to complain to you?” 

“Oh, my dear monsieur, there is no comparison. I have 
always lived at court, you have lived like a North American 
Indian; there is no similarity. What you call virtue, I 
think folly. Remember, for the future, that nothing is 
more ill-bred than to say to people, ‘What would you do 
in this or that case?’ And besides, your comparisons are 
erroneous, my friend. It is not true that I am about to 
present a necklace to your daughter.” 

“You'said so.” 

“JT said nothing of the sort. I said that the king had 
directed me to bring him a casket for Mademoiselle de 
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Taverney, whose voice had pleased him; but I did not say 
that his Majesty had charged me to give it to her.” 

“Then, in truth,” said the baron, in despair, “I know 
not what to think. I do not understand a single word, — 
you speak in enigmas. Why give this necklace, if it is not 
to be given? Why do you take charge of it, if not to 
deliver it?” 

Richelieu uttered an exclamation as if he had seén a 
spider. 

“Ah!” said he; “pouah!— pouah!—the Huron! the 
ugly animal!” 

“Who?” 

“You, my good friend, — you, my trusty comrade, — you 
seem as if you had fallen from the clouds, baron!” 

“T am at my wits’ end.” 

“No, you never had any. Whena king makes a lady a 
present, and when he charges Monsieur de Richelieu with 
the commission, the present is noble and the commission 
well executed, —remember that. I do not deliver caskets, 
my dear sir, — that was Monsieur Lebel’s office. Did you 
know Monsieur Lebel ?” 

“ What is your office, then ? ” 

“My friend,” said Richelieu, tapping Taverney on the 
shoulder, and accompanying this amicable gesture by a 
sardonic smile, “when I have to do with such paragons of 
virtue as Mademoiselle Andrée, Iam the most moral man 
in the world. When I approach a dove, as you call your 
daughter, I do not display the talons of the hawk. When 
I am deputed to wait on a young lady, I speak to her 
father. I speak to you, therefore, Taverney, and give you 
the casket to present to your daughter. Well, are you will- 
ing ?”? — And he offered the casket. “Ordo you decline?” 
— And he drew it back. 

“Oh! say at once,” exclaimed the baron, “say at once 
that I am commissioned by his Majesty to deliver the 
present! If so, it assumes quite a correct and paternal 
character, — it is, so to speak, purified from —” 
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“Purified! Why, you must have suspeoted his Majesty 
of evil intentions!” said Richelieu, seriously. “Now, you 
cannot have dared to do that ?” 

“Heaven forbid! But the world, —that is to say, my 
daughter —”’ 

Richelieu shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Will you take it ?—yes, or no?” asked he, 

Taverney rapidly held out his hand. 

“ You are certain it is moral?” said he to the duke, with 
a smile, the counterpart of that which the duke had just 
addressed to him, 

“Do you not think it pure morality, baron,” said the 
marshal, “to make the father, who, as you have just said, 
purifies everything, an intermediate party between the 
king’s delight and your daughter’s charms? Let Monsieur 
Rousseau, of Geneva, who was hovering about here just 
now, be the judge; he would say that Joseph of happy 
memory was impure compared to me.” 

Richelieu pronounced these few words with a calmness 
—an abrupt haughtiness—a precision — which silenced 
Taverney’s objections, and assisted to make him believe 
that he ought to be convinced. He seized his illustrious 
friend’s hand, therefore, and pressing it, — 

“ Thanks to your delicacy,” said he, ‘‘my daughter can 
accept this present.” 

“The source and origin of the good fortune to which I 
alluded at the commencement of our tiresome discussion 
on virtue.” 

“Thanks, dear duke ; most hearty thanks! ” 

“Qne word more. Conceal this favour carefully from 
the Dubarrys. It might make Madame Dubarry leave the 
king and take flight.” 

“ And the king would be displeased ? ” 

“T don’t know, but the countess would not thank us. As 
for me, I should be lost! Be discreet, therefore —” 

“Do not fear. But at least present my most humble 
thanks to the king.” 
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“ And your daughter’s, —I shall not fail. But you have 
not yet reached the limits of the favours bestowed upon 
you. It is you who are to thank the king, my dear sir; 
his Majesty invites you to sup with him this evening.” 

“Me?” 

“You, Taverney. We shall be a select party. His 
Majesty, you, and myself. We will talk of your daughter’s 
virtue. Adieu, Taverney, I see Dubarry with Monsieur 
d’Aiguillon. We must not be perceived together.” 

And, agile as a page, he disappeared at the farther end 
of the gallery, leaving Taverney gazing at his casket, like 
a Saxon child who awakens and finds the Christmas gifts 
which have been placed in his hands while he slept. 
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CHAPTER CXII. 
KING LOUIS XV.’§ PETIT SOUPER. 


THe marshal found the king in the little salon whither 
several of the coyrtiers had followed him, preferring rather 
to lose their supper than to allow the wandering glance of 
their sovereign to fall on any others than themselves. But 
Louis XY. seemed to have something else to do this even- 
ing than to look at these gentlemen. He dismissed every 
one, saying that he did not intend to sup, or that, if he 
did, it would bealone. All the guests having thus received 
their dismissal, and fearing to displease the dauphin if 
they were not present at the féte which he was to give at 
the close of the rehearsal, instantly flew off like a cloud of 
parasite pigeons, and winged their way to him whom they 
were permitted to see, ready to assert that they had de- 
serted his Majesty’s drawing-room for him. 

Louis XV., whom they left so rapidly, was far from 
bestowing a thought on them. At another time, the little- 
ness of all this swarm of courtiers would have excited a 
smile, but on this occasion it awoke no sentiment in the 
monarch’s breast,—a monarch so sarcastic that he spared 
neither bodily nor mental defect in his best friends, always 
supposing that Louis XV. ever had a friend. 

No; at that moment Louis XV. concentrated his entire 
attention on a carriage which was drawn up opposite the 
door of the offices of Trianon, the coachman seeming to 
wait only for the step which should announce the owner’s 
presence in the gilded vehicle to urge on his horses. The 
carriage was Madame Dubarry’s, and was lighted by 
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torches. Zamore, seated beside the coachman, was swing: 
ing his legs backwards and forwards like a child at play. 

At last, Madame Dubarry, who had no doubt delayed 
in the corridors in the hope of receiving some message from 
the king, appeared, supported on Monsieur d’Aiguillon’s 
arm. Her anger, or at least her disappointment, was ap- 
parent in the rapidity of her gait. She affected too much 
resolution not to have lost her presence of mind. 

After Madame Dubarry followed Jean, looking gloomy 
in the extreme, and absently crushing his hat beneath his 
arm. He had not been present at the representation, the 
dauphin having forgotten to invite him; but he had stolen 
into the anteroom somewhat after the fashion of a lackey, 
and stood pensiveas Hippolytus, with his shirt-frill falling 
over his vest embroidered with silver and red flowers, and 
not even looking at his tattered ruffles, which seemed in 
harmony with his sad thoughts. Jean had seen his sister 
look pale and alarmed, and had concluded from this that 
the danger was great. Jean was brave in diplomacy only 
when opposed to flesh and blood, never when opposed to 
phantoms. 

Concealed behind the window-curtain, the king watched 
this funereal procession defile before him and engulf them- 
selves in the countess’s carriage like a troop of phantoms. 
Then, when the door was closed, and the footman had 
mounted behind the carriage, the coachman shook the 
reins, and the horses started forward at a gallop. 

“Oh!” said the king, “without making an attempt to 
see me, —to speak to me? the countess is furious! ” 

And he repeated aloud: — - 

“Yes, the countess is furious !” 

Richelieu, who had just glided into the room like an 
expected visitor, caught these last words: — 

“Furious, sire! and for what? Because your Majesty 
is amused fora moment? Oh! that is not amiable of the 
countess.” 

“Duke,” replied Louis XV., “I am not amused; on the 
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contrary, I am wearied and wish for repose. Music ener- 
vates me. If I had listened to the countess, I ought to have 
supped at Luciennes; I ought to have eaten, and, above 
all, to have drunk. The countess’s wines are too strong; 
1 do not know from what vineyards they come, but they 
overpower me. ’Sdeath! I prefer to take my ease here.” 

“And your Majesty is perfectly in the right,” said the 
duke. 

“Besides, the countess will find amusement elsewhere. 
Am I such an amiable companion? She may say so as 
much as she likes, but I do not believe her.” 

“Ah! this time your Majesty is in the wrong,” exclaimed 
the marshal. 

“No, duke; no, in truth. I count my years, and I 
reflect.” 

“Sire, the countess is well aware that she could not pos- 
sibly have better company, and it is that which makes her 
furious.” 

“In truth, duke, I do not know how you manage. You 
still lead the women as if you were twenty. At that age 
it is for a man to choose; but at mine, duke —” 

“Well, sire?” 

‘It is for the woman to make her calculations.” 

The marshal burst into a laugh. 

“Well, sire,” said he, “that is only an additional reason; 
if your Majesty thinks the countess is amused, let us con- 
sole ourselves as well as we can.” 

“I do not say she is amused, duke; T only say that she 
will, in the end, be driven to seek amusement.” 

“Ah! sire, I dare not assert that such things have never 
happened.” 

The king rose, much agitated. 

“Who waits outside?” inquired he. 

“ All your suite, sire.” 

The king reflected for a moment. 

“But have you any one there?” 

“T have Rafté,” 
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“Very good.” 

What shall he do, sire?” 

“He must find out if the countess really returned to 
Luciennes.” 

“The countess is already gone, I fancy, sire.” 

. “Yes, ostensibly.” 

“But whither does your Majesty think she is gone?” 

“Who can tell? Jealousy makes her frantic, duke.” 

“Sire, is it not rather your Majesty —?” 

“How? — what?” 

“Whom jealousy —” 

“Duke!” 

“In truth, it would be very humiliating for us all, sire.” 

“J jealous?” said Louis, with a forced laugh; “are you 
speaking seriously, duke?” 

Richelieu did not, in truth, believe it. It must even 
be confessed that he was very near the truth in thinking 
that, on the contrary, the king only wished to know if 
Madame Dubarry was really at Luciennes, in order to be 
sure that she would not return to Trianon. 

“Then, sire,” said he, aloud, “it is understood that I 
am to send Rafté on a voyage of discovery?” 

“Send him, duke.” 

“In the mean time, what will your Majesty do before 
supper? ” 

“Nothing; we shall sup instantly. Have you spoken to 
the person in question?” 

“Yes; he is in your Majesty’s antechamber.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He expressed his deep thanks.” 

“And the daughter?” 

“She has not been spoken to yet.” 

“Duke, Madame Dubarry is jealous, and might readily 
return.” 

“Ah! sire, that would be in very bad taste. I think 
the countess would be incapable of committing such an 
enormity.” 
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“Duke, she is capable of anything in such moods, 
especially when hatred is combined with jealousy. She 
execrates you; I don’t know if you were aware of that?” 

Richelieu bowed. 

“T know she does me that honour, sire.” 

“She execrates Monsieur de Taverney also.” 

“Tf your Majesty would be good enough to reckon, I am 
sure there is a third person whom she hates even more 
than me, —even more than the baron.” 

“Whom?” 

“Mademoiselle Andrée.” 

“Ah!” said the king, “I think that is natural enough.” 

6c Then —” 

“Yes, but that does not prevent its being necessary to 
watch that Madame Dubarry does not cause some scandal 
this evening.” 

“On the contrary, it proves the necessity of such a 
measure.” 

“Here is the maitre d’hétel; hush! give your orders to 
Rafté, and join me in the dining-room with— you know 
whom.” 

Louis rose and passed into the dining-room, while 
Richelieu made his exit by the opposite door. Five 
minutes afterwards, he rejoined the king, accompanied by 
the baron. 

The king, in the most gracious manner, bade Taverney 
good evening. ‘The baron was a man of talent, and replied 
in that peculiar manner which betokens a person accus- 
tomed to good society, and which puts kings and princes 
instantly at their ease. They sat down totable. Louis XV. 
was a bad king, but a delightful companion; when hs 
pleased, his conversation was full of attraction for boon 
companions, talkers, and voluptuaries. The king, in short, 
had studied life carefully, and from its most agreeable 
side. 

He ate heartily, made his guests drink, and turned the 
conversation on music, 
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Richelieu caught the ball at the rebound. 

“Sire,” says he, “if music makes men agree, as our 
ballet-master says, and as your Majesty seems to think, 
will you say as much of women?” 

“Oh, duke!” replied the king, “let us not speak of 
women. From the Trojan war to the present time, women 
have always exercised an influence the contrary of music. 
You, especially, have too many quarrels to compound with 
them to bring such a subject on the tapis. Amongst 
others, there is one, and that not the least dangerous, with 
whom you are at daggers drawn.” 

“The countess, sire! Is that my fault?” 

“Of course it is.” 

“Ah! indeed! Your Majesty, I trust, will explain.” 

“In two words, and with the greatest pleasure,” said the 
king slyly. 

“T am all ears, sire.” 

“What! she offers you the portfolio of I don’t know 
which department, and you refuse, because, you say, she is 
not very popular?” 

“TI?” exclaimed Richelieu, a good deal embarrassed by 
the turn the conversation was taking. 

“Dame! the report is quite public,” said the king, with 
that feigned off-hand good-nature which was peculiar to 
him. “I forget now who told it to me, —most probably 
the gazette.” 

“Well, sire,” said Richelieu, taking advantage of the 
freedom which the unusual gaiety of the august host 
afforded his guests, “I must confess that on this occasion 
rumours and even the gazettes have reported something 
not quite so absurd as usual.” 

“What!” exclaimed Louis XV., “then you have really 
refused a portfolio, my dear duke?” 

Richelieu, it may easily be imagined, was in an awkward 
position. The king well knew that he had refused nothing; 
but it was necessary that Taverney should continue ta 
believe what Richelieu had told him, The duke had there- 
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fore to frame his reply so as to avoid furnishing matter for 
amusement to the king, without at the same time incur- 
ring the reproach of falsehood, which was already hovering 
upon the baron’s lips and twinkling in his smile. 

“Sire,” said Richelieu, “pray let us not speak of effects, 
but of the cause. Whether I have or have not refused a 
portfolio is a state secret which your Majesty is not bound 
to divulge over the bottle; but the cause for which I 
should have refused the portfolio had it been offered to me 
is the important point.” 

“Oh! oh! duke,” said the monarch, laughing; “and this 
cause is not a state secret?” 

“No, sire, and certainly not for your Majesty, who is at 
this moment, I beg pardon of the divinity, the most amia- 
ble earthly Amphytrion in the universe for my friend the 
Baron de Taverney and myself. I have no secrets, there- 
fore, from my king. I give my whole soul up to him, for 
I do not wish it to be said that the King of France has 
not one servant who would tell him the entire truth.” 

“Let us hear the truth, then, duke,” said the king, while 
Taverney, fearing that Richelien might go too far, pinched 
up his lips and composed his countenance scrupulously 
after the king’s. 

“Sire, in your dominions there are two powers which a 
minister must obey: the first is your will; the second, 
that of your Majesty’s most intimate friends. The first 
power is irresistible, none dare to rebel against it; the 
second is yet more sacred, for it imposes duties of the 
heart on whosoever serves you. It is termed your confi- 
dence. To obey it, a minister must have the most devoted 
regard for the favourite of the king.” 

Louis XV. laughed. 

“Duke,” said he, “that is a very good maxim, and one 
I am delighted to hear from your lips; but I dare you to 
proclaim it aloud by sound of trumpet upon the Pont 
Neuf.” 

“Qh, I know, sire,” said Richelisu, “that the philoso- 
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phers would be up in arms; but I do not think that their 
objurgations would matter much to your Majesty or to me. 
The chief point is that the two preponderating influences 
in the kingdom be satisfied. Well, the will of a certain 
person, —I will confess it openly to your Majesty, even 
should my disgrace, that is my death, be the consequence, 
— Madame Dubarry’s will I could not conform to.” 

Louis was silent. 

“Tt occurred to me the other day,” continued Richelieu, 
“to look around amongst your Majesty’s court, and in 
truth I saw so many noble girls, so many women of 
dazzling beauty, that had I been King of France I should 
have found it almost impossible to choose.” 

Louis turned to Taverney, who, seeing things take such 
a favourable turn for him, sat trembling with hope and 
fear, aiding the marshal’s eloquence with eyes and breath, 
as if he would waft forward the vessel loaded with his 
fortunes to a safe harbour. 

‘Come, baron, what is your opinion?” said the king. 

‘‘Sire,” replied Taverney, with swelling heart, “the duke, 
as it seems to me, has been discoursing most eloquently, 
and at the same time with profound discernment, to your 
Majesty for the last few minutes.” 

“Then you are of his opinion in what he says of lovely 
girls?” 

“In fact, sire, I think there are indeed very lovely 
young girls at the French court.” 

“Then you are of his opinion?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“And, like him, you advise me to choose among the 
beauties of the court?” 

“IT would venture to confess that I am of the mar- 
shal’s opinion, if I dared to believe that 1t was also your 
Majesty’s.” 

There was a short silence, during which the king looked 
complaisantly at Taverney. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “no doubt I would follow your 
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advice, if I were only thirty years of age. I should have 
a very natural predilection for it, but I find myself at 
present rather too old to be credulous.” 

“Credulous! pray, sire, explain the meaning of the 
word.” 

“To be credulous, my dear duke, means to believe. Now, 
nothing will make me believe certain things.” 

“What are they?” 

“That at my age it would be possible to inspire love.” 

“Ah, sire,” exclaimed Richelieu, “until this moment I 
thought your Majesty was the most polite gentleman in 
your dominions, but with deep regret I see that I have 
been mistaken.” 

“How so?” asked the king, laughing. 

“Because, in that case, I must be old as Methuselah, as 
I was born in ’94, Remember, sire, I am sixteen years 
older than your Majesty.” 

This was an adroit piece of flattery on the duke’s part. 
Louis XV. had always admired this man’s age, who had 
outlived so many younger men in his service; for, having 
this example before him, he might hope to reach the same 
advanced period. 

“Granted,” said Louis; “but I hope you no longer have 
the pretension to be loved for yourself, duke?” 

“If I thought so, sire, I would instantly quarrel with two 
1adies who told me the contrary only this very morning.” 

“Well, duke,” said Louis, ‘‘we shall see; Monsieur de 
Taverney, we shall see; youth rejuvenates, that is very 
true.” 

“Yes, yes, sire; and we must not forget that a powerful 
constitution like your Majesty’s always gains and never 
loses.” 

“Yet I remember,” said Louis, “that my predecessor, 
when he became old, thought not of such toys as woman’s 
love, but became exceedingly devout.” 

‘Come, come, sire,” said Richelieu, “your Majesty 
knows my great respect for the deceased king, who twice 
sent me to the Bastille; but that ought not to prevent mq 
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from saying that there is a vast difference between the 
ripe age of Louis XV. and that of Louis XIV. Diable/ 
your most Christian Majesty, although honouring fully your 
title of eldest son of the Church, need not carry asceticism 
so far as to forget your humanity.” 

“Faith, no,” said Louis. “I may confess it, since neither 
my doctor nor eonfessor is present.” 

“Well, sire, the king, your grandfather, frequently 
astonished Madame de Maintenon, who was even older 
than he, by his excess of religious zeal and his innumer- 
able penances. I repeat it, sire; can there be any com- 
parison made between your two Majesties?” 

The king this evening was in a good humour. Riche- 
liew’s words acted upon him like so many drops of water 
from the fountain of youth. 

Richelieu thought the time had come; he touched 
Taverney’s knee with his. 

“Sire,” said the latter, “will your Majesty deign to 
accept my thanks for the magnificent present you have 
made my daughter?” 

“You need not thank me for that, baron,” said the king. 
“Mademoiselle de Taverney pleased me by her modest and 
ingenuous grace. I wish my daughters had still their 
households to form; certainly, Mademoiselle Andrée — 
that is her name, is it not—?” 

“Yes, sire,” said Taverney, delighted that the king 
knew his daughter’s Christian name. 

“A very pretty name —certainly Mademoiselle Andrée 
should have been the first upon the list; but every post in 
my house is filled up. In the mean time, baron, you may 
reckon upon my protection for your daughter. I think I 
have heard she has not a rich dowry?” 

“ Alas! no, sire.” 

“Well, I will make her marriage my especial care.” 

Taverney bowed to the ground. 

“Then your Majesty must be good enough,” said he, “to 
select a husband; for I confess that, in our confined cir+ 
cumstances — our almost poverty — ” 
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“Yes, yes; rest easy on that point,” said Louis; “but 
she seems very young, —there is no haste.” 

“The less, sire, that your protégée has a horror of 
marriage.” 

“Hal” said Louis, rubbing his hands, and looking at 
Richelieu. “Well, at all events, Monsieur de Taverney, 
command me whenever you are at all embarrassed.” 

Then, rising, the king beckoned the duke, who 
approached, 

“Was the little one satisfied?” asked he. 

“With what?” 

“With the casket.” 

“Your Majesty must excuse my speaking low, but the 
father is listening, and he must not overhear what I have 
to tell you.” 

éc Bah ! ” 

“No, I assure you, sire.” 

“Well, speak!” 

“Sire, the little one has indeed a horror of marriage; 
but of one thing I am certain, —namely, that she has not 
a horror of your Majesty.” 

Uttering these words in a tone of familiarity which 
pleased the king from its very frankness, the marshal, 
with his little pattering steps, hastened to rejoin Taverney, 
who, from respect, had moved away to the doorway of the 
gallery. 

Both retired by the gardens. It was a lovely evening. 
Two servants walked before them, holding torches in one 
hand, and with the other pulling aside the branches of 
the flowering shrubs. ‘The windows of Trianon were blaz- 
ing with light, and flitting across them could be dis- 
cerned a crowd of joycus figures, the honoured guests of 
the dauphiness. 

His Majesty’s band gave life and animation to the 
minuet, for dancing had commenced after supper, and was 
Still kept up with undiminished spirit. 

Concealed in a dense thicket of lilac and snowball 
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shrubs, Gilbert, kneeling upon the ground, was gazing at 
the movements of the shadows, through the transparent 
curtains. A thunderbolt cleaving the earth at his feet 
would scarcely have distracted the attention of the gazer, 
so much was he entranced by the lovely forms he was fol- 
lowing with his eyes through all the mazes of the dance. 
Nevertheless, when Richelieu and Taverney passed, and 
brushed against the thicket in which this night-bird was 
concealed, the sound of their voices, and, above all, a 
certain word, made Gilbert raise his head; for this word 
was an all important one for him. 

The marshal, leaning upon his friend’s arm, and bend- 
ing down to his ear, was saying, — 

“Everything well weighed and considered, baron, — it 
is 4 hard thing to tell you, —but you must at once send 
your daughter to a convent,” 

“Why so?” asked the baron, 

“Because I would wager,” replied the marshal, “that the 
king is madly in love with Mademoiselle de Taverney,” 

At these words Gilbert started and turned paler than the 
flaky snowberries which, at his abrupt movement, showered 
down upon his head and shoulders, 
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CHAPTER CXIII. 
PRESENTIMENTS, 


THE next day, as the clock at Trianon was striking twelve, 
Nicole’s voice was heard calling Andrée, who had not yet 
left her apartment : — 

“ Mademoiselle, mademoiselle, here is Monsieur Philip! ” 

The exclamation came from the bottom of the stairs. 

Andrée, at once surprised and delighted, drew her mus- 
lin robe closely over her neck and shoulders, and hastened 
to meet the young man, who was in fact dismounting in 
the court-yard of Trianon, and inquiring from the servants 
at what time he could see his sister. 

Andrée therefore opened the door in person, and found 
herself face to face with Philip, whom the officious Nicole 
had run to summon from the court-yard, and was accom- 
panying up the stairs. 

The young girl threw her arms round her brother’s neck, 
aud they entered Andrée’s apartments together, followed by 
Nicole. 

It was then that Andrée for the first time remarked that 
Philip was more serious than usual, —that his smile was 
not free from sadness, — that he wore his elegant uniform 
with the most scrupulous neatness, and that he held a 
travelling cloak over his arm. 

“What is the matter, Philip?” asked she, with the in- 
stinct of tender affection, of which a look is a sufficient 
revelation. 

“My sister,” said Philip, “this morning I received an 
order to join my regiment.” 

“And you are going ?” 
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“T must.” 

“Oh!” said Andrée; and with this plaintive exclamation 
all her courage, and almost all her strength, seemed to 
desert her. 

And although this departure was a very natural occur- 
rence, and one which she might have foreseen, yet she felt 
so overpowered by the announcement that she was obliged 
to lean for support on her brother’s arm. 

‘Good heavens!” asked Philip, astonished, “does this 
departure afflict you so much, Andrée? You know, in a 
a soldier’s life, it is a most commonplace event.” 

“ Yes, yes; it is in truth common,” murmured the young 
girl. “And whither do you go, brother ? ” 

“ My garrison is at Rheims. You see, I have not a very 
long journey to undertake. But it is probable that from 
thence the regiment will] return to Strasbourg.” 

“ Alas!” said Andrée; “and when do you set out ?” 

“The order commands me to start immediately.” 

“You have come to bid me good-bye, then ?” 

“ Yes, sister.” 

A farewell!” 

“Have you anything particular to say to me, Andrée ? ” 
asked Philip, fearing that this extreme dejection might 
have some other cause than his departure. 

Andrée understood that these words were meant to call 
her attention to Nicole, who, astonished at Andrée’s ex- 
treme grief, was gazing at this scene with much surprise; 
for, in fact, the departure of an officer to his garrison was 
not a catastrophe to cause such a flood of tears. 

Andrée, therefore, saw at the same instant Philip’s feel- 
ings and Nicole’s surprise. She took up a mantle, threw 
it over her shoulders, and, leading her brother to the 
staircase, — 

“Come,” said she, “as far as the park gates, Philip. I 
will accompany you through the covered alley. I have, in 
truth, many things to tell you, brother.” 

These words were equivalent to a dismissal for Nicole, 
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who returned to her mistress’s chamber, while the latter 
descended the staircase with Philip. 

Andrée led the way to the passage which still even at 
the present day opens from the chapel into the garden; 
but although Philip’s look anxiously questioned her, she 
remained for a long time silent, leaning upon his arm, and 
supporting her head upon his shoulder. 

But at last her heart was too full; her features were 
overspread with a death-like paleness, a deep sigh escaped 
her lips, and tears rushed from her eyes. 

“ My dear sister, —- my sweet Andrée! ” exclaimed Philip, 
“in the name of Heaven what is the matter ? ” 

“My friend, —my only friend!” said Andrée, “you de- 
part,— you leave me alone in this great world, which I 
entered but yesterday, and yet you ask me why I weep? 
Ah! remember, Philip, I lost my mother at my birth; it is 
dreadful to acknowledge it, but I have never had a father. 
All my little griefs, all my little secrets, I could confide 
to you alone. Who smiled upon me? Who caressed me? 
Who rocked me in my cradle? It was you. Who has pro- 
tected me since I grew up? You. Who taught me that 
God’s creatures were not cast into the world only to suffer ? 
You, Philip, —you alone. For since the hour of my birth 
I have loved no one in the world but you, and no one but 
you has loved me in return. Oh! Philip, Philip,” con- 
tinued Andrée, sadly, “you turn away your head, and I 
can read your thoughts. You think I am young, — that I 
am beautiful, — and that I am wrong not to trust to the 
future and to love. And yet you see, alas! Philip, it is 
not enough to be young and handsome, for no one thinks 
of me. 

“You will say the dauphiness is kind, and she is so. 
She is all perfection; at least, she seems so in my eyes, 
and I look upon her as a divinity, But if is exactly be- 
cause she holds this exalted situation that I can feel only 
respect for her, and not affection. Yet, Philip, affection is 
necessary for my heart, which if always thrust back on it 
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self must at last break. My father, —I tell you nothing 
new, Philip, — my father is not only no protector or friend, 
but I cannot even look at him without feeling terror. Yes, 
yes, I fear him, Philip, and still more now, since you are 
leaving me. 

“You will ask, why should I fear him? I know not. 
Do not the birds of the air and the flocks of the field feel 
and dread the approaching storm? You will say they 
are endowed with instinct; but why will you deny the in- 
stinct of misfortune to our immortal souls? For some 
time past everything has prospered with our family; I 
know it well. You are a captain; I am in the household, 
and almost in the intimacy, of the dauphiness; my father, 
it is said, supped last night almost ¢éte-a-téte with the 
king. Well, Philip, I repeat it, even should you think me 
mad, all this alarms me more than our peaceful poverty 
and obscurity at Taverney.” 

“And yet, dear sister,” said Philip, sadly, “you were 
alone there also; I was not with you there to console you.” 

“Yes, but at least I was alone,—alone with the memo- 
ries of childhood. It seemed to me as if the house where 
my mother lived and breathed her last would give me, if 
I may so speak, a protecting care; all there was peaceful, 
gentle, affectionate. I could see you depart with calmness, 
and welcome you back with joy. But whether you departed 
or returned, my heart was not all with you; it was attached 
also to that dear house, to my gardens, to. my flowers, to 
the whole scene of which formerly you were but a part. 
Now you are all to me, Philip, and when you leave me I 
am indeed alone.” 

“And yet, Andreé, you have now a protector far more 
powerful than I am.” 

66 True.” 

“A happy future before you.” 

“Who can tell?” 

“Why do you doubt it?” 

“TI do not know.” 
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“This is ingratitude towards God, my sister.” 

“Oh, no, thank Heaven! I am not ungrateful to God. 
Morning and evening I offer up thanks to Him; but it 
seems to me as if, instead of receiving my prayers with 
grace, every time I bend the knee a voice from on high 
whispers to my heart, ‘Take care, young girl, take 
care!’” 

“But against what are you to guard? Answer me. I 
will admit that a danger threatens you. Have you any 
presentiment of the nature of this misfortune? Do you 
know how to act so as best to confront it, or how to avoid 
it?” 

“T know nothing, Philip, except that my life seems to 
hang by a thread, that nothing will look bright to me from 
the moment of your departure. In a word, it seems as if 
during my sleep I had been placed on the declivity of a 
precipice too steep to allow me to arrest my progress when 
roused to a sense of my danger; that I see the abyss, and 
yet am dragged down; and that, you being far away, and 
your helping hand no longer ready to support me, I shall 
be dashed down and crushed in the fall.” 

“Dear sister! my sweet Andrée!” said Philip, agitated 
in spite of himself by the expression of deep and unaffected 
terror in her voice and manner, “ you exaggerate the extent 
of an affection for which I feel deeply grateful. Yes, you 
will lose your friend, but only for a time; I shall not be so 
far distant but that you can send for me if necessity should 
arise. Besides, remember that,'except chimerical fears, 
nothing threatens you.” 

Andrée placed herself in her brother’s way. 

“Then, Philip,” said she, “how does it happen that yon, 
who are a man, and gifted with so much more strength, 
are at this moment as sad as I am? Tell me, my brother, 
how do you explain that?” 

: Easily, dear sister,” said Philip, arresting Andrée’s 
steps, for she had again moved forwards on ceasing to 
speak. “We are not only brother and sister by blood, 
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but in heart and affection; therefore we have lived in an 
intimate communion of thoughts and feelings, which, 
especially since our arrival in Paris, has become to me a 
delightful necessity. I break this chain, my sweet love, 
or rather it is broken by others, and I feel the blow in my 
inmost heart. J am sad, but only for the moment, Andrée. 
I can look beyond our separation; I do not believe in any 
misfortune, except in that of not seeing you for some 
months, perhaps for a year. I am resigned, and do not 
say ‘ Farewell,’ but rather, ‘ We shall soon meet again.’” 

In spite of these consolatory words, Andrée could only 
reply by sobs and tears. 

“ Dearest sister,” exclaimed Philip, grieved at this dejec- 
tion, which seemed so incomprehensible to him, “dearest 
sister, you have not told me all,— you hide something from 
me. In Heaven’s name, speak!” 

And he took her in his arms, pressing her to his heart, 
and gazing earnestly in her eyes. 

“T!” said she. ‘*No, no, Philip, I assure you solemnly. 
You know all the most secret recesses of my heart are open 
before you.” 

“Well, then, Andrée, for pity’s sake, take tourage; do 
not grieve me so.” 

“You are right,” said she, “and I am mad. Listen: I 
never had a strong mind, as you, Philip, know better than 
any one; I have always heen a timid, dreaming, melan- 
choly creature. But I have no right to make so tenderly 
beloved a brother a sharer in my fears, above all when he 
labours to give me courage, and proves to me that I am 
wrong to be alarmed. You are right, Philip; it is true, 
everything here is conducive to my happiness. Forgive 
me, Philip! You see, I dry my tears,—I weep no longer, 
—I smile, Philip,—I do not say ‘ Adieu,’ but rather, 
‘We shall soon meet again.’” 

And the young maiden tenderly embraced her brother, 
hiding her head on his shoulder to conceal from his view a 
tear which still dimmed her eye, and which dropped like 
a pearl upon the golden epaulette of the young officer. 
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Philip gazed upon her with that infinite tenderness 
which partakes at the same time of a father’s and a 
brother’s affection. 

“ Andrée,” said he, “I love to see you bear yourself thus 
bravely. Be of good courage; I must go, but the courier 
shall bring you a letter every week. And every week let 
me receive one from you in return.” 

“Yes, Philip,” said Andrée; “yes, it will be my only 
happiness. But you have informed my father, have you 
not?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of your departure.” 

“Dear sister, it was the baron himself who brought me 
the minister’s order this morning. Monsieur de Taverney 
is not like you, Andrée, and it seems will easily part with 
me. He appeared pleased at the thought of my departure, 
and in facet he was right. Here I can never get forward, 
while there many oceasions may present themselves.” 

“My father is glad to see you go?” murmured Andrée. 
“Are you not mistaken, Philip ?” 

“He has you,” replied Philip, eluding the question; 
“that is a consolation for him, sister.” 

“Do you think so, Philip? He never sees me.” 

“My sister, he bade me tell you that this very day, after 
my departure, he would come to Trianon. Believe me, he 
loves you; only it is after his own fashion.” 

“What is the matter now, Philip? you seem embarrassed.” 

“Dearest Andrée, I heard the clock strike; what hour is 
it?” 

“A quarter to one.” 

“Well, dear sister, I seem embarrassed because I ought 
to have been on the road an hour ago, and here we are at 
the gate where my horse is waiting. Therefore —” 

Andreé assumed a calm demeanour, and taking her 
brother’s hand, — 

“Therefore,” said she, in a voice too firm to be entirely 
natural, “therefore, brother, adieu!” 
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Philip gave her one last embrace, 

“To meet soon again,” said he; “remember your prom- 
ise. ” 

“What promise?” 

“One letter a week, at least.” 

“Oh! do you think it necessary to ask it?” 

She required a violent effort to pronounce these last 
words. The poor girl’s voice was scarcely audible. 

Philip waved his hand in token of adieu, and walked 
quickly towards the gate. Andrée followed his retreating 
form with her eyes, holding in her breath in the endeavour 
to repress her sighs. Philip bounded lightly on horseback, 
shouted a last farewell from the other side of the gate, and 
was gone. Andrée remained standing motionless till he 
was out of sight, then she turned, darted like a wounded 
fawn amongst the shady trees, perceived a bench, and had 
only strength sufficient to reach it, and to sink on it power- 
less and almost lifeless, Then, heaving a deep and heart- 
rending sigh, she exclaimed, — 

“Oh, my God! do not leave me quite alone upon earth !” 

She buried her face in her hands, while the big tears she 
did not seek to restrain made their way through her slender 
fingers, At this instant a slight rustling was heard amidst 
the shrubs behind her. Andrée thought she heard a sigh; 
she turned, alarmed; a melancholy form stood before her. 

It was Gilbert. 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 


As pale, as despairing as Andrée, Gilbert stood downcast 
before her. At the sight of a man, and of a stranger, for 
such he seemed at first sight through the thick veil of tears 
which obscured her gaze, Andrée hastily dried her eyes, 
as if the proud young girl would have blushed to be seen 
weeping. She made an effort to compose herself, and 
restored calmness to her marble features, only an instant 
before agitated with the shudder of despair. Gilbert was 
much longer in regaining his calmness, and his features 
still wore an expression of grief when Mademoiselle de 
Taverney, looking up, at last recognised him. 

“Oh, Monsieur Gilbert again!” said Andrée, with that 
trifling tone which she affected to assume whenever chance 
brought her in contact with the young man. 

Gilbert made no reply; his feelings were still too deeply 
moved. The grief which had shaken Andrée’s frame to 
the centre had violently agitated his own. It was Andrée, 
therefore, who again broke the silence, wishing to have 
the last word with this apparition. 

“But what is the matter, Monsieur Gilbert?” inquired 
she. “Why do you gaze at me in that woe-begone manner? 
Something must grieve you. May I ask what it is?” 

“Do you wish to know?” asked Gilbert, mournfully, 
for he felt the irony concealed beneath this appearance of 
interest. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what grieves me, mademoiselle, is to see you 
suffer,” replied Gilbert. 
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“ And who told you that I am suffering?” 

“T see it.” 

“You mistake, monsieur; I am not suffering,” said 
Andrée, passing her handkerchief over her face. 

Gilbert felt the storm rising, but he resolved to turn it 
aside by humility. 

“TI entreat your pardon, mademoiselle,” said he; ‘‘but 
the reason I spoke was that I heard your sobs.” 

“Ah! you were listening; better and better!” 

“Mademoiselle, it was by accident,” stammered Gilbert, 
for he felt that he was telling a falsehood. 

“Accident! I regret exceedingly, Monsieur Gilbert, 
that chance should have brought you here. But even so, 
may I ask in what manner these sobs which you heard me 
utter grieved you? Pray inform me.” 

“T cannot bear to see a woman weep,” said oe in a 
tone which highly displeased Andrée. 

“Am I, then, a woman in Monsieur Gilbert’s eyes?” 
replied the haughty young girl. “TI sue for no one’s sym- 
pathy, but Monsieur Gilbert’s still less than any other’s.” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Gilbert, sadly, “you do wrong to 
taunt me thus. I saw you sad, and I felt grieved. I heard 
you say that, now Monsieur Philip was gone, you would 
be alone in the world. Never, mademoiselle! for I am 
beside you, and never did a heart beat more devoted to 
you. I repeat it, Mademoiselle de Taverney cannot be 
alone in the world while my head can think, my heart 
beat, or my arm retains its strength.” 

While he spoke these words, Gilbert was indeed a model 
of manly elegance and beauty, although he pronounced 
them with all the humility which the most sincere respect 
commanded. 

But it was fated that everything which the young man 
did should displease Andrée, should offend her, and urge 
her to offensive retorts,— as if his very respect were an in- 
sult, and his prayers a provocation. At first she attempted 
to rise, that she might second her harsh words with ag 
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harsh gestures; but a nervous shudder retained her on her 
seat. Besides, she reflected that, if she were standing, she 
could be seen from a distance, and seen talking to Gilbert. 
She therefore remained seated; for she was determined, 
once for all, to crush the importunate insect before her 
under foot, and replied, — 

“I thought I had already informed you, Monsieur Gil- 
bert, that you are highly displeasing to me, that your voice 
annoys me, that your philosophical speeches disgust me. 
Then why, when you know this, do you still persist in 
addressing me?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied Gilbert, pale, but self-possessed, 
“an honest-hearted woman is never disgusted by sympathy. 
An honest man is the equal of every human being; and I, 
whom you maltreat so cruelly, deserve more than any 
other, perhaps, the sympathy which I regret to perceive 
you do not feel for me.” 

At this word sympathy, thus twice repeated, Andrée 
opened her large eyes to their utmost extent, and fixed 
them impertinently upon Gilbert. 

“Sympathy!” said she; “sympathy between you and 
me, Monsieur Gilbert! In truth, I was deceived in my 
opinion of you. I took you for insolent, and I find you are 
even less than that, —you are only a madman.” 

“T am neither insolent nor mad,” said Gilbert, with an 
apparent calm which it must have caused his proud dis- 
position much to assume. “No, mademoiselle; nature 
has made me your equal, and chance has made you my 
debtor.” 

“Chance again!” said Andrée, sarcastically. 

“Perhaps I should have said Providence. I never in- 
tended to have spoken to you of this, but your insults 
refresh my memory.” 

“T your debtor, monsieur? Your debtor, I think you 
said? Explain yourself.” 

“TI should be ashamed to find you ungrateful, made- 
moiselle. God, who has made you so beautiful, has given 
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you, to compensate for your beauty, sufficient defects with- 
out that.” 

This time Andrée rose. 

“Stay! pardon me!” said Gilbert; “at times you irritate 
me too much also, and then I forget for a moment the 
interest with which you inspire me.” 

Andrée burst into a fit of laughter so prolonged that it 
was calculated to rouse Gilbert’s anger to the utmost; but, 
to her great surprise, Gilbert did not take fire. He folded 
his arms on his breast, retained the same hostile and deter- 
mined expression in his fiery glance, and patiently awaited 
the end of this insulting laugh. 

When she had finished, — 

“Mademoiselle,” said Gilbert coldly, “will you con- 
descend to answer one question?, Do you respect your 
father?” ° 

“You take the liberty of catechising me, it seems, 
Monsieur Gilbert?” replied the young girl, with sovereign 
hauteur. 

“Yes, you respect your father,” continued Gilbert; ‘‘and 
it is not on account of his good qualities or his virtues, 
but simply because he gave you life. A father, unfortu- 
nately, —and you must know it, mademoiselle, —a father 
is respected only in one relation, but still it gives hima 
claim. Even more: for this sole benefit,” —and Gilbert, 
in his turn, felt himself animated by an emotion of scornful 
pity, —“you are bound to love your benefactor. Well, 
mademoiselle, this being established as a principle, why 
do you insult me? why do you scorn me? why do you hate 
him who did not indeed give you life, but who saved it?” 

“You!” exclaimed Andrée; “you saved my life?” 

“Ah! you did not even dream of that,” said Gilbert, 
“or rather you have forgotten it. That is very natural; 
it occurred nearly a year ago. Well, mademoiselle, I 
must only, therefore, inform you of it, or recall it to your 
memory. Yes, I saved your life at the risk of my own.” 

“At least, Monsieur Gilbert,” said Andrée, deadly pale, 
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“you wil] do me the favour of felling me when and 
where?” 

“The day, mademoiselle, when a hundred thousand 
persons, crushed one against the other, fleeing from the 
fiery horses, and the sabres which thinned the crowd, left 
a long train of dead and dying upon the Place Louis XV.” 

“Ah! the 30th of May?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

Andrée seated herself, and her features again assumed a 
pitiless smile. 

‘‘And on that day, you say, you sacrificed your life to 
save mine, Monsieur Gilbert?” 

‘*T have already told you so.” 

“Then you are the Baron Balsamo. I beg your pardon, 
I was not aware of the fact.” 

“No, I am not the Baron Balsamo,” replied Gilbert, 
with flashing eye and quivering lip; “I am the poor child 
of the people, — Gilbert, who has the folly, the madness, 
the misfortune, to love you; who, because he loved you like 
a madman, like a fool, like a sot, followed you into the 
crowd; who, separated from you for a moment, recognised 
you by the piercing shriek you uttered when you lost your 
footing; who, forcing his way to you, shielded you with 
his arms until twenty thousand arms, pressing against his, 
broke their strength; who threw himself upon the stone 
wall against which you were about to be crushed, to afford 
you the softer repose of his corpse; and, perceiving among 
the crowd that strange man who seemed to govern his 
feilow-men, and whose name you have just pronounced, 
collected all his strength, all his energy, and raised you 
in his exhausted arms that this man might see you, seize 
hold of you, and save you! — Gilbert, who, in yielding you 
up to a more fortunate protector than himself, retained 
nothing but a shred of your dress, which he pressed to his 
lips! And it was time, for already the blood was rushing 
to his heart, to his temples, to his brain. The rolling tide 
of executioners and victims swept over him, and buried 
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him beneath its waves, while you ascended aloft from its 
abyss to a haven of safety!” 

Gilbert, in these hurried words, had shown himself as 
he was, —uncultivated, simple, almost sublime, in his 
resolution as in his love. Notwithstanding her contempt, 
Andrée could not refrain from gazing at him with astonish- 
ment. Fora moment he believed that his narrative had 
been as irresistible as truth,—as love. But poor Gilbert 
did not take into his calculations incredulity, that demon 
prompted by hatred. Andrée, who hated Gilbert, did not 
allow herself to be moved by any of the forcible arguments 
of her despised lover. | 

She did not reply immediately, but looked at Gilbert, 
while something like a struggle took place in her mind. 
The young man, therefore, ill at ease during this freez- 
ing silence, felt himself obliged to add, as a sort of 
peroration, — 

“And now, mademoiselle, do not detest me as you did 
formerly, for now it would not only be injustice, but in- 
gratitude, todo so. I said so before, and I now repeat it.” 

At these words Andrée raised her haughty brow, and in 
the most indifferent and cutting tone, she asked, — 

“How long, Monsieur Gilbert, did you remain under 
Monsieur Rousseau’s tutelage?” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Gilbert, ingenuously, “I think 
about three months, without reckoning the few days of 
my illness, which was caused by the accident on the 30th 
of May.” | 

“You misunderstand me,” said she; ‘‘I did not ask you 
whether you had been ill or not, or what accidents you 
may have received. They add an artistic finish to your 
story, but otherwise they are of no importance to me. I 
merely wished to tell you, that, having resided only three 
months with the illustrious author, you have profited well 
by his lessons, and that the pupil at his first essay com- 
poses romances almost worthy of his master.” 

Gilbert had listened with calmness, believing that Andrée 
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was about to reply seriously to his impassioned narration; 
but at this stroke of cutting irony, he fell from the summit 
of his buoyant hopes to the dust. 

“A romance!” murmured he, indignantly; “you treat 
what I have told you as a romance!” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Andrée, “a romance—ZI repeat 
the word; only you did not force me to read it — for that I 
have to thank you. I deeply regret that, unfortunately, I 
am not able to repay its full value; but I should make the 
attempt in vain —the romance is invaluable.” 

“And this is youn reply?” stammered Gilbert, a pang 
darting through his heart, and his eyes becoming dim from 
emotion. 

“T do not reply at all, monsieur,” said Andrée, pushing 
him aside to allow her room to pass on. 

The fact was, that Nicole had at that moment made her 
appearance at the end of the alley, calling her mistress, 
while still a considerable distance off, in order not to 
interrupt this interview too suddenly, ignorant as she was 
as to whom Andrée’s companion might be, for she had 
not recognised Gilbert through the foliage. But as she 
approached she saw the young man, recognised him, and 
stood astounded; she then repented not having made a 
détour, in order to overhear what Gilbert had to say to 
Mademoiselle de Taverney. The latter addressed her in a 
softened voice, as if to mark more strongly to Gilbert the 
haughtiness with which she had spoken to him. 

“Well, child,” said she, “what is the matter?” 

“The Baron de Taverney and the Duke de Richelieu 
have come to present their respects to mademoiselle,” 
replied Nicole. 

“Where are they?” 

“In mademoiselle’s apartments.” 

“Come, then.” 

And Andrée moved away. Nicole followed, not without 
throwing, as she passed, a sarcastic glance back at Gilbert, 
who, livid with agitation, and almost frantic with rage, 
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shook his clenched hand in the direction of his departing 
enemy, abd, grinding bis teeth, muttered, —- 

“Qh! creature without heart, without soul! I saved 
your lifes I concentrated all my affection on you; J extin- 
guished every feeling which might offend your purity, for 
in my madness I looked upon you as some superior being 
—the inkabitant of a higher sphere! Now that I have 
geen you more neatly, J tind you are no more than a woman, 
—and 1 ama man! But one day or other, Andrée de 
Taverney, I shall be revenged! ” 

He rushed from the spot, bounding through the thickest 
of the shrubs like a young wolf wounded by the bunter, 
who turns and shows bis sharp teeth and his bloodshot 
eyeballs, 
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CHAPTER CXY. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


WuHewn she reached the opposite extremity of the alley, 
Andrée saw her father and the marshal walking up and 
down before the vestibule, waiting for her. The two 
friends seemed in high spirits, and as they stood with 
their arms interlaced, presented the most perfect represen- 
tation of Orestes and Pylades the court had ever witnessed. 
As Andrée approached, the two old men seemed still more 
joyous, and remarked to each other on her radiant beauty, 
heightened by her walk, and by the emotion she had previ- 
ously undergone. 

The marshal saluted Andrée as he would have done a 
declared Madame Pompadour. This distinction did not 
escape Taverney, who was delighted at it, but it surprised 
Andrée, from its mixture of respect and gallantry; for the 
cunning courtier could express as many shades of meaning 
in a bow as Covielle could French phrases by a single 
Turkish word. 

Andrée returned the marshal’s salutation, made one 
equally ceremonious to her father, and then, with fascinat- 
ing grace, she invited both to follow her to her apartment. 

The marshal admired the exquisite neatness which was 
the only ornament of the furniture and architecture of this 
retreat. With a few flowers and a little white muslin, 
Andrée had made her rather gloomy chamber, not a palace, 
indeed, but a temple. 

The duke seated himself upon an arm-chair covered with 
green chintz, beneath a Chinese cornucopia, from which 
drooped bunches of perfumed acacia and maple, mingled 
with iris and Bengal roses. 
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Taverney occupied a similar chair; and Andrée sank 
upon a folding-stool, her arm resting on a harpsichord 
also ornamented with flowers, arranged in a large Dresden 
vase. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the marshal, “I come as the 
bearer, on the part of his Majesty, of the compliments 
which your charming voice and your musical talents drew 
from every auditor of yesterday’s rehearsal. His Majesty 
feared to arouse jealousy by praising you too openly at the 
time, and he therefore charged me to express to you the 
pleasure you have caused him.” 

Andrée blushed, and her blush made her so lovely that 
the marshal proceeded as if speaking on his own account. 

“The king has assured me,” said he, “that he never saw 
any one at his court who united to such a high degree the 
gifts of mind and the charms of personal beauty.” 

“You forget those of the heart,” said Taverney, with a 
gush of affection; “ Andrée is the best of daughters.” 

The marshal thought for a moment that his old friend 
was about to weep. Admiring deeply this display of 
paternal sensibility, he exclaimed,— 

“The heart! alas, my dear friend! you alone can judge 
of the tenderness of which mademoiselle’s heart is capable. 
Were I only five-and-twenty years of age, I would lay my 
life and my fortune at her feet!” 

Andrée did not know how to receive coolly the full fire 
of a courtier’s homage; she could only murmur some 
almost inaudible words. 

“Mademoiselle,” continued he, “the king requests you 
will accept a slight testimony of his satisfaction, and he 
has charged the baron, your father, to transmit it to you. 
What reply shall I make to his Majesty from you?” 

“Monsieur,” replied Andrée, animated by no feeling but 
that respect which is due to a monarch from all his sub- 
jects, “assure his Majesty of my deep gratitude; tell him 
that he honours me too highly by deigning to think of me, 
and that I am not worthy the attention of so powerful a 
monarch.” 
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Richelieu seemed in raptures at this reply, which Andrée 
pronounced with a firm voice, and without hesitation. He 
took her hand, kissed it respectfully, and devouring her 
with his eyes, — 

“A royal hand,” said he, “a fairy foot,— mind, purity, 
resolution! Ah, baron, what a treasure! It is not a 
daughter whom you have —it is a queen!” 

With these words he retired, leaving Taverney alone 
with Andrée, his heart swelling with pride and hope. 

Whoever had seen this advocate of antiquated theories, 
this sceptic, this seoffer, inhaling with delight the air of 
favouritism in its most disreputable channel, would have 
said that God had blinded at the same moment both his 
intellect and heart. Taverney alone might have replied, 
with reference to this change, — 

‘Tt is not I who have changed — it is the times. ” 

He remained, then, seated beside Andrée, and could not 
help feeling somewhat embarrassed; for the young girl, 
with her air of unconquerable serenity, and her clear, 
limpid, unfathomable look, seemed as if she would pene- 
trate his most secret thoughts. 

“Did not Monsieur de Richelieu, monsieur, say that his 
Majesty had entrusted you with a testimony of his satisfac- 
tion ? May I ask what it is ?” 

“Ah!” thought Taverney, “she is curious —so much 
the better! I could not have expected it. So much the 
better !” 

He drew the casket, which the marshal had given him 
the evening before, slowly from his pocket, just as a kind 
papa produces a paper of sweetmeats or a toy, which the 
children have devoured with their eyes before their hands 
can reach them. 

‘“‘ Here it is,” said he. 

“ Ah! jewels!” said Andrée. 

‘« Are they to your taste ?” 

It was a set of pearls of great value. Twelve immense 

diamonds connected together the rows of pearls, while a 
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diamond clasp, earrings, and a tiara of the same precious 
material, made the present worth at least thirty thousand 
crowns. 

‘Good heavens, father!” exclaimed Andrée. 

“Well ?” 

“It is too handsome. The king has made some mistake. 
I should be ashamed to wear that. I have no dresses suit- 
able to the splendour of these diamonds.” 

“Oh! complain of it, I beg!” said Taverney, ironically. 

“You do not understand me, monsieur. I regret that I 
cannot wear these jewels, because they are too beautiful.” 

“The king, who gives the casket, mademoiselle, is gener- 
ous enough to add the dresses.” 

‘ But, monsieur, this is goodness on the king’s part —” 

“Do you not think I have deserved it by my services ?” 

‘Ah! pardon me, monsieur; that is true,” said Andrée, 
drooping her head, but not quite convinced. 

After a moment’s reflection, she closed the casket. 

“T shall not wear these diamonds,” said she. 

“And why not?” said Taverney, uneasily. 

‘“‘ Because, my dear father, you and my brother are in 
want of necessaries, and this superfluity offends my eyes 
when I think of your embarrassments.” 

Taverney smiled and pressed her hand. 

“Oh!” said he, “do not think of that, my daughter. 
The king has done more for me than for you. We are in 
favour, my dear child. It would neither be respectful as a 
subject, nor grateful as a woman, to appear before his 
majesty without the present he has made you.” 

‘‘T shall obey, monsieur.,” 

“Yes, but you must obey as if it gave you pleasure to do 
so. These ornaments seem not to be to your taste.” 

“T am no judge of diamonds, monsieur.” 

“Learn, then, that the pearls alone are worth fifty thou- 
sand francs.” 

Andrée clasped her hands. 

“Monsieur,” said she, “it is most strange that his 
Majesty should make me such a present; reflect! ” 
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“T do not understand you, mademoiselle,” replied 
Taverney, drily. 

“Tf I wear these jewels, I assure you, monsieur, every 
one will be greatly surprised.” 

“Why ?” asked Taverney in the same tone, and with a 
cold and imperious glance which made Andrée lower her eyes. 

“T feel a scruple.” 

“Mademoiselle, you must confess that it is strange you 
should entertain scruples, when even I, your father, feel 
none. Give me your young modest girls for seeing evil 
and finding it out, however closely hidden it is, and when 
none other had remarked it! None like maidenly and 
simple girls for making old grenadiers like myself blush ! ” 

Andrée hid her blushing face in her lovely white hands. 

“Qh! my brother,” she murmured to herself, “why are 
you already so far from me ?” 

Did Taverney hear these words, or did he guess their 
purport with that wonderful perspicacity which we know 
he possessed ? We cannot tell, but he immediately changed 
his tone, and, taking Andrée’s hand in his, — 

“Come, my child,” said he, “is not your father your 
friend ?” 

A heavenly smile chased the shadow from Andrée’s brow. 

“Shall I not be here to love you—to advise you? Are 
you not proud to contribute to my happiness and that of 
your brother ?” 

“Qh, yes!” said Andrée. 

The baron fixed a caressing look upon his daughter. 

“Well!” said he, “you shall be, as Monsieur de Riche- 
lieu said just now, the Queen of Taverney. The king has 
distinguished you, and the dauphiness also,” added he, 
hastily. “In your intimacy with these two august per- 
sonages, you will found our future fortunes by making 
them happy. The friend of the dauphiness, and — of the 
king! What a glorious career! You have superior talents 
and unrivalled beauty, a pure and healthy mind untainted 
by avarice and ambition. Oh! my child, what a part you 
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might play ! Do you remember the maiden who soothed 
the last moments of Charles VI.? Her name is cherished 
in France. Do you remember Agnes Sorel, who restored 
the honour of the French crown? All good Frenchmen 
respect her memory. Andrée, you will be the support of 
the old age of our glorious monarch. He will cherish you 
as his daughter, and you will reign in France by the divine 
right of beauty, courage, and fidelity!” 

Andrée opened her eyes wide with astonishment. The 
baron resumed, without giving her time to reflect. 

“ With a single look you will drive away these wretched 
creatures who dishonour the throne; your presence will 
purify the court. To your generous influence the nobility 
of the kingdom will owe the return of pure morals, polite- 
ness, and real gallantry. My daughter, you may be, you 
must be, the regenerating star of your country, and a crown 
of glory to your name.” 

“But,” said Andrée, all bewildered, “what must I do to 
effect all this ? ” 

The baron reflected for a moment. 

“ Andrée,” said he, “I have often told you that in this 
world you must force men to be virtuous by making them 
love virtue. Sullen, melancholy, sermonising virtue makes 
even those fly who wish most to approach her. Lend to 
your virtue all the allurements of coquetry, —I had almost 
said of vice. It is an easy task for a talented and high- 
minded girl such as you are. Make yourself so lovely that 
the court shall talk only of you; make yourself so agree- 
able to the king that he cannot do without you. Be so 
reserved and discreet towards all, except his Majesty, that 
people will soon attribute to you all that power which you 
cannot fail ultimately to obtain.” 

“TI do not exactly understand your last advice,” said 
Andrée. 

“Trust yourself to my guidance —you will fulfil my 
wishes without understanding them; the best plan for 
such a wise and generous creature as you are, But, by-the- 
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bye, to enable you to put in practice my first counsel, I 
must furnish your purse. Take these hundred louis-d’ors 
and dress in a manner worthy of the rank to which you 
belong, since his Majesty has distinguished us.” 

Taverney gave the hundred louis to his daughter, kissed 
her hand, and left her. 

He returned with rapid steps along the alley by which 
he had come, so much engrossed in his reflections that he 
did not perceive Nicole in eager conference with a noble- 
man at the extremity of the Bosquet des Amours. 
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CHAPTER CXVI. 
WHAT ALTHOTAS WANTED TO COMPLETE HIS ELIXIR. 


THE day subsequent to this conversation, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Balsamo was seated in his cabinet, 
in the Rue Saint Claude, occupied in reading a letter 
which Fritz had just brought him. The letter was with- 
out signature. He turned it over and over in his hands. 

“T know this writing,” said he; “large, irregular, slightly 
tremulous, and full of faults in orthography.” 

And he read it once more. - It ran as follows: 


‘( MONSEIGNEUR, — A person who consulted you some time 
before the fall of the late ministry, and who had consulted you a 
long time previously, will wait upon you to-day, in order to have 
another consultation. Will your numerous occupations permit you 
to grant this person a quarter of an hour between four and five this 
evening ? ”” 


After reading this for the second or third time, Balsamo 
fell back into his train of reflection. 

“Tt is not worth while to consult Lorenza for such a 
trifle,” said he; “besides, can I no longer guess myself ? 
The writing is large —a sign of aristocracy ; irregular and 
trembling —a sign of age; full of faults in orthography 
—it must be a courtier.— Ah! stupid creature that I am! 
it is the Duke de Richelieu! Most certainly I shall have 
a half-hour at your service, my lord duke—an hour did I 
say?—aday! Make my time your own. Are you not, 
without knowing it, one of my mysterious agents, one of 
my familiar demons? Do we not both pursue the same 
task? Do we not both shake the monarchy at the same 
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time— you by making yourself its presiding genius, I by 
declaring myself its enemy? Come, then, duke, I am 
ready !” 

And Balsamo consulted his watch to see how long he 
must yet waitfor the duke. At that moment a bell sounded 
in the cornice of the ceiling. 

“What can be the matter?” said Balsamo, starting; 
“ Lorenza calls me — she wishes to see me. Can anything 
unpleasant have happened to her? or is it a return of 
those fits of passign which I have so often witnessed, and 
of which I have been at times the victim ? Yesterday she 
was thoughtful, gentle, resigned; she was as I loved to see 
her. Poor child! I must go to her.” 

He arranged his dress, glanced at the mirror to see if 
his hair was not too much in disorder, and proceeded towards 
the stairs, after having replied to Lorenza’s request by a 
ring similar to her own. 

But, according to his invariable custom, Balsamo paused 
in the apartment adjoining that occupied by the young girl, 
and turning, with his arms crossed, towards the direction 
where he supposed her to be, he commanded her to sleep, 
with that powerful will which recognised no obstacles. 
Then, as if doubting his own power, or as if he thought it 
necessary to redouble his precautions, he looked into the 
apartment through an almost imperceptible crevice in the 
wood-work. 

Lorenza was sleeping upon a couch, to which she had, 
no doubt, tottered under the influence of her master’s will, 
and had sought a support for her sinking limbs. A painter 
could not have suggested a more poetic attitude. Panting 
and subdued beneath the power of the subtle fluid which 
Balsamo had poured upon her, Lorenza seemed like one 
of those beautiful Ariadnes of Vanloo, with well-curved 
breasts and features expressive of fatigue or despair. 

Balsamo entered by his usual passage, and stopped fora 
moment before her to contemplate her sleeping countenance, 
He then awoke her. 
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As she opened her eyes, a.piercing glance escaped from 
between the half-closed lids; then, as if to collect her 
scattered thoughts, she smoothed back her long hair with 
her hands, dried her lips, moist with slumber, and seemed 
to reflect anxiously. 

Balsamo looked at her with some anxiety. He had been 
long accustomed to the sudden transition from winning love 
to outbursts of anger and hatred; but this appearance, to 
which he was entirely unused —the calmness with which 
Lorenza on this occasion received him, instead of giving 
way to a burst of hatred — announced something more 
serious, perhaps, than he had yet witnessed. 

Lorenza sat up on the couch, and fixing her deep, soft 
eyes upon Balsamo, she said, — 

“Pray be good enough to take a seat beside me.” 

Balsamo started at the sound of her voice, expressing as 
it did such unusual mildness. 

“Beside you!” said he. “You know, my ‘Lorenza, that 
I have but one wish—to pass my life at your feet.” 

Monsieur,” replied Lorenza, in the same tone, “I 
pray you be seated, although, indeed, I have not much to 
say to you; but, short as it is, I shall say it better, I think, 
if you are seated.” 

“Now, as ever, my beloved Lorenza, I shall do as you 
wish.” 

And he took a chair near Lorenza, who was still seated 
upon the couch. 

“Monsieur,” said she fixing her heavenly eyes upon 
Balsamo, “I have summoned you to request from you a 
favour.” 

“Oh! my Lorenza,” exclaimed Balsamo, more and more 
delighted, ‘‘anything you wish! speak —you shall have 
everything! ” 

“YT wish for only one; but I warn you that I wish for 
this one most ardently.” 

“Speak, Lorenza, speak! — should it cost my fortune, or 
half my life.” 
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“Tt will cost you nothing, monsieur, but a moment of 
your time,” replied the young girl. 

Balsamo, enchanted with the turn the conversation was 
taking, was already tasking his fertile imagination to 
supply a list of those wishes which Lorenza was likely to 
form, and, above all, those which he could satisfy. “She 
will, perhaps,” thought he, “ask for a servant or a com- 
panion. Well, even this immense sacrifice —for it would 
compromise my secret and my friends—JI will make, for 
the poor child is, in truth, very unhappy 1 her solitude.” 

“Speak quickly, my Lorenza,” said he aloud, with a 
smile full of love. , 

“Monsieur,” said she, “you are aware that I am pining 
away with melancholy and weariness.” 

Balsamo sighed, and bent his head in token of assent. 

“My youth,” continued Lorenza, “is wasted; my days 
are one long sigh—my nights a continual terror. [ am 
growing old in solitude and anguish.” 

“Your life is what you have made it, Lorenza,” said 
Balsamo; “it is not my fault that this life which you have 
made so sad is not one to make a queen envious.” 

“Be itso. Therefore it is I, you see, who have recourse 
to you in my distress.” 

“Thanks, Lorenza.” 

“You are a good Christian, you have sometimes told me, 
although —” 

‘* Although you think me lost to heaven, you would say. 
I complete your thought, Lorenza.” 

“Suppose nothing except what I tell you, monsieur; and 
pray do not conjecture thus groundlessly.” 

“Proceed, then.” 

“Well, instead of leaving me plunged in this despair and 
wrath, grant me, since I am of no service to you —” 

She stopped to glance at Balsamo, but he had regained 
his command over himself, and she only saw a cold look 
and contracted brow bent upon her. 

She became animated as she met his almost threatening 
eye. 
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“Grant me,” continued she, “not liberty, —for I know 
that some mysterious secret, or rather, your will, which 
seems all-powerful to me, condemns me to perpetual cap- 
tivity, —but at least to see human faces, to hear other 
voices than yours; permit me, in short, to go out, to 
walk, to take exercise.” 

‘“‘T had foreseen this request, Lorenza,” said Balsamo, 
taking her hand; “and you know that long since your 
wish has been also my own.” 

“Well, then!” exclaimed Lorenza. 

“But,” resumed Balsamo, “you have yourself prevented 
it. Like a madman that I was—and every man who 
loves is such—I allowed you to penetrate into some of 
my secrets, both of science and politics. You know that 
Althotas has discovered the philosopher’s stone, and seeks 
the elixir of life; you know that I and my companions 
conspire against the monarchies of this world. The first 
of these secrets would cause me to be burnt as a sorcerer; 
the other would be sufficient to condemn me to be broken on 
the wheel for high treason. Besides, you have threatened 
me, Lorenza, —you have told me that you would try every 
means to regain your liberty; and this liberty once re- 
gained, that the first use you would make of it would be 
to denounce me to Monsieur de Sartines. Did you not say 
so?” 

“What can you expect? At times I lash myself to fury, 
and then I am half mad.” 

“Are you calm and sensible now, Lorenza? and can we 
converse quietly together?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Tf I grant you the liberty you desire, shall I find in 
you a devoted and submissive wife —a faithful and gentle 
companion? You know, Lorenza, this is my most ardent 
wish.” 

The young girl was silent. 

“In one word — will you love me?” asked Balsamo, with 
& sigh, 
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“T am unwilling to promise what I cannot perform,” 
said Lorenza; “neither love nor hatred depends upon our- 
selves. I hope that God, in return for your good actions, 
will permit my hatred towards you to take flight, and love 
to return.” 

“Unfortunately, Lorenza, such a promise is not a suffi- 
cient guarantee that I may trust you. I require a positive, 
sacred oath, to break which would be a sacrilege, —an 
oath which binds you in this world as in the next, which 
would bring with it your death in this world and your 
damnation in that which is to come.” 

Lorenza was silent. 

“Will you take this oath?” 

Lorenza hid her face in her hands, and her breast heaved 
under the influence of contending emotions. 

“Take this oath, Lorenza, as I shall dictate it in the 
solemn terms in which I shall clothe it, and you shall be 
free.” 

“What must I swear, monsieur? ” 

“Swear that you will never, under any pretext, betray 
what has come to your knowledge relative to the secrets of 
Althotas.” 

“Yes, I will swear it.” 

“Swear that you will never divulge what you know of 
our political meetings.” 

“T will swear that also.” 

“With the oath and in the form which I shall dic- 
tate?” 

“Yes. Is that all?” 

“No; swear—and this is the principal one, Lorenza; 
for the other matters would only endanger my life, whilst 
upon the one I am about to name depends my entire happi- 
ness — swear that you will never, either at the instigation 
of another’s will, or in obedience to your own, leave me, 
Lorenza. Swear this, and you are free.” 

The young girl started as if cold steel had pierced her 
heart. 
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“ And in what form must the oath be taken?” 

“We will enter a church together, and communicate at 
the same altar. You will swear on the host never to betray 
anything relating to Althotas or my companions. You will 
swear never to leave me. We will then divide the host in 
two, and each will take the half, you swearing before God 
that you will never betray me, and I that I will ever do 
my utmost to make you happy.” 

“No!” said Lorenza; “ such an oath is a sacrilege.” 

‘An oath, Lorenza, is never a sacrilege,” replied Bal- 
samo, sadly, “but when you make it with the intention of 
not keeping it.” 

“YT will not take this oath,” said Lorenza; “I should 
fear to peril my soul.” 

“Tt is not-—-I repeat it—in taking an oath that you 
peril your soul; it is in breaking it.” 

“T cannot do it.” 

“Then learn patience, Lorenza,” said Balsamo, without 
anger, but with the deepest sadness. 

Lorenza’s brow darkened like an overshadowed plain 
when a cloud passes between it and the sun. 

“Ah! you refuse?” said she. 

“Not so, Lorenza; it is you who refuse.” 

A nervous movement indicated all the impatience the 
young girl felt at these words. 

“Listen, Lorenza!” said Balsamo. “This is what I will 
do for you, and, believe me, it is much.” 

“Speak!” said the young girl, with a bitter smile. 
“Let me see how far your generosity will extend.” 

“God, chance, or fate —call it what you will, Lorenza — 
has united us in an indissoluble bond; do not attempt to 
break this bond in this life, for death alone can accomplish 
that.” 

“Proceed; I know that,” said Lorenza, impatiently. 

“Well, in one week, Lorenza— whatever it may cost 
me, and however great the sacrifice I make — in eight days 
you shall have a companion.” 
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“Where?” asked she. 

“Here.” 

“Here!” she exclaimed, “behind these bars — behind 
these inexorable doors, these iron doors — a fellow-prisoner ! 
Oh, you cannot mean it, monsieur; that is not what I 
ask!” 

‘‘Lorenza, it is all that I can grant.” 

The young girl made a more vehement gesture of 
impatience. 

“My sweetest girl,” resumed Balsamo, mildly, “reflect 
a little; with a companion you will more easily support 
the weight of this necessary misfortune.” 

“You mistake, monsieur. Until now I have grieved 
only for myself, not for others. ‘This trial only was want- 
ing, and I see that you wish to make me undergo it. Yes, 
you will immure beside me a victim like myself; I shall 
see her grow thinner and paler, and pine away with grief, 
even as I do; I shall see her dash herself, as I do, against 
these walls, that hateful door, which I examine twenty 
times each day to see where it opens to give you egress; 
and when my companion, your victim, has, like me, 
wounded her hands against the marble blocks in her en- 
deavours to disjoin them; when, like me, she has worn 
out her eyelids with her tears; when she is dead as I am, 
in soul and mind, and you have two corpses in place of 
one, you will say, in your hateful benevolence: ‘ These 
two young creatures amuse themselves; they keep each 
other company; they are happy!’ Oh! no, no, not a 
thousand times no!” 

And she passionately stamped her foot upon the ground, 
while Balsamo endeavoured in vain to calm her. 

‘“Come, Lorenza,” said he, ‘1 entreat you to show a 
little more mildness and calmness. Let us reason on the 
matter.” 

, “He asks me to be calm, to be gentle, to reason! The 
executioner tells the victim whom he is torturing to be 
gentle, and the innocent martyr to be calm!” 

VOL. II. — 12 
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“Yes, Lorenza; I ask you to be gentle and calm, for 
your anger cannot change our destiny; it only embitters 
it. Accept what I offer you, Lorenza; I will give you a 
companion who will hug her chains, since they have pro- 
cured for her your friendship. You shall not see a sad 
and tearful face, such as you fear, but smiles and gaiety 
which will smooth your brow. Come, dearest Lorenza, 
accept what I offer; for I swear to you that I cannot offer 
you more.” 

“That means that you will place near me a hireling, to 
whom you will say: ‘I give you in charge a poor, insane 
creature, who imagines herself ill and about to die; soothe 
her, share her confinement, attend to her comforts, and I 
will recompense you when she is no more.’ ” 

“Oh, Lorenza! Lorenza! ” 

‘*No, that is not it; I am mistaken,” continued Lorenza, 
with bitter irony; “I guess badly. But what can you 
expect? Iam so ignorant, I know so little of the world. 
You will say to the woman: ‘ Watch over the madwoman, 
she is dangerous; report all her actions, all her thoughts, 
tome. Watch over her waking and sleeping.’ And you 
will give her as much gold as she requires, for gold costs 
you nothing — you make it!” 

“Qorenza, you wander; in the name of heaven, Lorenza, 
read my heart better! In giving you a companion, my 
beloved, I compromise such mighty interests that you woulll 
tremble for me if you did not hate me. In giving you a 
companion, I endanger my safety, my liberty, my very 
life, and, notwithstanding, I risk all to save you a little 
weariness.” 

“Weariness!” exclaimed Lorenza, with a wild and 
frantic laugh which made Balsamo shudder. “He calls 
it weariness! ” 

‘Well, suffering. Yes, you are right, Lorenza; they 
are poignant sufferings, I repeat, Lorenza, have patience; 
a day will come when all your sufferings will cease; a day 
will come when you shall be free and happy.” 
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“Will you permit me to retire to a convent and take the 
vows?” 

“To a convent?” 

“I will pray —first for you, and then for myself. I 
shall be closely confined, indeed, but I shall at least have 
a garden, air, space. I shall have a cemetery to walk in, 
and can seek beforehand among the tombs for the place of 
my repose. I shall have companions who grieve for their 
own sorrows, and not for mine. Permit me to retire toa 
convent, and I will take any vows you wish. A convent, 
Balsamo! I implore you on my knees to grant this 
request! ” 

‘“‘Lorenza! Lorenza! we cannot part. Mark me well — 
we are indissolubly connected in this world! Ask for 
nothing which exceeds the limits of this house.” 

Balsamo pronounced these last words in so calm and 
determined a tone, that Lorenza did not even repeat the 
request. 

“Then you refuse me?” said she, dejectedly. 

“T cannot grant it.” 

‘“‘Is what you say irrevocable?” 

wit is.” 

“Well, I have something else, then, to ask,” said she, 
with a smile. 

‘“Oh! my good Lorenza, ever smile thus—only smile 
upon me, and you will compel me to do all you wish!” 

“Oh, yes, I shall make you do all that I wish, provided 
I do everything that pleases you. Well, be it so; I will 
be as reasonable as possible.” 

“Speak, Lorenza, speak !” 

‘Just now you said: ‘ One day, Lorenza, your sufferings 
shall cease — one day you shall be free and happy.’ ” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, I said so; and I swear before heaven that I 
await that day as impatiently as yourself.” 

“,Well, this day may arrive immediately, Balsamo,” said 
the young Italian, with a caressing smile, which her hus- 
band had hitherto only seen in her sleep. ‘*I am weary, 
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very weary —you can understand my feelings; I am so 
young, and have already suffered so much! Well, my 
friend —for you say you are my friend —listen to me; 
grant me this happy day immediately.” 

“T hear you,” said Balsamo, inexpressibly agitated. 

“JT end my appeal by the request I should have made at 
the commencement, Acharat.” 

The young girl shuddered. 

‘Speak, my beloved!” 

‘‘Well, I have often remarked, when you made experi- 
ments on some unfortunate animal, and when you told me 
that these experiments were necessary to the cause of 
humanity — I have often remarked that you possessed the 
secret of inflicting death, sometimes by a drop of poison, 
sometimes by an opened vein; that this death was calm, 
rapid as lightning, and that these unfortunate and innocent 
creatures, condemned as I am to the miseries of captivity, 
were instantly liberated by death, the first blessing they 
had received since their birth. Well—” 

She stopped and turned pale. 

‘‘Well, my Lorenza?” repeated Balsamo. 

‘“Well, what you sometimes do to these unfortunate 
animals for the interest of science, do now to me in the 
name of humanity. Do it for a friend, who will bless you 
with her whole heart, who will kiss your hands with the 
deepest gratitude, if you grant her what she asks. Do it, 
Baisamo, for me, who kneel here at your feet, who promise 
you with my last sigh more love and happiness than you 
have aroused in me during my whole life!—for me, 
Balsamo, who promise you a frank and beaming smile as 
I quit this earth. By the soul of your mother! by the 
sufferings of our blessed Lord! by all that is holy, and 
solemn, and sacred in the world of the living and of the 
dead! I implore you, kill me! kill me!” 

‘*Lorenza!” exclaimed Balsamo, taking her in his arms 
as she rose after uttering these last words; “Lorenza, you 
are delirious. Kill you! You! my love! my life!” 
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Lorenza disengaged herself by a violent effort from 
Balsamo’s grasp, and fell on her knees, 

“TI will never rise,” said she, “until you have granted 
my request. Kill me without a shock, without violence, 
without pain; grant me this favour, since you say you 
love me; send me to sleep, as you have often done; only 
take away the awaking,—it is despair!” 

“TLorenza, my beloved!” said Balsamo. ‘Oh, God! do 
you not see how you torture my heart? What! you are 
really so unhappy, then? Come, my Lorenza, rise; do 
not give way to despair. Alas! do you hate me, then, so 
very much?” 

‘“‘T hate slavery, constraint, solitude; and as you make 
me a slave, unhappy and solitary—well, yes! I hate 

ou!” 

‘But I love you too dearly to see you die, Lorenza. 
You shall not die, therefore; I will effect the most diffi- 
cult cure I have yet undertaken, my Lorenza, —1 will 
make you love life!” 

“No, no, that is impossible; you have made me long for 
death.” 

“TLorenza, for pity’s sake !—I promise that soon —” 

‘‘Tife or death!” exclaimed the young woman, becoming 
more and more excited. “This is the decisive day; will 
you give me life, —that is to say, liberty? will you give 
me death, —that is to say, repose?” 

“Life, my Lorenza, life!” 

‘Then that is liberty.” 

Balsamo was silent. 

“Tf not, death; a gentle death — by a draught, a needle’s 
point — death during sleep! Repose! repose! repose!” 

‘‘Tife and patience, Lorenza!” 

Lorenza burst into a terrible laugh, and making a spring 
backwards, drew from her bosom a knife, with a blade so 
fine and sharp that it glittered in her hand like a flash of 
lightning. 

Balsamo uttered a cry, but it was too late. When he 
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rushed forward and reached the hand, the weapon had 
already fulfilled its task, and had fallen on Lorenza’s 
bleeding breast. Balsamo had been dazzled by the flash 
—he was blinded by the sight of blood. 

In his turn he uttered a terrible cry, and seized Lorenza 
round the waist, meeting in midway her arm raised to deal 
a second blow, and receiving the weapon in his undefended 
hand. Lorenza, with a mighty effort, drew the weapon 
away, and the sharp blade glided through Balsamo’s 
fingers. The blood streamed from his mutilated hand. 

Then, instead of continuing the struggle, Balsamo ex- 
tended his bleeding hand towards the young woman, 
and said, with a voice of irresistible command: ‘‘Sleep, 
Lorenza, sleep!—I will it.” 

But on this occasion the irritation was such that the 
obedience was not as prompt as usual. 

“No, no!” murmured Lorenza, tottering, and attempting 
to strike again. ‘‘No, I will not sleep!” 

“Sleep, I tell you!” said Balsamo, a second time, 
advancing a step towards her; “sleep, I command it!” 

This time the power of Balsamo’s will was so great that 
all resistance was in vain. Lorenza heaved a sigh, let the 
knife fall from her hand, and sank back upon the cushions. 

Her eyes still remained open, but their threatening glare 
gradually died away, and finally they closed; her stiffened 
neck drooped; her head fell upon her shoulder like that 
of a wounded bird; a nervous shudder passed through her 
frame, — Lorenza was asleep. 

Balsamo hastily opened her robe, and examined the 
wound, which seemed slight, although the blood flowed 
from it in abundance. 

He then pressed the lion’s eye, the spring started, and 
the back of the fireplace opened; then unfastening thie 
counter-poise, which made the trap-door of Althotas’s 
chamber descend, he leaped upon it and mounted to the 
old man’s laboratory. 

Ah! it is you, Acharat,” said the latter, who was still 
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seated in his arm-chair; “you are aware that in a week I 
shall be a hundred years old; you are aware that before 
that time I must have the blood of a child or of an un- 
married female.” 

But Balsamo heard him not; he hastened to the cupboard 
in which the magic balsafns were kept, seized one of the 
phials of which he had often proved the efficacy, again 
mounted upon the trap, stamped his foot, and descended 
to the lower apartment. 

Althotas rolled his arm-chair to the mouth of the trap 
with the intention of seizing him by his dress. 

“Do you hear, wretch? ” said he, “do you hear? If in 
a week I have not a child or an unmarried woman to com- 
plete my elixir, I am a dead man!” 

Balsamo turned; the old man’s eyes seemed to glare in 
the midst of his unearthly and motionless features, as if 
they alone were alive. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Balsamo; “yes, be calm; you shall 
have what you want.” 

Then, letting go the spring, the trap mounted again, fit- 
ting like an ornament in the ceiling of the room. 

After which he rushed into Lorenza’s apartment, which 
he had just reached when Fritz’s bell rang. 

“Monsieur de Richelieu!” muttered Balsamo; “oh! 
duke and peer as he is, he must wait.” 
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CHAPTER CXVII. 
MONSIEUR DE RICHELIEU’S TWO DROPS OF WATER. 


Monsizur pE Ricuenieu left the house in the Rue Saint 
Claude at half-past four. What his errand with Balsamo 
was will explain itself in the sequel. 

Monsieur de Taverney had dined with his daughter, as 
the dauphiness had given her leave to absent herself on 
this day in order that she might receive her father. 

They were at dessert, when Monsieur de Richelieu, ever 
the bearer of good news, made his appearance to announce 
to his friend that the king had said that he would give not 
merely a company to Philip, but a regiment. Taverney 
was exuberant in his expressions of joy, and Andrée 
warmly thanked the marshal. 

The conversation took a turn which may be easily imag- 
ined after what had passed; Richelieu spoke of nothing 
but the king, Andrée of nothing but her brother, and Tav- 
erney of nothing but Andrée. The latter announced in the 
course of conversation that she was set at liberty from 
her attendance on the dauphiness; that her royal highness 
was receiving a visit from two German princes, her rela- 
tions ; and that in order to pass a few hours of liberty with 
them which might remind her of the court of Vienna, 
Marie Antoinette had dismissed all her attendants, even 
her lady of honour; which had so deeply shocked Madame 
de Noailles that she had gone to lay her grievances at the 
king’s feet. 

Taverney was, he said, delighted at this, since he had 
thus an opportunity of conversing with Andrée about many 
things relating to their fortune and name. This observa: 
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tion made Richelieu propose to retire, in order to leave the 
father and daughter quite alone; but Mademoiselle de Tav- 
erney would not permit it, so he remained. 

Richelieu was in a vein of moralizing: he painted most 
eloquently the degradation into which the French nobility 
had fallen, forced as they were to submit to the ignomin- 
ious yoke of these favourites of chance, these contraband 
queens, instead of the favourites of the olden times, who 
were almost as noble as their august lovers — women who 
reigned over the sovereign by their beauty and their love, 
and over his subjects by their birth, their strength of mind, 
and their loyal and pure patriotism. 

Andrée was surprised at the close analogy between 
Richelieu’s words and those she had heard from the Baron 
de Taverney a few days previously. 

Richelieu then launched into a theory of virtue, so spirit- 
ual, so pagan, so French, that Andrée was obliged to con- 
fess that she was not at all virtuous according to Monsieur 
de Richelieu’s theories, and that true virtue, as the marshal 
understood it, was the virtue of Madame Chateauroux, 
Mademoiselle de La Valliere, and Mademoiselle Fosseuse. 

From argument to argument, from proof to proof, Riche- 
lieu at last became so clear that Andrée no longer under- 
stood a word of what he said. On this footing the 
conversation continued until about seven o’clock in the 
evening, when the marshal rose, being obliged, as he said, 
to pay his court to the king at Versailles. 

In passing through the apartment to take his hat, he 
met Nicole, who had always something to do wherever 
Monsieur de Richelieu was. 

“My girl,” said he, tapping her on the shoulder, “ you 
shall see me out. I want you to carry a bouquet which 
Madame de Noailles cut for me in her garden, and which 
she commissioned me to present to the Countess d’Eg- 
moht.”’ 

Nicole curtseyed like the peasant girls in Monsieur 
Rousseau’s comic operas, whereupon the marshal took 
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leave of father and daughter, exchanged a significant 
glance with Taverney, made a youthful bow to Andrée, 
and retired. 

With the reader’s permission, we will leave the baron 
and Andrée conversing about the fresh mark of favour con- 
ferred on Philip, and follow the marshal. By this means 
we shall know what was his errand at the Rue Saint 
Claude, where he arrived at such a fearful moment. 

Moreover, the baron’s arguments surpassed the moraliz- 
ing of even his friend, the marshal, and might indeed shock 
the ears of those less pure than Andrée, Such people 
might perhaps partly understand his vile insinuations. 

Richelieu descended the stairs resting on Niccle’s shoul- 
der, and as soon as they were in the garden he stopped, 
and looking her in the face said : — 

“ Ah! little one, so we have a lover ?” 

“T! monseigneur!” exclaimed Nicole, blushing crimson, 
and retreating a step backwards. 

“Qh! perhaps you are not called Nicole Legay ? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

** Well, Nicole Legay has a lover.” 

“Oh ! indeed!” 

“Yes, faith, a certain well-looking rascal, whom she used 
to meet in the Rue Coq-Héron, and who has followed her 
to Versailles.” 

‘“‘ Monseigneur, I swear —” 

“A sort of exempt, called —shall I tell you, child, how 
Mademoiselle Legay’s lover is called ? “ 

Nicole’s last hope was that the marshal was ignorant of 
the name of the happy mortal. 

“Oh! yes, monseigneur, tell me, since you have made a 
beginning.” 

“Who is called Monsieur Beausire,” repeated the mar- 
shal, “and who in truth does not belie his name.” 

Nicole clasped her hands with an affectation of prudery 
which did not in the least impose on Richelieu. 

“Tt seems,” said he, “we make appointments with him 
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at Trianon. este! in a royal chfteau! that is a serious 
matter. One may be discharged for these freaks, my sweet 
one, and Monsieur de Sartines sends all young ladies who 
are discharged from the royal chateau to the Salpétriére.” 

Nicole began to be uneasy. 

“ Monseigneur,” said she, “ I swear to you that if Monsieur 
Beausire boasts of being my lover, he is a fool and a villain, 
for indeed I am innocent.” 

“T shall not contradict you,” said Richelieu; “ but have 
you made appointments with him or not?” 

‘“‘Monseigneur, a rendezvous is no proof of —” 

“Have you or have you not? Answer me.” 

‘“‘ Monseigneur —” 

“You have. Very well; I do not blame you, my dear 
child. Besides, I like pretty girls who display their 
charms, and I have always assisted them in so doing to 
the utmost of my power. Only, as your friend and protec- 
tor, I warn you.” 

“ But have I been seen, then?” asked Nicole. 

“It seems so, since [ am aware of it.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Nicole resolutely, “I have not been 
seen; it is impossible!” 

“As to that, I know nothing; but the report is very 
prevalent, and must tend to fasten attention on your 
mistress. Now, you must be aware that being more the 
friend of the Taverneys than of the Legays, it is my duty 
to give the baron a hint.” 

“Oh! monseigneur!” exclaimed Nicole, terrified at the 
turn the conversation was taking, “ you will ruin me. 
Although innocent, I shall be discharged on the mere 
suspicion.” 

“In that case, my poor child, you shall be discharged 
at all events; for even now some evil-minded person or 
other, having taken offence at these rendezvous, innocent 
though they be, has informed Madame de Noailles of 
them.” 

‘Madame de Noailles! good heavens! ” 
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“Yes; you see the danger is urgent.” 

Nicole clasped her hands in despair. 

“Tt is unfortunate, I am aware,” said Richelieu; “but 
what the deuce can you do?” 

‘And you, who said just now you were my protector — 
you, who have proved yourself to be such—can you no 
longer protect me?” asked Nicole, with a wheedling cun- 
ning worthy of a woman of thirty. 

“Yes pardieu! I can protect you.” 

‘Well, monseigneur ? ” 

“Yes, but I will not.” 

“Qh! monseigneur.” 

“Yes; you are pretty, I know that, and your beautiful 
eyes are telling me all sorts of things; but I have lately 
become rather blind, my poor Nicole, and I no longer 
understand the language of lovely eyes. Once 1 would 
have offered you an asylum in my pavilion of Hanover, but 
those days are over.” 

“Yet you once before received me there,” said Nicole, 
angrily. 

“Ah! that is ungrateful in you, Nicole, to reproach me 
with having taken you there, when I did so to render you 
a service; for confess that without Monsieur Rafté’s assist- 
ance, who made you a charming brunette, you would never 
have entered Trianon, which, after all, perhaps, would have 
been better than to be dismissed from it now. But why 
the devil did you give a rendezvous to Monsieur Beausire, 
and at the very gate of the stables, too ?” 

“So you know that also?” said Nicole, who saw that 
she must change her tactics, and place herself at the 
marshal’s discretion. 

“ Parbleu / you see I know it; and Madame de Noailles 
too. This very evening you have another appointment.” 

“That is true, monseigneur; but on my faith I shall not 
go.” 

“Of course, you are warned; but Monsieur Beausire is 
not warned, and he will be seized. Then, as he will not 
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like of course to be taken for a thief and be hanged, or for 
a spy and be whipped, he will prefer to say — especially 
as there is no disgrace in confessing it—‘ Unhand me! I 
am the lover of the pretty Nicole.’ ” 

“ Monseigneur, I will send to warn him.” 

“Tmpossible, my poor child! by whom could you send ? 
Ty him who betrayed you, perhaps ? ” 

‘‘ Alas ! that is true,” said Nicole, feigning despair. 

“What a becoming thing remorse is!” exclaimed 
Richelieu. ; ; 

Nicole covered her face with her hands, taking care, 
however, to leave space enough between her fingers to allow 
her to observe every look and gesture of Richelieu. 

“You are really adorable!” said the duke, whom none 
of these little tricks could escape; “why am I not fifty 
years younger? No matter. Parbleu/ Nicole, I will 
bring you out of the scrape.” 

“Oh, monseigneur ! if you do that, my gratitude —” 

“T don’t want it, Nicole. On the contrary, I shall give 
you most disinterested assistance.” 

“Oh! how good of you, monseigneur; I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“Do not thank me yet; as yet you know nothing. Diadble! 
wait till you hear more.” 

“T will submit to anything, provided Mademoiselle Andrée 
does not dismiss me.” 

“ Ah! then you wish very much to remain at Trianon ?” 

“Very, monseigneur.” 

“Well, Nicole, in the very first place, get rid of this 
feeling.” 

“ But why so, if I am not discovered, monseigneur ?” 

“Whether you are discovered or not, you must leave 
Trianon ” 

“Oh! why?” 

“T shall tell you; because if Madame de Noailles has 
found you out, no one, not even the king, could save you,” 

“ Ab! if I could only see the king.” 
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“In the second place, even if you are not found out, I 
myself should be the means of dismissing you.” 
“You?” 
Immediately.” 
“In truth, monseigneur, I do not understand you.” 
' “Tt is as I have had the honour of telling you.” 
“ And that is your protection, is it ?” 
‘Tf you do not wish for it, there is yet time; you havd 
only to say the word, Nicole.” 
“Oh, yes ! monseigneur, on the contrary I do wish for it.” 
“ And I will grant it.” 
“Well?” 
“ Well, this is what I will do for you. Hark ye!” 
“Speak, monseigneur.” 
“Instead of getting you discharged, and perhaps im- 
prisoned, I will make you rich and free.” 
“Rich and free ?” 
“Yes.” 
¢ And what must I do in order to be rich and free ?” 
“ Almost nothing.” 
“But what —” 
“What I am about to tell you.” 
Ts it difficult?” 
‘Mere child’s play.” 
“Then,” said Nicole, “there is something to do?” 
“Ah, dame! you know the motto of this world of ours, 
Nicole — nothing for nothing!” 
“ And that which I have to do, is it for myself or for 
you ?” 
The duke looked at Nicole. 
“ Tudieu!” said he, “the little masker, how cunning 
she is!” 
“Well, finish, monseigneur.” 
“Well! it is for yourself,” replied he, boldly. 
“Ah!” said Nicole, who, perceiving that the marshal 
had need of her services, already feared him no longer, 
while her ingenious brain was busily endeavouring to dis- 
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cover the truth amid the windings which, from habit, her 
companion always used; ‘what shall I have to do for 
myself, monseigneur ? ” 

‘‘This: Monsieur Beausire comes at half-past seven, 
does he not?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, that is his hour.” 

‘Tt is now ten minutes past seven.” 

“That is also true.” 

“Tf I say the word he will be arrested.” 

“Yes, but you will not say it.” 

“No. You will go,to him, and tell him —but in the 
first place, Nicole, do you love this young man ?” 

“ Why, I have given him a rendezvous.” 

“That is no reason you may wish to marry him. Women 
take such strange caprices.” 

Nicole burst into a loud laugh. 

“Marry him!” saidshe. “Ha! ha! ha!” 

Richelieu was astounded; he had not, even at court, met 
many women of this stamp. 

“Well,” said he, “so be it. You do not wish to marry 
him; but in that case you love him. So much the better.” 

“ Agreed! I love Monsieur Beausire. Let us take that 
for granted, monseigneur, and proceed !” 

“ Peste! what strides you make!” 

“Of course. You may readily imagine that I am anxious 
to know what remains for me to do.” 

“In the first place, since you love him, you must fly 
with him.” 

“ Dame / if you wish it particularly, I suppose I must.” 

“Oh ! I wish nothing about 1t — not so fast, little one.” 

Nicole saw that she was going too far, and that as yet 
she had neither the secret nor the money of her cun- 
ning opponent. She stooped, therefore, only to rise again 
afterwards. 

“ Monseigneur,” said she, “I await your orders.” 

“Well! you must go to Monsieur Beausire and say to 
him: ‘We are discovered; but I have a protector who will 
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save you from Saint Lazarus, and me from the Salpétriére. 
Let us fly.’ ” 

Nicole looked at Richelieu. 

“Fly?” repeated she. 

Richelieu understood her cunning and expressive look. 

“ Parbleu!” said he, “of course, I shall pay the expenses.” 

Nicole asked for no farther explanation. It was plain 
that she must know all, since she was to be paid. 

The marshal saw what an important point Nicole had 
gained, and hastened to say all he had to say, just as a 
garobler is eager to pay when he has lost, in order to have 
the disagreeable task of paying over. 

“Do you know what you are thinking of, Nicole?” 
said he. 

“Faith, no,” replied the girl: “but I suppose you, 
monseigneur, who know so many things, can guess it.” 

“Nicole,” he replied, “you were reflecting that if you 
fled, your mistress might require you during the night, and 
not finding you, might give the alarm, which would expose 
you to the risk of being overtaken and seized.” 

“No,” said Nicole, “I was not thinking of that, because, 
after all, monseigneur, I think I would prefer remaining 
here.” 

“But if Monsieur Beausire is taken ?” 

“ Well, I cannot help it.” 

“ But if he confess ? ” 

“Let him confess.” 

¢ Ah!” said Richelieu, beginning to be uneasy, “ but in 
that case you are lost.” 

“No; for Mademoiselle Andrée is kindness itself, and as 
she loves me at heart, she will speak to the king for me; 
so, even if Monsieur de Beausire is punished, I shall not 
share his punishment.” 

The marshal bit his lip. 

“Nicole,” said he, “I tell you you are a fool. Made- 
moiselle Andrée is not on such good terms with the king, 
and I will have you arrested immediately if you do not 
listen to me as I wish. Do you hear, you little viper?” 
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“Oh! monseigneur, my ears do not serve me so ill. I 
hear you, but I form my own conelusions.”’ 

“Good. Then you will go at once and arrange your 
plan of flight with Monsieur Beausire.” 

“But how? Do you imagine, monseigneur, that I shall 
expose myself to the risk of flight, when you tell me your- 
self that mademoiselle might awake, might ask for me, 
give the alarm, and a great deal more which I know not, 
but which you, monseigneur, who are a man of experience, 
must have foreseen ? ” 

Richelieu bit his lip again, but this time more deeply 
than he had done before. 

“Well, minion, if I have thought of these consequences, 
I have also thought of how to avoid them.” 

“And how will you manage to prevent mademoiselle 
from calling me ?” 

“ By preventing her awaking.” 

“ Bah! she awakes ten times during the night.” 

“Then she has the same malady that I have?” said 
Richelieu, calmly. 

“The same that you have ?” said Nicole, laughing. 

“Yes. Jalso awake ten times every night, only I have 
a remedy for this sleeplessness. She must use the same 
remedy, or if not, you will do it for her.” 

‘‘What do you mean, monseigneur ?” 

“What does your mistress take in the evening before she 
goes to bed ?” 

‘“What does she take? ” 

‘‘Yes, it is the fashion now to drink something in the 
evening. Some take orangeade or lemonade, others take 
eau-de-Melisse, others —” 

‘*Mademoiselle drinks only a glass of pure water in the 
evening before going to bed; sometimes sweetened and 
flavoured with orange-water, if her nerves are weak.” 

‘‘Ah, excellent!” said Richelieu, “just as I do myself. 
My remedy will suit her admirably.” 

“How so?” 

VOL. 111.— 13 
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‘ST pour one drop of a certain liquid in my beverage, and 
I then never wake all night.” 

Nicole tasked her brain to discover to what end the 
marshal’s diplomacy tended. 

“You do not answer?” said he. 

“IT was just thinking that mademoiselle has not your 
cordial.” 

“T will give you some.” 

“Ah!” thought Nicole, seeing at last a ray of light 
through the darkness. 

“You must put two drops of it in your mistress’s glass 
—neither more nor less, remember — and she will sleep 
soundly, so that she wiJl not call you, and consequently 
you will gain time.” 

“Oh! if that is all, it is very simple.” 

“You will give her the two drops?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You promise me?” 

“T presume it is for my own interest to do so; besides, 
I will lock the door so carefully —” 

“By no means,” said Richelieu, hastily. “That is 
exactly what you must not do; on the contrary, you must 
leave her room door open.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Nicole, with suppressed joy. She now 
understood all. Richelieu saw it plainly. “Is that all?” 
inquired she. 

“Absolutely all. Now you may go and tell your exempt 
to pack up his trunks.” 

“Unfortunately, monsieur, it would be useless to tell 
him to fill his purse.” 

“You know that is my affair.” 

“Yes, I remember your lordship was kind enough to 
say —” 

“Come, Nicole, how much do you want ?” 

“For what?” 

“For pouring in the two drops of water.” 

“For that, nothing, monseigneur, since you assure me I 
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do so for my own interest; it would not be just that you 
should pay me for attending to my own interest. But for 
leaving mademoiselle’s door open—ah! for that, I warn 
you, I must have a good round sum.” 

“ At one word, how much?” 

“T must have twenty thousand francs, monseigneur.” 

Richelieu started. 

“Nicole,” said he, with a sigh, “you will make some 
figure in the world.” 

“T ought to do so, monseigneur, for I begin to believe 
now that I shall attract attention. But with your twenty 
thousand francs we shall smooth difficulties.” 

“Go and warn Monsieur Beausire, Nicole; and when 
you return I will give you the money.” 

“Monseigneur, Monsieur Beausire is very incredulous, 
and he will not believe what I tell him unless I can give 
him proofs.” 

Richelieu pulled out a handful of banknotes from his 
pocket. / 

‘Here Is something on account,” said he; “in this purse 
there are a hundred double louis.” 

“Monseigneur will settle the account in full and give 
me the balance, then, when I have spoken to Monsieur 
Beausire? ” 

“No, pardieu! I will settle it on the spot. You area 
careful girl, Nicole; it will bring you luck.” 

And Richelieu handed her the promised sum, partly in 
banknotes, and partly in louis-d’or and half-louis. 

“There!” said he, “is that right?” 

“T think so,” said Nicole; “and now, monseigneur, I 
want only the principal thing.” 

‘The cordial?” 

“Yes; of course monseigneur has a bottle?” 

“T have my own, which I always carry about with me.” 

Nicole smiled. 

“And then,” said she, ‘‘Trianon is locked every night, 
and I have not a key.” 
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“But I have one, as first gentleman of the chamber.” 

“Ah, indeed!” 

“Here it is.” 

“How fortunate all this is!” said Nicole; “it is one 
succession of miracles! And now, monseigneur, adieu! ” 

“How! adieu? ” 

“Certainly. Ishall not see monseigneur again, 4s I shall 
go as soon as mademioselle is asleep.” 

“Quite right. Adieu then, Nicole!” 

And Nicole, langhing in her sleeve, disappeared in the 
increasing darkness. 

“T shall still succeed,” said Richelieu. “But, in truth, 
it would seem that I am getting old, and fortune is turning 
against me. I have been outwitted by this little one. 
But what matters it, if I return thé blow?” 
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CHAPTER CXVIII. 
THE FLIGHT. 


NIcoLe was a conscientious girl. She had received Mon- 
gieur de Richelieu’s money, and received it in advance too, 
and she felt anxious to prove herself worthy of this confi- 
dence by earning her pay. She ran, therefore, as quickly 
as possible to the gate, where she arrived at forty minutes 
past seven, instead of at half-past. Now, Monsieur Beau- 
sire, who, being accustomed to military discipline, was a 
punctual man, had been waiting there for ten minutes. 
About ten minutes before, too, Monsieur de Taverney had 
left his daughter, and Andrée was consequently alone. 
Now, being alone, the young girl had closed the blinds. 

Gilbert, as usual, was gazing eagerly at Andrée from his 
attic, but it would have been difficult to say if his eyes 
sparkled with love or hatred. When the blinds were 
closed Gilbert could see nothing. Consequently he looked 
in another direction, and, while looking, he perceived 
Monsieur Beausire’s plume, and recognised the exempt, 
who was walking up and down, whistling an air to kill 
time while he was waiting. 

In about ten minutes —that is to say, at forty minutes 
past seven — Nicole made her appearance. She exchanged 
a few words with Monsieur Beausire, who made a gesture 
with his head as a sign that he understood her perfectby, 
and disappeared by the shady alley leading to the Little 
Trianon. Nicole, light as a bird, returned in the direc- 
tion she had come, 


“Ob, oh!” thought Gilbert; “‘mongsigur the exempt and 
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mademoiselle the femme-de-chambre have something to do 
or to say which they fear to have witnessed! Very good!” 

Gilbert no longer felt any curiosity with respect to 
Nicole’s movements, but actuated by the idea that the 
young girl was his natural enemy, he merely sought to 
collect a mass of proofs against her morality, with which 
proofs he might successfully repulse any attack, should she 
attempt one against him. And as he knew the campaign 
might begin at any moment, like a prudent soldier he col- 
lected his munitions of war. 

A rendezvous with a man, in the very grounds of 
Trianon, was one of the weapons which a cunning enemy 
such as Gilbert could not neglect, especially when it was 
imprudently placed under his very eyes. Gilbert conse- 
quently wished to have the testimony of his ears as well: 
as that of his eyes, and to catch some fatally compromising 
phrase which would completely floor Nicole at the first 
onset. He quickly descended from his attic, therefore, 
hastened along the lobby, and gained the garden by the 
chapel stairs. Once in the garden, he had nothing to fear, 
for he knew all its hiding-places, as a fox knows his cover. 
He glided beneath the linden-trees, then along the espalier, 
uctil he reached a small thicket situated about twenty 
paces from the spot where he calculated upon seeing 
Nicole. 

As he had foreseen, Nicole was there. Scarcely had he 
installed himself in the thicket when a strange noise 
reached his ears; it was the chink of gold upon stone, — 
that metallic sound of which nothing, except the reality, 
can give a correct idea. 

Like a serpent, Gilbert glided along to a raised terrace, 
out-topped by a hedge of lilacs, which at that season (early 
in May) diffused their perfume around, and showered down 
their flowers upon the passers who took the shady alley on 
their way from the Great to the Littie Trianon. 

Having reached this retreat, Gilbert, whose eyes were 
accustomed to pierce the darkness, saw Nicole emptying 
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the purse which Monsieur de Richelieu had given her, 
upon a stone on the inner side ot the gate, and prudently 
placed out of Monsieur Beausire’s reach. 

The large louis-d’or showered from it in bright pro- 
fusion, while Monsieur Beausire, with sparkling eye and 
trembling hand, looked at Nicole and her louis-d’or as if 
he could not comprehend how the one should possess the 
other. 

Nicole spoke first. 

“You have more than once, my dear Monsieur Beausire,” 
said she, “proposed to elope with me.” 

“And.even to marry you,” exclaimed the enthusiastic 
exempt. 

“Oh! my dear monsieur, that is a matter of course; just 
‘now, flight is the most important point. Can we fly in 
two hours?” 

“In ten minutes, if you like.” 

“No; I have something to do first, which will occupy 
me two hours.” 

“In two hours, as in ten minutes, I shall be at your 
orders, dearest.” 

“Very well. Take these fifty louis.” 

Nicole counted the fifty louis, and handed them through 
the gate to Monsieur Beausire, who, without counting 
them, stuffed them into his waistcoat pocket. 

“ And in an hour and a half,” continued she, “be her« 
with a carriage.” 

“But—” objected Beausire. 

“Oh, if you do not wish, forget what has passed between 
us, and give me back my fifty louis.” 

“T do not shrink, dearest Nicole; but I fear the result.” 
. “For whom?” 

“For you.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes; the fifty louis once vanished, and vanished they 
will soon be, you will complain; you will regret Trianon, 
you will —” 
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“Oh, how thoughtful you are, Monsieur Beausire! But 
fear nothing; I am not one of those women who are easily 
made miserable. Have no scruples on that score; when 
the fifty louis are gone, we shall see.” 

And she shook the purse which contained the other fifty. 
Beausire’s eyes were absolutely phosphorescent. 

“IT would charge through a blazing furnace for your 
sake!” exclaimed he. 

“Oh, content you; I shall not require so much from you, 
monsieur. Then it is agreed you will be here with the 
chaise in an hour and a half, and in two hours we shall 
fly? ” : 

“ Agreed!” exclaimed Beausire, seizing Nicole’s hand, 
and drawing it through the gate to kiss it. 

“Hush!” said Nicole, “are you mad?” 

“No; I am in love.” 

“Hum!” muttered Nicole. 

“Do yow not believe me, sweetheart?” 

“Yes, yes, I believe you—above all, be sure to have 
good horses.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

And they separated. 

But a moment afterwards Beausire returned quite 
alarmed. 

“Hist!” whispered he. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Nicole, already some dis- 
tance off, and putting her hand to her mouth, 80 as to con- 
vey her voice farther. 

“And the gate?” asked Beansire, “will you creep under 
it?” 

“How stupid he is!” murmured Nicole, who at this 
moment was not ten paces distant from Gilbert. Then 
she added in a louder tone, — 

“T have the key.” 

Beausire uttered a prolonged “oh!” of admiration, and 
this time took to his heels for good and all. Nicole 
hastened back with drooping head and nimble step to her 
mistress, 
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Gilbert, now left sole master of the field, put the follow- 
ing four questions to himself: — 

“Why does Nicole fly with Beausire, when she does not 
love him? 

“‘How does Nicole come to possess such a large sum of 
money? 

“Why has Nicole the key of the gate? 

“Why does Nicole return to Andrée, when she might go 
at once?” 

Gilbert found an answer to the second question, but to 
the others he could find none. 

Thus checked at the commencement, his natural curiosity 
and his acquired distrust were so much excited that he 
determined, to remain in the cold, beneath the dew-covered 
trees, to await the end of this scene, of which he had 
witnessed the commencement. 

Andrée had conveyed her father to the barriers of the 
Great Trianon, and was returning alone and pensive, when 
Nicole appeared issuing from the alley leadifg to the 
famous gate where she had been concerting her measures 
with Monsieur Beausire. 

Nicole stopped on perceiving her mistress, and, upon a 
sign which Andrée made to her, she followed her to her 
apartment. 

It was now about half-past eight in the evening. The 
night had closed in earlier than usual; for a huge cloud, 
sweeping from south to north, had overspread the whole 
sky, and all around, as far as the eye could reach over the 
lofty forest of Versailles, the gloomy shroud was gradually 
enveloping in its folds the stars, a short time before spar- 
kling in the azure dome. A light breeze swept along the 
ground, breathing warmly on the drooping flowers, which 
hent their heads as if imploring heaven to send them rain 
or dew. 

The threatening aspect of the sky did not hasten Andrép’s 
steps; on the contrary, melancholy and thoughtful, the 
young girl seemed to ascend each step, leading to her room 
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with regret, and she paused at every window as she passed 
to gaze at the sky, so much in harmony with her saddened 
mood, and thus to delay her return to her own little 
retreat. 

Nicole, impatient, angry, fearing that some whim might 
detain her mistress beyond the uusal hour, grumbled and 
muttered, as servants never fail to do when their masters 
are imprudent enough to satisfy their own caprices at the 
expense of those of their domestics. 

At last Andrée reached the door of her chamber, and 
sank rather than seated herself upon a couch, gently order- 
ing Nicole to leave the window, which looked upon the 
court, half open. 

Nicole obeyed; then, returning to her mistress with that 
affectionate air which the fatterer could so easily assume, 
she said, — 

“T fear mademoiselle feels ill this evening; her eyes are 
red and swollen, yet bright. I think that mademoiselle is 
in great need of repose.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Andrée, who had scarcely 
listened. 

And she carelessly placed her feet: upon a cushion of 
tapestry work. 

Nicole took this as an order to undress her mistress, and 
commenced to unfasten the ribbons and flowers of her head- 
dress, —a species of edifice which the most skilful could 
not unbuild in less than a quarter of an hour. While she 
was thus employed, Andrée did not utter a word, and 
Nicole, thus left to follow her own wishes, hastened the 
business, without disturbing Andrée, whose preoccupation 
was so great that she permitted Nicole to pull out her hair 
with impunity. 

When the night toilet was finished, Andrée gave her 
orders for the morrow. In the morning some books were 
to be fetched from Versailles which Philip had left there 
for his sister, and the tuner was to be ordered to attend to 
put the ha psichord in proper order. 
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Nicole replied, that if she were not called during the 
night, she would rise early, and would have both these 
commissions executed before her young lady was awake. 

“To-morrow, also, I will write to Philip,” said An- 
drée, speaking to herself; “that will console me a 
little.” 

‘Come what will,” thought Nicole, “I shall not carry 
the letter.” 

And at this reflection the girl, who was not quite lost 
yet, began to think, in saddened mood, that she was 
about, for the first time, to leave that excellent mistress 
under whose care her mind and heart had been awakened. 
The thought of Andrée was linked in her mind with so 
many other recollections, that to touch it was to stir 
the whole chain which carried her back to the first days 
of infancy. 

Whilst these two young creatures, so different in their 
character and their condition, were thus reflecting beside 
each other, without any connection existing between their 
thoughts, time was rapidly flying, and Andrée’s little time- 
piece, which was always in advance of the great clock of 
Trianon, struck nine. 

Beausire would be at the appointed place, and Nicole 
had but half an hour to join her lover. 

She finished her task as quickly as possible, not without 
uttering some sighs, which Andrée did not even notice; she 
folded a night-shawl around her mistress, and as Andrée 
still sat immovable, with her eyes fixed on the ceiling, she 
drew Richelieu’s phial from her bosom, put two pieces of 
sugar into a goblet, added the water necessary to melt it, 
and without hesitation, and by the resolute force of her 
will, so strong in one so young, she poured two drops of 
the fluid from the phial into the water, which immediately 
beeame turbid, then changed to a slight opal tint, which 
soon died away. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Nicole, “your glass of water is pre- 
pared, your clothes are folded, the night-lamp is lighted, 
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You know I must rise very early to-rhorrow morning; may 
I go to bed now?” 

“Yes,” replied Andrée, absently. 

Nicole curtseyed, heaved a last sigh, which, like the 
others, was unnoticed, and closed behind her the glass 
door leading to the anteroom. But instead of retiring 
into her little cell adjoining the corridor, and lighted from 
Andrée’s anteroom, she softly took to flight, leaving the 
door of the corridor ajar, so that Richelieu’s instructions 
were scrupulously followed. 

Then, not to arouse the attention of the neighbours, she 
descended the stairs on tiptoe, bounded down the outer 
steps, and ran quickly to join Monsieur Beausire at the 
gate. 

Gilbert had not quitted his post; he had heard Nicole 
say that she would return in two hours, and he waited. 
But as it was now ten minutes past the hour, he began to 
fear that she would not return. 

All at once he saw her running as if some one were 
pursuing her. 

Nicole approached the gate, passed the key through the 
bars to Beausire, who opened it, rushed out, and the gate 
closed with a dull, grating noise. The key was then 
thrown among the grass in the ditch, near the spot where 
Gilbert was stationed; he heard it fall with a dead sound, 
and marked the place where it had dropped. 

Nicole and Beausire in the mean time gained ground; 
Gilbert heard them move away, and soon he could distin- 
guish, not the noise of a carriage, as Nicole had required, 
but the pawing of a horse, which, after sonfe moment’s 
delay,— occupied, doubtless, by Nicole in recrimination, 
who had wished to depart, like a duchess, in her carriage, 
— changed to the clattering of his tron-shod feet on the 
pavement, and at last died away in the distance. 

Gilbert breathed freely; he was free, free from Nicole, 
—that is to say, from his enemy. Andrée was henceforth 
alone. 
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Perhaps, when Nicole fled, she had forgotten the key, 
and left it in the door; perhaps he could enter Andrée’s 
room. This thought aroused in the young man a frenzy 
of hope and fear, of curiosity and desire. 

He took the contrary direction from the one Nicole was 
pursuing, and hurried towards the offices of Trianon. 
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CHAPTER CXIX. 
DOUBLE sIGHT. 


Wuen Andrée was alone she gradually recovered from the 
mental torpor into which she had fallen, and while Nicole 
was flying en croupe behind Monsieur Beausire, she knelt 
down and offered up a fervent prayer for Philip, the only 
being in the world she loved with a true and deep attach- 
ment; and while she prayed, her trust in God assumed new 
strength and inspired her with fresh courage. 

The prayers which Andrée offered were not composed of 
a succession of words strung one to the other; they were 
a kind of heavenly ecstasy, during which her soul rose to 
her God and mingled with His spirit. 

In these impassioned supplications of the mind, freed 
from earthly concerns, there was no alloy of self. Andreé 
in some degree abandoned all thoughts of herself, — like 
a shipwrecked mariner who has lost hope, and who prays 
only for his wife and his children, soon to become orphans. 
This inward grief had sprung up in Andrée’s bosom since 
her brother’s departure, but it was not entirely without 
another cause. Like her prayer, it was composed of two 
distinct elements, one of which was quite inexplicable to 
her. 

It was, as it were, a presentiment, the perceptible 
approach of some impending misfortune; it was a sensa- 
tion resembling that of the shooting of a cicatrised wound. 
The acute pain is over, but the remembrance survives, and 
reminds the sufferer of the calamity, as the wound itself 
had previously done. She did not even attempt to explain 
her feelings to herself. Devoted heart and soul to Philip, 
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she centred in her beloved brother every thought and 
every affection of her heart. 

Then she rose, took a book from her modestly furnished 
library, placed the light within reach of her hand, and 
stretched herself on a couch. The book she had chosen, 
or rather upon which she had accidentally placed her hand, 
was a dictionary of botany. It may readily be imagined 
that this book was not calculated to absorb her attention, 
but rather to lull it torest. Gradually drowsiness weighed 
down her eyelids, and a filmy veil obscured her vision. 
For a moment the young girl struggled against sleep; 
twice or thrice she collected her scattered thoughts, which 
soon escaped again from her control; then, raising her 
head to blow out the candle, she perceived the glass of 
water prepared by Nicole, stretched out her hand and took 
the glass, stirred the sugar with the spoon, and, already 
half asleep, she approached the glass to her lips. 

All at once, just as her lips were already touching the 
beverage, a strange emotion made her hand tremble, a 
moist and burning weight fell on her brow, and Andrée 
recognised with terror, by the current of the fluid which 
rushed through her nerves, that supernatural attack of 
mysterious sensations which had several times already 
triumphed over her strength and overpowered her mind. 
She had only time to place the glass upon the plate, when 
instantly, without a murmur, but with a sigh which escaped 
from her half-open lips, she lost the use of voice, sight, 
and reason, and, seized with a death-like torpor, fell back, 
as if struck by lightning, upon her bed. But this sort of 
annihilation was but the momentary transition to another 
state of existence. For an instant she seemed perfectly 
lifeless, and her eyes seemed to be closed in the slumber 
of death; but all at once she rose, opened her eyes, which 
stared with a fearful fixity of gaze, and, like a marble 
statue descending from its tomb, she once more stood upon 
the floor. There was no longer room for doubt. Andrée 
was sunk in that marvellous sleep which had several times 
already suspended her vital functions, 
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She crossed the chamber, opened the glass door, and 
entered the corridor, with the fixed and rigid attitude of 
breathing marble. She reached the stairs, descended step 
by step without hesitation and withont haste, and emerged 
upon the portico. Just as Andrée placed her foot upon 
the topmost step to descend, Gilbert reached the lowest 
on his way to his attic. Seeing this white and solemn 
figure advancing as if to meet him, he recoiled before her, 
and, still retreating as she advanced, he concealed himself 
in a clump of shrubs. It was thus, he recollected, that 
he had already seen Andrée de Taverney at the chateau of 
Taverney. 

Andrée passed close by him, even touched him, but saw 
him not. The young man, thunderstruck, speechless with 
surprise, sank to the ground on one knee. His limbs 
refused to support him,—he was afraid. 

Not knowing to what cause to attribute this strange 
excursion, he followed her with his eyes; but his reason 
was confounded, his blood beat impetuously against his 
temples, and he was in a state more closely bordering on 
madness than the coolness and circumspection necessary 
for an observer. 

He remained, therefore, crouching on the grass among 
the leaves, watching as he had never ceased ‘to do since 
this fatal attachment had entered his heart. All at once 
the mystery was explained; Andrée was neither mad nor 
bewildered, as he had for a moment supposed, — Andrée 
was, with this sepulchral step, going to a rendezvous. A 
gleam of lightning now furrowed the sky, and by its blue 
and livid light Gilbert saw a man concealed beneath the 
sombre avenue of linden-trees, and, notwithstanding the 
rapidity of the flash, he had recognised the pale face and 
disordered garments of the man, relieved against the dark 
background. 

Andrée advanced towards this man, whose arm was 
extended as if to draw her towards him. 

.. A sensation like the branding of a red-hot iron rushed 
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through Gilbert’s heart; he raised himself upon his knees 
to see more clearly. At that moment another flash of 
lightning illumined the sky. 

Glibert recognised Balsamo, covered with dust and per- 
spiration; Balsamo, who by some mysterious means had 
succeeded in entering Trianon, and thus drew Andrée 
towards him as invincibly, as fatally, as the serpent 
fascinates its prey. 

When two paces from him, Andrée stopped. Balsamo 
took her hand; her whole frame shuddered. 

“Do you see?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Andrée; “but in summoning me so sud- 
denly you have nearly killed me.” 

“Pardon, pardon!” replied Balsamo; “but my brain 
reels. Iam beside myself! Iamnearly mad! I shall kill 
myself!” 

“You are indeed suffering,” said Andrée, conscious of 
Balsamo’s feelings by the contact of his hand. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Balsamo, ‘‘I suffer, and I come to 
you for consolation. You alone can save me.” 

‘‘ Question me.” 

“Qnce more, do you see?” 

“Oh! perfectly.” 

“Will you follow me to my house? Can you do so?” 

“T can, if you will conduct me there,in thought.” 

“Come!” 

“Ah!” said Andrée, “we are entering Paris, we follow 
the boulevard, we plunge into a street lighted by a single 
lamp.” 

“Yes, that is it. Enter! enter!” 

“ We are in an antechamber. There is a staircase to 
the right, but you draw me toward the wall—the wall 
opens — steps appear —” 

“ Ascend!” exclaimed Balsamo, “that is our way.” 

‘Ah! we are in a sleeping-chamber; there are lions’ 
skins, arms. Stay, the back of the fireplace opens.” 

“ Pass through; where are you?” 
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“In a strange sort of room, without any outlet, and the 
windows of which are barred. Oh! how disordered every- 
thing in the room appears !” 

“But empty — it is empty, is it not?” 

“ Yes, empty.” 

“Can you see the person who inhabited it ?” 

“Yes, if you give me something which has touched her, 
which comes from her, or which belongs to her.” 

“ Hold! there is some hair,” 

Andrée took the hair and placed it on her heart. 

“Qh! I recognise her,” said she; “I have already seen 
this woman. She was flying towards Paris.” 

“Yes, yes; can you tell me what she has been doing dur- 
ing the last two hours, and how she escaped ? ” 

‘Wait a moment; yes: she is reclining upon a sofa; her 
breast is half bared, and she has a wound on one side.” 

“ Look, Andrée, look! do not lose sight of her.” 

“She was asleep — she awakes — she looks around — she 
takes a handkerchief and climbs upon a chair. She ties 
the handkerchief to the bars of the window — oh! God!” 

“Ts she really determined to die ?” 

“Oh, yes! she is resolute. But this sort of death terri- 
fies her. She leaves the handkerchief tied to the bars— 
she descends —ah! poor woman{” 

“ What ?” 

“Qh! how she weeps! how she suffers, and wrings her 
hands! She searches for a corner of the wall against 
which to dash her head! ” 

“Oh! my God! my God!” murmured Balsamo. 

‘She rushes towards the chimney-piece! It represents 
two marble lions; she will dash out her brains against the 
lions! ” 

“What then ? look, Andrée, look — it is my will!” 

“She stops.” 

Balsamo breathed again. 

‘She looks —” 

“What does she look at?” asked Balsamo, 
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“She has perceived some blood upon the lion’s eye.” 

“ Oh, heavens !” 

“Yes, blood, and yet she did not strike herself against 
it. Oh! strange! the blood is not hers, it is yours.” 

Mine?” asked Balsamo, frantic with excitement. 

“Yes, yours. You had cut your finger with a knife, with 
a poniard, and had touched the lion’s eye with your bleed- 
ing hand. I see you.” 

“True, true. But how does she escape ?” 

“ Stay, I see her examining the blood; she reflects ; then 
she places her finger where you had placed yours. Ah! 
the lion’s eye gives way, —a spring acts, —the chimney- 
board flies open!” 

“Oh! imprudent, wretched fool that I am! I have be- 
trayed myself!” 

Andrée was silent. 

“And she leaves the room?” asked Balsamo; “she 
escapes ?” 

“Oh! you must forgive the poor woman. She was very 
miserable.” 

“Where is she? whither does she fly? Follow her, 
Andrée, it is my will.” 

“She stops for a moment in the chamber of furs and 
armour; a cupboard is open; a casket, usually locked in 
this cupboard, is upon the table; she recognises the box; 
she takes it.” 

“ What does the box contain ? ” 

“ Your papers, I think.” 

“ Describe it.” 

“It is covered with blue velvet, and studded with brass 
nails, has clasps of silver, and a silver lock.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Balsamo, stamping with anger; “it is 
she, then, who has taken the casket!” 

‘Yes, She descends the stairs leading into the ante- 
room, opens the door, draws back the chain of the street 
door, and goes out.” 

“Ts it late?” 
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“Tt must be late, for it is dark.” 

“So much the better; she must have fled shortly before 
my return, and I shall perhaps have time to overtake her. 
Follow her, Andrée! follow her!” 

“Once outside the house, she runs as if she were mad; 
she reaches the boulevard; she hastens on withont 
pausing.” 

“In which direction ?” 

“Towards the Bastille.” 

“You see her yet ?” 

“Yes; she looks like a mad-woman; she jostles against 
the passers-by ; she stops; she endeavours to discover where 
she is; she inquires.” 

“What does she say? Listen, Andrée, listen; in Heav- 
en’s name, do not lose a syllable! Yousaid she inquired?” 

“Yes, from a man dressed in black.” 

“What does she ask ?” 

“ She wishes to know the address of the lieutenant of 

ice.” 

“Oh! then it was not a vain threat. Does the person 
give it her ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ What does she do ? ” 

‘She retraces her steps, and turns down a winding 
street. She crosses a large square.” 

“The Place Royale, — it is the direct way. Can you 
read her intention ? ” 

“Follow her quickly! hasten ! she goes to betray you! 
If she arrives before you and sees Monsieur de Sartines, 
you, are lost!” 

Balsamo uttered a terrible ery, plunged into the thicket, 
tughed, through a little door, which a shadowy apparition 
opened and closed after him, and leaped with one bound on 
his faithful Djerid, who was pawing the ground at the little 
gate. Urged on at once by voice and spur, he darted like 
an arrow towards Paris, and soon nothing was heard but 
the clattering of his hoofs on the paved causeway. 
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As for Andrée, she remained standing there, cold, mute, 
and pale. Then, as if Balsamo had borne away with 
him life and strength, she tottered, drooped, and fell. 
Balsamo, in his eagerness to follow Lorenza, had forgotten 
to awaken her. 

Andrée did not sink, as we have said, all at once, but 
gradually, in the manner we will attempt to describe. 

Alone, abandoned, overpowered with that deathlike cold- 
ness which succeeds any violent nervous shock, Andrée 
began to tremble and totter like one suffering from the 
commencement of an epileptic fit. 

Gilbert had never moved,—rigid, immovable, leaning 
forward and devouring her with his gaze. But, as it may 
readily be imagined, Gilbert, entirely ignorant of magnetic 
phenomena, dreamed neither of sleep nor of suffered vio- 
lence; he had heard nothing, or almost nothing, of her 
dialogue with Balsamo. But for the second time, at 
Trianon as at Taverney, Andrée had appeared to obey the 
summons of this man, who had acquired such a strange 
and terrible power over her. To Gilbert, therefore, 
everything resolved itself in this: Mademoiselle Andrée 
has, if not a lover, at least a man whom she loves, and to 
whom she grants a rendezvous at night. 

The dialogue which had taken pla:e between Andrée 
and Balsamo, although sustained in a low voice, had all 
the appearance of a quarrel. Balsamo, excited, flying, 
frantic, seemed like a lover in despair; Andrée, left alone, 
mute and motionless, like the fair one he had abandoned. 

It was at this moment that he saw the young girl totter, 
wring her hands, and sink slowly to the ground. Then she 
uttered twice or thrice a groan so deep, that her oppressed 
heart seemed torn by the effort. She endeavoured, or 
rather nature endeavoured, to throw back the overpower- 
ing mass of fluid which, during the magnetic sleep, had 
entilowed her with that double sight which we have seen, 
in the preceding pages, produce such strange phenomena. 

‘ But nature was overpowered; Andrée could not succeed 
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in throwing off the remains of that mysterious will which 
Balsamo had forgotten to withdraw; she could not loose 
the marvellous, inexplicable ties which had bound her 
hand and foot; and by dint of struggling, she fell into 
those convulsions which in the olden time the Pythoness 
suffered upon her tripod, before the crowd of religious 
questioners who swarmed around the peristyle of the 
temple. Andrée lost her equilibrium, and, uttering a 
heart-rending groan, fell to the ground as if she had been 
struck by the flash which at that moment furrowed the 
vault of heaven. 

But she had not yet touched the earth when Gilbert, 
strong and agile as a panther, darted towards her, seized 
her in his arms, and, without being conscious that he car- 
ried a burden, bore her back into the chamber which she 
had left to obey Balsamo’s summons, and in which the 
candle was yet burning beside the disarranged couch. 

Gilbert found all the doors open, as Andreé had left 
them. As he entered, he stumbled against the sofa, and 
placed on it the cold and inanimate form of the young girl. 
As her lifeless body rested in his arms, a fever seized him, 
his nerves trembled, his blood boiled; yet his first impulse 
was pure and chaste. The most pressing matter was to 
recall this beautiful statue to life; he looked round for the 
carafe, in order to sprinkle some drops of water in Andrée’s 
face. 

But just as his trembling hand was stretched forth to 
grasp the thin neck of the crystal ewer, it seemed to him 
that a firm but light step sounded on the stairs leading to 
Andrée’s chamber. 

It could not be Nicole, for Nicole had fled with Monsieur 
Beausire; it could not be Balsamo, for Balsamo was spur- 
ring with lightning haste to Paris. It could therefore 
only be a stranger. 

Gilbert, if discovered, was lost. Andrée was to him like 
one of those princesses of Spain, whom a subject may not 
touch, even to save their life, 
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All these ideas rushed like a whirlwind through Gilbert’s 
mind in less time than we can relate them. He could not 
calculate the exact distance of the footstep, which every 
moment approached still nearer, for the storm which raged 
without dulled every other sound; but, gifted with extra- 
ordinary coolness and foresight, the young man felt that 
that was no place for him, and that the most important 
matter was to coneal himself from sight. 

He hastily blew out the candle which illumined the 
apartment, and entered the closet which served as Nicole’s 
sleeping-chamber. From this hiding-place he could see 
through the glass door into Andrée’s apartment, and also 
into the antechamber. 

In this antechamber a night-lamp was burning upon a 
little console table. Gilbert had at first thought of extin- 
guishing it as he had done the candle, but he had no time; 
the step echoed upon the corridor, a repressed breathing 
was heard, the figure of a man appeared upon the threshold, 
glided timidly into the antechamber, and closed the door 
and bolted it. 

Gilbert had only time to hasten into Nicole’s closet, and 
to draw the glass door after him. 

He held his breath, pressed his face against the stained 
glass panes, and listened eagerly. 

The storm still howled wildly outside, large raindrops 
beat against the windows of Andrée’s apartment and those 
of the corridor, where a casement, accidentally left open, 
creaked upon its hinges, and every now and then, dashed 
back. by the wind which rushed into the corridor, struck 
noisily against its frame. 

But the war of the elements, terrible as it was, produced 
no effect on Gilbert; his whole soul was concentrated in 
his gaze, which was riveted upon this man. He crossed 
the antechamber, passed not two paces distant from Gil- 
bert, and unhesitatingly entered the principal apartment. 

As he advanced, he jostled with his arm against the 
candle upon the table. The candle fell, and Gilbert heard 
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the crystal socket break in falling on the marble table. 
Fhen the man called twice, in a subdued voice, — 

“Nicole! Nicole!” 

“What! Nicole!” thought Gilbert, in his hiding-place. 
“Why does this man call Nicole instead of Andrée?” 

But as no voice replied to his, the man lifted the candle 
from the floor, and proceeded on tiptoe to light it at the 
night-lamp in the antechamber It was then that Gilbert 
riveted his whole attention upon this strange nocturnal 
visitor; he gazed as if his vision could have pierced the 
wall. AJl at once he trembled, and, even in his hiding- 
place, recoiled a step backwards. 

By the light of these two flames combined, Gilbert, 
trembling and half dead with affright, recognised in this 
man who held the candle in his hands—the king! 

Then all was explained: Nicole’s flight, the money she 
had given Beausire, the door left upen, the interviews 
between Richelieu and Taverney, and the whole of that 
dark and mysterious intrigue of which the young girl was 
the centre. 

Then Gilbert understood why the king had summoned 
Nicole; she was the instrument of the crime, the complai- 
sant Judas, who had sold and delivered up her mistress. 

But at the thought of what the king was going to do in 
this room, before his very eyes, the blood rushed madly 
through his brain, and dimmed his sight. 

He wished to cry out: but fear—that unreasoning, 
capricious, overwhelming sentiment inspired by this man, 
still full of prowess, the King of France — tied Gilbert’s 
tongue. Moreover, Louis had entered the room, a candle 
in his hand. 

Searcely had he entered, when he perceived Andrée, in 
a muslin dressing-gown, which, falling back as she lay on 
the couch, revealed her form; her head leaned against the 
back of the sofa, one leg lay on the couch, the other, white 
and rounded, rested gracefully on the carpet. The king 
smiled at this sight, —a cynical smile, illuminated by the 
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candle; but as soon as it appeared on the king’s face, 
another equally cynical was reflected from Ardrée’s lips. 
Louis XV. murmured some amorous expressions, or so 
Gilbert interpreted them, placed his light on the table, 
glancing hastily around the room, knelt before the young 
girl, and kissed her hand. 

Gilbert felt the cold perspiration standing on his fore- 
head. Andrée did not move. The king, perceiving how 
cold her hand was, took it in his own to warm it, and, 
encircling her form with his other arm, he leaned forward 
to whisper words of -love in her ear, —such as are some- 
times murmured in young girls’ ears while they sleep. 

At this moment his face was so near Andrée’s that it 
almost touched it. 

Gilbert felt in his pocket, and breathed a sigh of relief 
on feeling his pruning knife there. 

Her face was as icy as her hand. 

The king arose, his eyes wandered to Andreé’s foot, 
white and small as Cinderella’s. The king held it closely 
between his hands. The foot was cold as a marble statue. 

Gilbert, as he feasted his eyes on all this beauty, felt as 
if the king was robbing him of what belonged to him, and 
ground his teeth, opening the knife, which up to this time 
he had held shut in his hand. 

But already the king had left Andrée’s foot, as he had 
her hand and her face, and bewildered at this young girl’s 
slumber, which he had at first mistaken for coquetry, he 
tried to find why her feet, her face, and her hands should 
e so icy cold, and put his hand to her heart to see if it 
were really beating. 

He drew aside Andrée’s robe, exposed her maiden breast, 
cautiously, yet in a cynical mood, endeavouring to find out 
why she should be white and cold as alabaster. 

Gilbert glided half through the door, knife in hand, with 
set teeth, determined, should the king proceed farther, to 
stab him on the spot, and then kill himself. 

Suddenly a fearful peal of thunder shook all the furnt- 
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ture, even the sofa on which Andrée reposed, and before 
which Louis XV. was kneeling. A livid, sulphurous flash 
of lightning shot toward Andrée, and enveloped her whole 
body with its light, throwing so peculiar a hue upon her 
features, that Louis XV., frightened by her pallor, her 
immobility, and her silence, drew back, murmuring, — 

“Truly, this girl is dead!” 

At the same time, the idea of having embraced a corpse 
froze the blood in the king’s veins. He snatched up the 
candle, looked again towards Andrée by its flickering light, 
and seeing her blue lips, her swollen and discoloured eyes, 
her dishevelled hair, her chest, where not a breath could 
be perceived, he cried aloud, let his candle fall, and 
reeled like a drunken man into the antechamber, where 
he knocked helplessly against the walls, as he stumbled 
along in his flight. Then his steps were heard rushing 
down the staircase, then on the ground in the garden; but 
were soon lost in the howling of the wind that was cours- 
ing through the long walks and shady groves of Trianon. 

Then Gilbert, knife in hand, emerged, silent and solemn, 
from his hiding-place. He advanced to the threshold of 
Andrée’s room, and contemplated for some moments the 
young girl, still buried in deep slumber. 

All this time the candle was burning on the carpet 
where it lay, illuminating the dainty foot and the pure 
limb of this beautiful corpse. 

Gilbert softly closed his knife, his face gradually assum- 
ing a determined expression, as he listened carefully at 
the door by: which the king went out. 

He listened a long minute; then, like the king, he closed 
the door and bolted it; then he blew out the light in the 
antechamber; then, with the same deliberation, with the 
same dark fire in his eyes, he re-entered Andrée’s room 
and placed his foot on the candle, which was dripping over 
the carpet. 

A sudden darkness obscured the fatal smile that hovered 
on his lips. 
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“Andrée! Andrée!” murmured he, “I promised you 
that the third time you should fall into my arms you 
would not escape as you did the two other times. Andrée! 
Andrée! to the terrible romance which you accused me of 
inventing there shall be a terrible end!” 

And with open arms he went straight to the sofa where 
Andrée was lying, still cold, immovable, and void of all 
sensations. 
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CHAPTER CXX, 
THE WILL. 


WE have seen Balsamo depart. Djerid bore him on with 
the speed of lightning, whilst the rider, pale with terror 
and impatience, bent forward over the flowing mane, 
breathing with half-opened lips the air which the crest 
of the noble steed cleft, as the rapid prow of the vessel 
cuts the waves. 

Behind him houses and trees disappeared, like fantastic 
visions. He scarcely perceived, as he passed, the clumsy 
wagon groaning on its axle-tree, while its five huge horses 
started with affright at the approach of this living meteor, 
which they could not imagine to belong to the same race 
as themselves. 

Balsamo proceeded at this rate for a league, with whirl- 
ing brain, sparkling eyes, and panting breath. Horse and 
rider had traversed Versailles in a few seconds. The 
startled inhabitants who happened to be in the streets had 
seen a long train of sparks flash past them,— nothing more. 
A second league was passed in like manner. Djerid had 
accomplished the distance in little more than a quarter of 
an hour, and yet this quarter of an hour had seemed to his 
rider a century. All at once a thought darted through his 
brain; he pulled up suddenly, throwing the noble courser 
back upon his haunches, while his fore-feet ploughed the 
ground. 

Horse and rider breathed for a moment. Drawing a 
long breath Balsamo raised his head. Then wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, while his nostrils dilated 
in the breeze of night, he murmured, — 
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“Oh! madman that you are, neither the rapidity of 
your steed nor the ardour of your desire will ever equal 
the instantaneous effect of thunder or the rapidity of the 
electric flash, and yet it is that which you require to avert 
the danger impending over you! You require the rapid 
effect, the instantaneous, the all-powerful shock, which 
will paralyse the feet whose activity you fear, the tongue 
whose speech destroys you. You require, at this distance, 
the victorious sleep which restores to you the possession of 
the slave who has broken her chain. Oh! if she should 
ever again be in my :power!” 

And Balsamo ground his teeth with a despairing gesture. 

“Oh! you do well to wish, Balsamo, you do well to fly!” 
exclaimed he; “Lorenza has already arrived; she is about 
to speak; she has perhaps already spoken. Oh! wretched 
woman! no punishment can be terrible enough for you. 

“Let me try,” continued Balsamo, frowning, his eyes 
fixed, and his chin resting on his hand, “let me try. 
Hither science is a dream or a fact—it is either impotent 
or powerful; let me try. Lorenza! Lorenza! it is my will 
that you sleep, wheresoever you may be, Lorenza, sleep — 
sleep, it is my will! I reckon upon your obedience! 

“Oh! no, no!” murmured he, despairingly; “no, I utter 
a falsehood. Ido not believe —I dare not reckon upon it 
—and yet the will is all. Oh, I will it with my whole 
soul, with all the strength of my being! Cleave the air, 
my potent will; traverse all the current of opposing or 
indifferent wills; pass through walls in thy course like a 
bullet from a gun; follow her wherever she is; go — strike 
— destroy! Lorenza! Lorenza! it is my will that you 
sleep!—be dumb at my command!” 

And for some moments he concentrated his thoughts 
upon this aim, imprinting it on his brain as if to lend it 
more speed in its flight towards Paris. Then after this 
mysterious operation —to which, doubtless, all the divine 
atoms animated by God, the master and lord of all things, 
assisted — Balsamo, once more setting his teeth hard and 
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clenching his hands, gave the reins to Djerid, but this time 
without using either the knee or the spurs. It seemed as 
if Balsamo wished to convince himself. . 

The noble steed paced gently onwards in obedience to 
the tacit permission of his master, placing his hoof gently 
upon the pavement with that light and noiseless step 
peculiar to his race. During this brief interval, which 
to a superficial observer would have seemed entirely lost, 
Balsamo was arranging a complete plan of defence; he 
concluded it just as Djerid entered the streets of Sevres, 
Arrived opposite the park gates, he stopped and looked 
round as if expecting some one. Almost immediately a 
man emerged from beneath a carriage entrance, and ad- 
vanced towards him. 

“Ts that you, Fritz?” asked Balsamo. 

“Yes,. master.” 

“Have you made inquiries?” 

66 Yes. 9 

“Ts Madame Dubarry in Paris or at Luciennes?” 

‘‘She is in Paris.” 

Balsamo raised his eyes to heaven with a triumphant 
look. 

“How did you come?” 

“On Sultan.” 

“Where is he?” 

In the court-yard of this inn.” 

“Ready saddled?” 

“Quite ready.” 

“Very well, be prepared to follow me.” 

Fritz hastened to bring out Sultan. He was a horse of 
that strong, willing German race, who grumble a little at 
forced marches, but who nevertheless go as long as they 
have breath in their lungs, or while there is a spur at their 
master’s heel. Fritz returned to Balsamo, who was writing 
by the light of a street lantern. 

“Return to Paris,” said he, “and manage by some means 
to give this note to Madame Dubarry in person. You have 
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half an hour for this purpose; after which you will return 
to the Rue Saint Claude, where you will wait for Madame 
Lorenza, who cannot fail to return soon. You will let her 
pass without any observation and without offering any 
opposition. Go, and remember, above all, that in half 
an hour your commission must be executed.” 

‘*It is well,” said Fritz, “it shall be done.” 

As he gave this confident reply to Balsamo, he attacked 
Sultan with whip and spur, and the good steed started 
off, astonished at this unusual aggression, and neighing 
piteously. : 

Balsamo, by degrees, resumed his composure, and took 
the road to Paris, which he entered three quarters of an 
hour afterwards, his features almost unruffled, and his look 
calm but pensive. 

Balsamo was right. However swift Djerid, the neighing 
son of the desert, might be, his speed was powerless, and 
thought alone could hope to overtake Lorenza in her flight 
from prison. 

From the Rue Saint Claude she had gained the boule- 
vard, and turning to the right she soon saw the walls of 
the Bastille rise before her; but Lorenza, constantly a 
prisoner, was entirely ignorant of Paris. Moreover, her 
first aim was to escape from that accursed house in which 
she saw only a dungeon; vengeance was a secondary 
consideration. 

She had just entered the Faubourg Saint Antoine, hasten- 
ing onward with bewildered steps, when she was accosted 
by a young man who had been following her for some 
moments with astonishment. 

In fact, Lorenza, an Italian girl from the neighbourhood 
of Rome, having almost always lived a secluded life, far 
from all knowledge of the fashions and customs of the 
age, was dressed more like an Oriental than a European 
lady; that is, in flowing and sumptuous robes, very un- 
like the charming dolls of that time, confined, like wasps, 
in long tight waists, rustling with silk and muslin, under 
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which it was almost useless to seek a body, their utmost 
ambition being to appear immaterial. 

Lorenza had only adopted, from the French costume of 
that period, the shoes with heels two inches high, — that 
strange looking invention which stiffened the foot, dis- 
played the beauty of the ankle, and which rendered it 
impossible for the Arethusas of that rather mythological 
age to fly from the pursuit of their Alpheuses. 

The Alpheus who pursued our Arethusa easily overtook 
her, therefore. He had seen her lovely ankles peeping 
from beneath her petticoats of satin and lace, her un- 
powdered hair, and her dark eyes sparkling with a strange 
fire from under a mantilla thrown over her head and neck, 
and he imagined he saw in Lorenza a lady disguised for a 
masquerade, or for a rendezvous, and proceeding on foot, 
for want of a coach, to some little house of the faubourg. 

He approached her, therefore, and, walking beside her, 
hat in hand, — 

“Good heavens! madame,” said he, “you cannot go far 
in this costume, and with these shoes which.retard your 
progress. Will you accept my arm until we find a coach, 
and allow me the honour of accompanying you to your 
destination? ” 

Lorenza turned her head abruptly, gazed with her dark, 
expressive eyes at the man who thus made her an offer 
which to many ladies would have appeared an impertinent 
one, and, stopping, — 

“Yes,” said she, “most willingly.” 

The young man gallantly offered his arm. 

“Whither are we going, madame?” asked he. 

**To the hotel of the lieutenant of police.” 

The young man started. 

“To Monsieur de Sartines?” he inquired. 

“TI do not know if his name be Monsieur de Sartines 
or not; I wish to speak to whoever is lieutenant of police.” 

The young man began to reflect. A young and hand- 
some woman wandering alone in the streets of Paris at 
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eight o’clock in the evening, in a strange costume, holding 
a box under her arm, and inquiring for the hotel of the 
lieutenant of police, while she was going in the contrary 
direction, seemed suspicious. 

“Ah, diable/” said he, “the hotel of the lieutenant of 
police is not in this direction at all.” 

“Where is it, then?” 

“In the Faubourg St. Germain.” 

“And how must I go to the Faubourg St. Germain?” 

“This way, madame,” replied the young man, calm, bat 
always polite; “and if you wish, we can take the first 
coach we meet —” 

“Qh, yes, a coach; you are right.” 

The young man conducted Lorenza back to the boulevard, 
and, having met a hackney-coach, he hailed it. The coach- 
man answered his summons. 

“Where to, madame?” asked he. 

“To the hotel of Monsieur de Sartines,” said the young 
man. 

And with a last effort of politeness, or rather of astonish- 
ment, having opened the coach-door, he bowed to Lorenza, 
and, after assisting her to get in, gazed at her departing 
form as we do in a dream or vision. 

The coachman, full of respect for the dreadful name, 
gave his horse the whip, and drove rapidly in the direction 
indicated. 

It was while Lorenza was thus crossing the Place Royale 
that Andrée, in her magnetic sleep, had seen and heard 
her, and denounced her to Balsamo. In twenty minutes 
Lorenza was at the door of the hotel. 

“Must I wait for you, my fair lady?” asked the 
coachman. 

“Yes,” replied Lorenza, mechanically. 

And, stepping lightly from the coach, she disappeared 
beneath the portal of the splendid hotel. 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 
THE HOTEL OF MONSIEUR DE SARTINES. 


THE moment Lorenza entered the court-yard, she found 
herself surrounded by a crowd of soldiers and officers. She 
addressed the garde francaise who stood nearest to her, 
and begged him to conduct her to the lieutenant of police. 
The guardsman handed her over to the porter, who, seeing 
a beautiful stranger, richly dressed, and holding a magnifi- 
cent coffer under her arm, thought that the visit might 
prove not to be an unimportant one, and preceded her up 
the grand staircase to an antechamber, where every comer 
could, after the sagacious scrutiny of the porter, be admitted 
to present an explanation, an accusation, or a request to 
Monsieur de Sartines, at any hour of the day or night. 

It is needless to say that the first two classes of visitors 
were more favourably received than the last. 

Lorenza, when questioned by the usher, only replied, — 

“Are you Monsieur de Sartines?” 

The usher was profoundly astonished that any one could 
mistake his black dress and steel chain for the embroidered 
coat and flowing wig of the lieutenant of police; but as 
no lieutenant is ever angry at being called captain, as he 
marked the foreign accent of the lady, and as her firm and 
steady gaze was not that of a lunatic, he felt convinced 
that the fair visitor had something important in the coffer 
which she held so carefully and so seeurely under her arm. 

But as Monsieur de Sartines was a prudent and sus- 
picious man, as traps had been laid for him with baits not 
less enticing than that of the beautful Italian, there was 
good watch kept around him, and Lorenza had to undergo 
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the investigation, the questioning, and the suspicions of 
half a dozen secretaries and valets. The result of all these 
questions and replies was, that Monsieur de Sartines had 
not yet returned, and that Lorenza must wait. 

Then the young woman sunk into a moody silence, and 
her eyes wandered over the bare walls of the vast ante- 
chamber. 

At last the ringing of a bell was heard; a carriage 
rolled into the court-yard, and a second usher entered and 
announced to Lorenza that Monsieur de Sartines was wait- 
ing for her. ; 

Lorenza rose, and crossed two halls full of people with 
suspicious-looking faces, and dresses still more strange 
than her own. At last she was introduced into a large 
cabinet of an octagon form, lighted by a number of wax 
candles. 

A man of from fifty to fifty-five years of age, enveloped 
in a dressing-gown, his head surmounted by a wig pro- 
fusely powdered and curled, was seated at work before a 
lofty piece of furniture, the upper part of which, somewhat 
resembling in form a cupboard, was closed with two doors 
of looking-glass, in which the person seated could, with- 
out moving, see any one who entered the room, and could 
examine their features before they had time to compose 
them in harmony with his own. 

The lower part of this article of furniture formed a 
secretaire. A number of rosewood drawers composed the 
front, each of which closed by the combination of some 
letters of the alphabet. Monsieur de Sartines kept in 
them his papers, and the ciphers which no one in his life- 
time could read, since the drawers opened for him alone, 
and which none could have deciphered after his death, 
unless in some drawer still more secret than the others 
he had found the key to the cipher. 

This secretaire, or rather this cupboard, contained, be- 
hind the glasses of the upper part, twelve drawers, also 
closed by an invisible mechanism. This piece of furni- 
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ture, constructed expressly by the regent bo contain his 
chemical or political secrets, had been given by that prince 
to Dubois, and left by Dubois to Monsieur Dombreval, 
lieutenant of police. It was from the latter that Monsieur 
de Sartines had inherited the press and the secret. How- 
ever, Monsieur de Sartines had not consentéd to use it 
until after the death of the donor, and even then he had 
had all the arrangements of the locks altered. 

This piece of furniture had some reputation in the 
world, and shut too closely, people said, for Monsieur de 
Sartines only to keep his wigs in it. 

The grumblers, and their name was legion at this period, 
said that, if it were possible to read through the panels of 
this secretaire, there would most certainly have been dis- 
covered, in one of its drawers, the famous treaty by virtue 
of which Louis XV. speculated in grain, through the inter- 
vention of his devoted agent, Monsieur de Sartines. 

The lieutenant of police therefore saw reflected in the 
glass the pale, serious face of Lorenza, as she advanced 
towards him with the coffer still beneath her arm. In 
the centre of the apartment the young girl stopped. Her 
costume, her figure, and the strangeness of her proteed- 
ings, struck the lieutenant. 

“Who are you?” asked he, without turning round, but 
looking at her in the glass. “What do you want with 
me?” 

“Am I in the presence of Monsieur de Sartines, lieu- 
tenant of police?” replied Lorenza. 

“Yes,” replied he, abruptly. 

“Who will assure me of that?” 

Monsieur de Sartines turned round. 

“Will it be a proof that I am the man you seek,” said 
he, “if I send you to prison?” 

Lorenza made no reply; she merely looked around the 
room with that indescribable dignity peculiar to the women 
of Itaiy, and seemed to seek the chair which Monsieur de 
Sartines did not offer her. 
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He was vanquished by this look, for Monsieur the Count 
d’Alby de Sartines was a remarkably well-bred man. 

“Be seated,” said he, sharply. 

Lorenza drew a chair forward and sat down. 

“Sneak quickly,” aaid the magistrate. “Come, let me 
know what you want!” 

“Monsieur,” said Lorenza, “I come to place myself under 
your protection.” 

Monsieur de Sartines looked at her with the sarcastic 
look peculiar to him. 

“Ah! ah!” said he. 

“Monsieur,” continued Lorenza, “I have been carried 
off from my family, and have, by a false marriage, fallen 
into the power of a man who for the last three years has 
oppressed me and made my life miserable.” 

Monsieur de Sartines looked with admiration upon 
this noble countenance, and felt touched and charmed by 
this voice, so soft that it seemed more like a strain of 
music. 

“From what country do you come?” he asked. 

“Tam a Roman.” 

“What is your name?” 

“ Lorenza.” 

“Lorenza what ?” 

“Lorenza Feliciani.” 

“T do not know that family. Are you a demoiselle?” 

Demoiselle at this period meant a lady of quality, In 
our days a lady thinks herself noble enough when she is 
married, and only wishes thenceforth to be called madame. 

“Tam a demoiselle,” replied Lorenza. 

‘Wall? What do you demand?” 

“T demand justice against this man who has stolen and 
incarcerated me.” 

“Thatis no affair of mine,” said the heutenant of police; 
“ard you his wife ? ” 

“ He says s0, at least.” 

“ How !—says!” 
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‘Yes, but I do not remember anything of it, as the mar. 
riage was contracted whilst I slept.” 

“Peste! you sleep soundly.” 

“What do you say ?” 

“T say that it is not in my province. Apply to a pro- 
cureur and commence an action; I do not like to meddle in 
family matters.” 

Upon which Monsieur de Sartines waved his hand with 
a gesture which meant, “Begone! ”’ Lorenza did not move. 

“Well ?” asked Monsieur de Sartines, astonished. 

“TJ have not done yet,” said she; “ and if I come to you, 
you must understand that it is not to complain of a trifling 
matter, but to revenge myself. I have told you that the 
women of my country revenge themselves, but never 
complain.” 

“ That is another affair,” said Monsieur de Sartine; “ but 
speak quickly, fair lady, for my time is precious.” 

“T told you that I came to you to ask for your protec- 
tion; shall I have it?” 

“Protection against whom ?” 

“ Against the man upon whom I wish to revenge myself.” 

“Ts he powerful ? ” 

“ More powerful than a king.” 

“Come, explain, my dear madame. Why should I pro- 
tect you against a man who is, in your opinion, more power- 
ful than a king, an act which is perhaps acrime? If you 
wish to be revenged on this man, revenge yourself. That 
is nothing to me; only, if you commit a crime, I shall 
have to arrest you, after which we shall see — that is the 
routine.” 

“No, monsieur,” said Lorenza, ‘no, you will not have 
me arrested, for my vengeance is of the greatest utility to 
you, to the king, and to France. I shall revenge myself by 
revealing this man’s secrets. 

“Oh ho! he has secrets?” said Monsieur de Sartines, 
beginning to feel interested in spite of himself, 

“Mighty secrets, monsieur,” 
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“ Of what kind?” 

“ Political ones.” 

“ Mention them.” 

“But in that case, will you protect me ?” 

“What sort of protection do you require?” said the 
magistrate, with a cold smile; “gold or affection ? ” 

‘“T only ask permission, monsieur, to retire to a convent 
and to live there concealed and unknown. I ask that this 
convent may become my tomb, but that this tomb may 
never be violated by any one in the world.” 

“Ah!” said the mdgistrate, “that is not a very exacting 
demand. You shall have the convent. Speak.” 

“Then I have your word, monsieur ?” 

“T think I said so.” 

“Then,” said Lorenza, “take this coffer; it contains 
mysteries which will make you tremble for the safety of 
the king and his dominions.” 

“Then you know these mysteries ? ” 

“Only partially — but I know they exist.” 

“ And that they are important ? ” 

“ That they are terrible.” 

“ Political secrets, you say ? ” 

“Have you never heard that there existed a secret 
Bociety ?” 

“Ah! the freemasons ? ” 

“The invisibles.” 

“ Yes, but I do not believe it.” 

“When you have opened this coffer you will believe.” 

“Ah!” ,said Monsieur de Sartines, eagerly, “let me 
see.” 

And he took the coffer from Lorenza’s hands, But sud- 
denly, after a moment’s reflection, he placed it upon the 
desk. 

“No,” said he, with an air of suspicion; “open the coffer 
yourself.” 

“But I have not the key.” 

‘‘ How ! —you have not the key? You bring me a coffer 
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which contains the safety of a kingdom, and you forget the 
key ?” 

We it so very difficult, then, to open a lock ?” 

‘No, not when one knows it.” Then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added: “We have in this place keys for all 
kinds of locks; you shall have a bunch” (and he looked 
fixedly at Lorenza), “and you shall open it yourself.” 

“Give it me,” said Lorenza, without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 

Monsieur de Sartines held out a bunch of little keys of 
all kinds to the young girl. She took them; Monsieur de 
Sartines touched her hand, — it was cold as marble. 

“But why,” said he, “did you not bring the key of the 
coffer ?” 

“ Because the master of the coffer never lets it out of his 
possession.” 

«And who is the master of the coffer, — this man who is 
more powerful than a king?” 

“What he is, no one can say. The Almighty alone 
knows how long he has lived; the deeds he accomplishes 
none see but God.” 

‘But his name — his name ?” 

“T have known him change it ten times,” 

“Well, that by which you generally address him ?” 

“ Acharat.” 

“ And he lives —” 

“Rue Saint — ” 

Suddenly Lorenza started, shuddered, and let the coffer, 
which she held in the one hand, and the keys which she 
held in the other, fall to the ground. She made an effort 
to reply, her lips were distorted convulsively; she raised 
her hands to her throat, as if the words she was about to 
utter had suffocated her; then, tossing her trembling arms 
aloft, she fell her whole length upon the carpet of the 
study, unable to utter a single word. 

“Poor girl!” murmured Monsieur de Sartines, “what 
the deuce is the matter with her? She is really very 
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pretty. Ah! there is some jealousy at work in this pro- 
ject of revenge.” 

He rang the bell hastily, and in the mean time raised the 
young girl in his arms, who, with staring eyes and motion- 
less lips, seemed already dead, and disconnected with this 
lower world. Two valets entered. 

“Carry this young lady carefully into the adjoining 
apartment,” said he; “endeavour to revive her, but above 
all use no violence. Go.” 

The valets obeyed, and carried Lorenza out. 
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CHAPTER CXXIL 
THE COFFER. 


Wuen he was alone, Monsieur de Sartines turned the coffer 
round and round with the air of a man who can appreciate 
the value of a discovery. Then he stretched out his hands 
and picked up the bundle of keys which had fallen from 
Lorenza’s hands. 

He tried them all; none would fit. 

He took several similar bunches from his drawer. 

These bunches contained keys of all dimensions; keys 
of all sorts of articles, coffers included, —common keys, 
and microscopic keys. Monsieur de Sartines might be said 
to possess a pattern of every key known. 

He tried twenty, fifty,a hundred: not one would even 
turn round. The magistrate concluded, therefore, that the 
lock was only a feigned one, and that consequently his keys 
were only counterfeit keys. 

He then took a small chisel and a little hammer from 
the same drawer, and with his white hand buried in an 
ample frill of Mechlin lace he burst open the lock, the 
faithful guardian of the coffer. 

A bundle of papers appeared, instead of the destructive 
machine he had feared to find there, or instead of poisons 
which should diffuse a fatal odour around, and deprive 
France of its most useful magistrate. 

The first words which met the magistrate’s eye were the 
following, written in a handwriting which was evidently 
feigned. 

“Master it is time to abandon the name of Balsamo.” 

There was no signature, but merely the three letters : — 
L. P. D. 
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“Hal” said he, twitching the curls of his wig, “if I do 
not know the writing, I think I know the name. Balsamo 
— let me see—I must search the B's.” 

He opened one of his twenty-four drawers, and took from 
it a list, arranged in alphabetical order, written in a fine 
handwriting full of abbreviations, and containing three or 
four hundred names, preceded, followed, and accompanied 
by flaming notes. 

“Oh ho!” said he, ‘‘there is a long article on this 
Balsamo.” 

And he read the whole page with unequivocal signs of 
dissatisfaction. Then he replaced the list in the drawer, 
and continued the examination of the coffer. 

He had not proceeded far before his brow assumed a 
darker hue, and soon he came to a note full of names and 
ciphers. 

This paper seemed important; it was much worn at the 
edges, and filled with pencil marks. Monsieur de Sartines 
rang the bell; a servant appeared. 

“The assistance of the chancery clerk,” said he, “ im- 
mediately. Let him come through the reception-rooms 
from the office to save time.” 

The valet retired. Two minutes afterwards, a clerk with 
a pen in his hand, his hat under one arm, a large register 
under the other, and wearing sleeves of black serge over 
his coat sleeves, appeared on the threshold of the study. 
Monsieur de Sartines perceived his entrance in the mirror 
before him, and handed him the paper over his shoulder. 

“ Decipher this,” said he. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the clerk. 

This decipherer of riddles was a little thin man, with 
pinched lips, eyebrows contracted by study, pale features, 
and head pointed both at top and bottom, a narrow chin, a 
receding forehead, projecting cheek-bones, hollow and dull 
eyes, which often sparkled with intelligence. 

Monsieur de Sartines called him La Fouine. 

“Sit down,” said the magistrate to him, on seeing him 
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rather embarrassed by his note-book, his code of ciphers, 
his paper, and his pen. 

La Fouine modestly took his seat woon the corner of a 
stool, approached his knees together, and began to write 
upon them, turning over his dictionary and searching his 
memory with an impassible countenance. In five minutes, 
he had written :— 


“An order to assemble three thousand brothers in Paris. 
“¢ An order to form three circles and six lodges. 


‘¢ An order to form a guard for the Grand Copht, and to contrive 
four dwellings for him, one in a royal household. 


§ 
“ An order to place five hundred thousand francs at his disposal 
for a police. 


“‘An order to enroll the flower of literature and philosophy 
moving in the first Parisian circles. 


§ 
“(An order to hire or to gain over the magistracy, and particularly 
to make sure of the lieutenant of police, by corruption, violence, or 
cunning.” 


Here La Fouine stopped for a moment, not that the poor 
man was reflecting, — he took care not to do that, it would 
have been a crime, — but because his page was filled, and 
the ink yet wet, so he was obliged to wait for its drying 
before he could proceed. 

Monsieur de Sartines, becoming tmpatient, snatched the 
paper from his hands and read it. 

At the last paragraph, such an expression of fear was 
painted on his face, that he turned a deeper pale at secing 
himself change colour in the mirror of his cupboard. 

He did not return the paper to his clerk, but handed him 
a fresh sheet. The dlerk once more commenced to write 
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in proportion as he deciphered, which he did with a facility 
terrifying for all writerg in cipher. 
This time Monsieur de Sartines read over his shoulder: — 


“To drop the name of Balsamo, whivh is already too well known 
in Paris, and to take that of the Count de Fe —"’ 


A large blot of ink concealed the rest of the word. 

While Monsieur de Sartines was endeavouring to make 
out the last syllable which would complete the name, a bell 
was rung outside, and a valet, entering, announced, — 

‘The Count de Fenix.” 

Monsieur de Sartines uttered a cry, and at the risk of 
demolishing the harmonious edifice of his wig, he clasped 
his hands above his head, and hastened to dismiss his olerk 
by a secret door. 

Then resuming his place before the desk, he said to the 
valet, — 

“ Introduce him.” 

A few seconds afterwards, Monsieur de Sartines perceived 
in his glass the marked profile of the count, which he had 
already seen at court, on the day of Madame Dubarry’s 
presentation. 

Balsamo entered without any hesitation whatever. 

Monsieur de Sartines rose, bowed coldly to the count, 
and crossing one leg over the other, he seated himself 
ceremoniously in his arm-chair. 

At the first glance the magistrate had divined the cause 
and the aim of this visit. 

At the first glance also Balsamo had perceived the opened 
box, half emptied upon Monsieur de Sartines’ desk. His 
look, however hasty, at the coffer, did not escape the 
lieutenant of police. 

«To what chance do I owe the honour of your presence, 
monsieur ?” asked Monsieur de Sartines. 

“ Monsieur,” replied Balsamo, with a most affable smile, 
“IT have had the honour of being presented to all the 
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sovereigns, ministers, and ambassadors of Europe, but I 
have not found any one to present me to you; I have there- 
fore come to introduce myself.” 

“In truth, monsieur,” replied the lieutenant of police, 
“you arrive most opportunely, for I feel convinced that, 
had you not come of yourself, I should have had the honour 
of sending for you.” 

‘¢ Ah! indeed!” said Balsamo. “ What a coincidence!” 

Monsieur de Sartines inclined his head with a sarcastic 
smile. 

“Shall I be so fortunate as to be of any use to you?” 
asked Balsamo. 

And these words were uttered without a shadow of 
emotion or of uneasiness clouding his smiling features. 

“You have travelled much, monsieur ?” asked the lieu- 
tenant of police. 

“A great deal, monsieur.” 

“ARI” 

“ You wish for some geographical information, perhaps ? 
A man of your capacity does not confine his observations 
to France alone. He surveys Europe, —the world.” 

‘Geographical is not exactly the word, count. Moral 
would be more correct. 

“ Have no scruples, I beg; one is as welcome as the other. 
IT am wholly at your service.” 

“Well, count, picture to yourself that I am in search of 
a most dangerous man, —a man who, on my word, is a 
complete atheist.” 

“Oh!” 

“ A conspirator.” 

“ Oh ! 9 

“A forger.” 

6 Oh ! 3 

“A debauchee, a false coiner, a quack, a charlatan, the 
chief of a society, —a man whose history I have in my 
books, in this box that you see here, — everywhere indeed.” 

“Ah! yes, I comprehend,” said Balsamo; “you have the 
history, but not the man.” 
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“No.” 

“Diablet The latter seems to me the most important 
point.” 

“Of course ; but you shall see we are not far from having 
him. Certainly Proteus had not more forms, nor Jupiter 
more names, than this mysterious traveller. Acharat in 
Egypt, — Balsamo in Italy—Somini in Sardinia — the 
Marquis Danna in Malta—the Marquis Pellegrini in 
Corsica — and lastly, the Count de—?” 

“Count de — ?” added Balsamo. 

“The last name I could not decipher perfectly, sir. But 
I am sure you will be able to assist me, will you not? For 
there is no doubt you must have met this man during your 
travels in each of the countries [ have just now named.” 

“Enlighten me a little, I entreat,” said Balsamo, quietly. 

“ Ah! I understand: you wish for a description of his 
person, do you not, count ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, if you please.” 

“Well!” said Monsieur de Sartines, fixing a glance 
which he intended to be inquisitorial upon Balsamo, “he 
is a man of your age, of your size, of your figure. He is 
sometimes a great lord, scattering money on all sides — 
sometimes a charlatan, searching into the secrets of nature 
— sometimes a gloomy member of some mysterious brother- 
hood which meets by night, and swears ‘Death to kings 
and the overthrow of all thrones,’ ” 

“Oh!” said Balsamo, “that is very vague.” 

“ How vague ?” 

“Tf you knew how many men I have seen who resemble 
this description.” 

“Indeed! ” 

“Of course; and you must be a little more precise if 
you wish me to assist you. In the first place, do you know 
in which country he prefers to live?” 

“ He dwells in all.” 

“But at present, for instance ? ” 

“ At present be is in France.” 
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“ And what is his errand in France ? ” 

“He directs an immense conspiracy.” 

“Ah! that is indeed some clue; and if you know what 
conspiracy he directs, you probably hold the thread by 
which to catch your man.” 

“T am just of your opinion.” 

“Well! if you think so, why in that case do you ask my 
advice? It is useless.” 

“ Ah! but I am not yet decided.” 

“On what point?” 

‘Whether I shall arrest him or not.” 

“T do not understand the not, Mr. Lieutenant of Police, 
for if he conspires — ” 

“Yess; but if he is partially defended by some name or 
some title!” 

“Ah! I understand. But what name!— what title? 
You must tell me that before I can assist you in your 
search, monsieur.” 

“ Why, monsieur, I have told you that I know the name 
under which he conceals himself, but —” 

“But you do not know the one which he openly uses, — 
is that it ? ” 

“Yes, otherwise —” 

“Otherwise you would arrest him.” 

“ Instantly.” 

“Well, my dear Monsieur de Sartines, it is very fortu- 
nate, as you said just now, that I arrived at this moment, 
for I will do you the service you require.” 

“Vou ? 99 

ft) Yes.” 

“You will tell me his name ?” 

si Yes,” 

* His public name ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“Then you know him ?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

“And what is his name?” asked Monsicur de Sartines, 
expecting some falsehood. 
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“The Count de Fenix.” 

‘What! the name by which you were announced ?” 

“The same.” 

“ Your name ?” 

“My name.” 

“Then this Acharat — this Somini this Marquis Danna 
— this Marquis Pellegrini —this Joseph Balsamo — is 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Balsamo, quietly; “is myself.” 

It was a minute before Monsieur de Sartines could 
recover from the vertigo which this frank avowal caused 
him. 

“You see I had guessed as much,” said he. “TI knew 
you. I knew that Joseph Balsamo and the Count de Fenix 
were the same.” 

“Ah!” said Balsamo, “you are a great minister —I 
confess it.” 

“And you are most imprudent,” said the magistrate, 
advancing towards the bell. 

“Tmprudent ? — why ?” 

‘“‘ Because I am going to have you arrested.” 

“ What say you?” replied Balsamo, stepping between 
the magistrate and the bell. “You are going to arrest 
me?” 

“ Pardieu! what can you do to prevent me, may I ask ?” 

“You ask me ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“My dear lieutenant of police, I will blow your brains 
out.” 

And Balsamo drew from his pocket a charming little 
pistol, mounted in silver gilt — which, from its appearance, 
might have been chased by Benvenuto Cellini — and calmly 
levelled it at the forehead of Monsieur de Sartines, who 
turned pale and sunk into an arm-chair. 

“There,” said Balsamo, drawing another chair close to 
that occupied by the licutenant of police, and sitting down; 
“now that we are comfortably seated, we can chat a little.” 

VOL. III. — ]6 
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CHAPTER CXXIIL 
CONVERSATION. 


Monsieur DE Sartines took a moment or two to recover 
from his rather severe alarm. He had seen the threatening 
muzzle of the pistol presented before his very eyes; he had 
even felt the cold metal of the barrel upon his forehead. 
At last he recovered. 

“ Monsieur,” said he; “you have an advantage over me. 
Knowing what sort of a man I had to deal with, I did not 
take the precautions usually adopted against common 
malefactors.” 

“Oh! monsieur,” replied Balsamo, “now you are getting 
angry and use injurious expressions. Do you not see how 
unjust you are? I come to do you a service.” 

Monsieur de Sartines moved uneasily. 

“Yes, monsieur, to serve you,” resumed Balsamo, “and 
therefore you misunderstand my intentions; you speak to 
me of conspirators at the very time when I come to 
denounce a conspiracy to you.” 

But Balsamo talked in vain. Monsieur de Sartines did 
not at that moment pay any great attention to the words of 
his dangerous visitor, and the word “conspiracy,” which 
on other occasions would have been sufficient to make him 
bound from his seat, scarcely caused him to prick up his 
ears. 

“Since you know so well who I am, monsieur, you are 
aware of my mission in France. Sent by his Majesty the 
great Frederick, I am more or less secretly the ambassador 
of his Prussian Majesty. Now, by ambassador is under- 
stood an inquirer; in my quality of inquirer I am ignorant 
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of nothing that happens, and a subject upon which I am 
particularly well informed is the monopoly of grain.” 

However unpretendingly Balsamo uttered these last 
words, they nevertheless produced more effect upon the 
lieutenant of police than all the others, for they made him 
attentive. He slowly raised his head. 

“ What is this affair about corn?” said he, affecting as 
much assurance as Balsamo himself had displayed at the 
commencement of the interview. “Be good enough, in 
your turn, to instruct me, monsieur.” 

“Willingly, monsieur,” said Balsamo. “This is the 
whole matter —” 

“T am all attention.” 

“Oh! you do not need to tell me that. Some very 
clever speculators have persuaded his Majesty the King of 
France that he ought to construct granaries for his people 
in case of scarcity. These granaries therefore have been 
constructed. Whilst they were doing it, they thought it as 
well to make them large. Nothing was spared, neither 
stone nor brick, and they were made very large.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, they had then to be filled. Empty granaries 
were useless, therefore they were filled.” 

‘Well, monsieur,” said Monsieur de Sartines, not seeing 
very clearly as yet what Balsamo was driving at. 

“Well, you may readily conceive that to fill these very 
large granaries, a great quantity of grain was required. 
Is that not evident?” 

6“ Yes. ”? 

“To continue, then. A large quantity of grain with- 
drawn from circulation is one way of starving the people; 
for, mark this: any amount taken from the circulation is 
equivalent to a failure in the production. A thousand 
sacks of corn more in the granary are a thousand sacks of 
corn less in the market-place. If you only multiply these 
thousand sacks by ten, the corn will rise considerably.” 

Monsieur de Sartines was seized with an irritating cough. 
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Balsamo paused, and waited quietly till the cough was 
gone. 

“You see, then,” continued he, as soon as the lieutenant 
of police would permit him, “you see that the speculator 
in these granaries is enriched hy the amount of the rise in 
value. Is that clear to you?” 

“Perfectly clear, monsieur,” said Monsieur de Sartines; 
“but, as far as I can understand, it seems that you have 
the presumption to denounce to me a conspiracy or a crime 
of which his Majesty is the author?” 

“Exactly,” said Balsamo; “you understand me perfectly.” 

“That is a bold step, monsieur, and I confess that I am 
rather curious to see how his Majesty will take your accu- 
gation; I fear much the result will be precisely the same 
that I proposed to myself on looking cver the papers in 
this box before your arrival. Take care, monsieur; your 
destination in either case will be the Bastille.” 

“Ah! now you do not understand me at all.” 

“How so?” 

“Good heavens! how incorrect an opinion you form of 
me, and how deeply you wrong me, monsieur, in taking 
me for a fool! What! you imagine I intend to attack the 
king —I, an ambassador, an inquirer! Why, that would 
be the work of a simpleton! Listen to the end, pray.” 

Monsieur de Sartines bowed. 

“The persons who have discovered this conspiracy against 
the French people — (forgive me for taking up your valu- 
able time, monsieur, but you will see directly that it is not 
lost) —they who have discovered this conspiracy against 
the French people are economists, laborious and precise 
men, who, by their careful investigation of this underhand 
game, have discovered that the king does not play alone. 
They know well that his Majesty keeps an exact register 
of the rate of corn in the different markets; they know 
that hig Majesty rubs his hands with glee when the rise 
has produced him eight or ten thousand crowns; but they 
know also that beside his Majesty there stands a man 
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whose position facilitates the sales, a man who naturally, 
thanks to certain functions (he is a functionary, you must 
know), superintends the purchases, the arrivals, the pack- 
ing, — a man, in short, who manages for the king. Now 
these economists —these microscopic observers, as I call 
them — will not attack the king, for of course they are not 
mad; but they will attack, my dear monsieur, the man, the 
functionary, the agent, who thus plots for his Majesty.” 

Monsieur de Sartines endeavoured in vain to restore the 
equilibrium of his wig. 

“Now,” continued Balsamo, “I am coming to the point. 
Just as you, who have a police, knew that I was the Count 
de Fenix, so I know that you are Monsieur de Sartines.” 

“Well, what then?” said the embarrassed magistrate. 
“Yes, I am Monsieur de Sartines. What a discovery!” 

“Ah! but cannot you understand that this Monsieur de 
Sartines is precisely the man of the price list, of the under- 
hand dealings, of the stowing away — he who, either with 
or without the king’s cognisance, traffics with the food of 
twenty-seven millions of French people, whom his office 
requires him to feed on the best possible terms? Now just 
imagine the effect of such a discovery. You are not much 
beloved by the people; the king is not a very considerate 
man: as soon as the cries of the famishing millions demand 
your head, the king —to avert all suspicion of connivance 
with you, if there is connivance, or if there 1s no conniv- 
ance, to do justice—will cause you to be hung upon a 
gibbet, like Enguerrand de Marigny. Do you recollect 
Enguerrand? ” 

“Imperfectly,” said Monsieur de Sartines, turning very 
pale; “and it is a proof of very bad taste, I think, mon- 
sieur, to talk of gibbets to a man of my rank.” 

“Oh! if I alluded to it,” replied Balsamo, “it was 
because I think I see poor Enguerrand still before me. I 
assure you he was a perfect gentleman, from Normandy, 
of a very ancient family and a noble descent. He was 
chamberlain of France, captain of the Louvre, comptroller 
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of finance and of buildings; he was Count of Longueville, 
which county is more considerable than yours of Alby! 
Well, monsieur, I saw him hung upon the gallows of 
Montfaucon, which he had himself constructed! Thank 
God, it was not a crime to have said to him before the 
catastrophe, ‘ Enguerrand, my dear Enguerrand, take 
care!—you are dipping into the finances to an extent 
that Charles of Valois will never pardon.’ He would not 
listen to me, monsieur, and unfortunately he perished. 
Alas! if you knew how many prefects of police I have 
seen, from Pontius Pilate down to Monsieur Bertin de 
Belille, Count de Bourdeilhes, Lord of Brantome, your 
predecessor, who first introduced the lantern and prohibited 
the scales.” 

Monsieur de Sartines rose, and endeavoured in vain to 
conceal the agitation which preyed upon him. 

“Well,” said he, “you can accuse me if you like. Of 
what importance is the testimony of a man such as you, 
who has no influence or connections?” 

“Take care, monsieur,” said Balsamo; “frequently those 
who seem to have no connections are connected far and 
wide; and when I shall write the history of these corn 
speculations to my correspondent Frederick, who you 
know is a philosopher; when Frederick shall hasten to 
communicate the affair, with his comments upon it, to 
Monsieur Arouet de Voltaire; when the latter, with his 
pen, whose reputation at least I hope you know, shall 
have metamorphosed it into a little comic tale in the style 
of ‘ L’homme aux quarante Ecus;’ when Monsieur d’ Alem- 
bert, that excellent geometrician, shall have calculated that 
the corn withdrawn from the public consumption by you 
might have fed a hundred millions of men for two or three 
years; when Helvetius shall have shown that the price of 
this corn, converted into crowns of six livres and piled 
up, would touch the moon, or, into bank-notes fastened 
together, would reach to St. Petersburg; when this calcu- 
lation shall have inspired Monsieur de la Harpe to write 
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a bad drama, Diderot a family conversation, and Monsieur 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, of Geneva, who has a tolerably 
sharp bite when he chooses, a terrible paraphrase of this 
conversation, with his own commentaries; when Monsieur 
Caron de Beaumarchais — may Heaven preserve you from 
treading on his toes! —shali have written a memoir, Mon- 
sieur Grimm a little letter, Monsieur de Holbach a thunder- 
ing attack, Monsieur de Marmontel an amiable moral tale in 
which he will kill you by defending you badly; when you 
shall be spoken of in the Café de la Régence, the Palais 
Royal, at Audinot’s, at the king’s dancers’ (kept up, as 
you know, by Monsieur Nicolet) ah! Count d’Alby, you 
will be in a much worse case than poor Enguerrand de 
Marigny (whom you would not hear me mention) when he 
stood under the gallows, for he asserted his innocence, and 
that with so much earnestness that, on my word of honour, 
I believed him when he told me so.” 

At these words Monsieur de Sartines, no longer paying 
any heed to decorum, took off his wig and wiped his bald 
pate, which was bathed in perspiration. 

“Well,” said he, “so be it. But all that will not pre- 
vent me in the least. Ruin me if you can; you have your 
proofs, I have mine. Keep your secret, I shall keep the 
coffer.” 

“Qh, monsieur,” said Balsamo, “that is another error 
into which I am surprised that a man of your talents 
should fall; this coffer —” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“You will not keep.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Monsieur de Sartines, with a sarcastic 
smile, “true; I had forgotten that the Count de Fenix is 
a gentleman of the highway, who rifles travellers with the 
strong hand; I forgot your pistol, because you have 
replaced it in your pocket. Excuse me, monseigneur 
ambassador.” 

“But, good heavens! why speak of pistols, Monsieur de 
Sartines? You surely do not believe that I mean to carry 
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off the coffer by main force; that when on the stairs I may 
hear your bell ring, and your voice ery, ‘Stop thief!’ 
Oh, no! When I say that you will not keep this coffer, I 
mean that you will restore it to me willingly and without 
constraint. ” 

“What! I?” exclaimed the magistrate, placing his 
clenched hand upon the disputed object with so much 
weight that he nearly broke it. 

“Yes, you.” 

“Oh! very well, monsieur, mock away; but as to taking 
this coffer, I tell you you shall only have it with my life. 
And have I not risked my life a thousand times? Do I 
not owe it, to the last drop, to the service of his Majesty? 
Kill me — you can do so! but the noise will summon my 
avengers, and I shall have voice enough left to convict you 
of all your crimes, Ah! give you back this coffer!” added 
he, with a bitter smile; “all hell should not wrest it from 
me!” 

“And therefore, I shall not employ the intervention of 
the subterranean powers; I shall be satisfied with that of 
the person who is just now knocking at the gate of your 
court-yard.” 

And, in fact, just at that moment three blows struck 
with an air of command were heard outside. 

“ And whose carriage,” continued Balsamo, “is just now 
entering the court.” 

“Tt seems, then, that it is some friend of yours who is 
coming to honour me with a visit?” 

“As you say —a friend of mine.” 

“And I shall hand this coffer to him.” 

“Yes, my dear Monsieur de Sartines, you will give it to 
him.” 

The lieutenant of police had not finished his gesture 
of lofty disdain, when a valet opened the door hastily, 
and announced that Madame Dubarry wished for an 
interview. 

Monsieur de Sartines started, and looked in stupefied 
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amazement ai Balsamo, who required all his self-eommand 
to avoid laughing in the face of the honourable magistrate. 

Clese behind the valet appeared a lady whe seemed to 
have no need of permission to enter. It was the beautiful 
countess, whose flowing and perfumed skirts gently rustled 
as they brushed past the doorway of the cabinet. 

“You, madame! you!” exclaimed Monsieur de Sartines, 
who, in the instinct of terror, had seized the open coffer in 
both hands, and clasped it to his breast. 

“Good-day, Sartines,” said the countess, with her gayest 
smile; then, turning to Balsamo, “good-day, dear count,” 
added she, and she gave her hand to the latter, who 
familiarly bent over the white fingers, and pressed his lips 
where the royal lips had so often rested. 

In this movement Balsamo managed to whisper a few 
words aside to the countess, which Sartines could not 
hear. 

“Ah! precisely,” exclaimed the countess, “there is my 
coffer.” 

“Your coffer!” stammered Monsieur de Sartines. 

“Of course, my coffer—oh! you have opened it; I see 
— you do not observe much ceremony !” 

“But, madame —” 

“Oh, it is delightful! The idea occurred to me at once 
that some one had stolen this coffer, and then I said to 
myself, ‘I must go to Sartines, he will find it for me.’ 
You did not wait till I asked you; you found it before- 
hand —a thousand thanks!” 

“And as you see,” said Balsamo, “monsieur has even 
opened it.” 

“Yes, really; who could have thought it! It is odious 
conduct of you, Sartines!” 

“Madame, notwithstanding all the respect 1 have for 
you,” said the lieutenant of police, “I fear that you are 
imposed upon.” 

“Imposed, monsieur!” said Balsamo; “do you per- 
chance mean that word for me?” 
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“T know what I know,” replied Monsieur de Sartines. 

“And I know nothing,” whispered Madame Dubarry, in 
a low voice to Balsamo. “Come, tell me what is the 
matter, my dear count! You have claimed the fulfilment 
of the promise I made you, to grant the first favour you 
should ask. I keep my word like a woman of honour, and 
here Iam. Tell me what must I do for you?” 

“Madame,” replied Balsamo, aloud, “you confided the 
care of this coffer and everything it contains to me a few 
days ago.” 

“Of course,” answered Madame Dubarry, replying by a 
look to the count’s appealing glance. 

“Of course!” exclaimed Monsieur de Sartines; “you say 
of course, madame?” 

“Yes; madame pronounced the words loud enough for 
you to hear them, I should think.” 

“A box which contains perhaps ten conspiracies!” 

“Ah! Monsieur de Sartines, you are aware that that 
word is rather an unfortunate one for you; do not repeat 
it. Madame asks for her box again; give it her—that is 
all.” 

“Do you ask me for it, madame?” said Monsieur de 
Sartines, trembling with anger. 

“Yes, my dear magistrate.” 

“But learn, at least —” 

Balsamo looked at the countess. 

“You can tell me nothing I do not know,” said Madame 
Dubarry. “Give me the coffer; you may believe I did not 
come for nothing! ” 

“But in the name of Heaven, madame !— in the name of 
his Majesty’s safety!” 

Balsamo made an impatient gesture. 

“The coffer, monsieur!” said the countess, abruptly; 
“the coffer—yes or no! Reflect well before you refuse.” 

“As you please, madame!” said Monsieur de Sartines, 
humbly. 

And he handed the coffer, in which Balsamo had already 
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replaced all the papers scattered over the desk, to the 
countess. 

Madame Dubarry turned towards the latter with a charm- 
ing smile, 

“Count,” said she, “will you carry this coffer to my car- 
riage for me, and give me your hand through all these ante- 
chambers, thronged with villainous-looking faces which I 
do not like to confront alone? Thanks, Sartines.” 

And Balsamo was already advancing towards the door 
with his protectress, when he saw Monsieur de Sartines 
moving towards the bell. 

“Countess,” said Balsamo, stopping his enemy with a 
look, “be good enough to tell Monsieur de Sartines, who 
is quite enraged with me for having claimed this box — be 
good enough to tell him how much grieved you would be 
if any misfortune were to happen to me through the agency 
of the lieutenant of police, and how displeased you would 
be with him.” 

The countess smiled on Balsamo. 

“You hear what the count says, my dear Sartines? — 
well, it 1s the simple truth. The count is an excellent 
friend of mine, and I should be dreadfully angry with you 
if you displeased him in any way whatsoever. Adieu, 
Sartines!” And placing her hand in Balsamo’s, who 
carried the coffer, Madame Dubarry left the study of the 
lieutenant of police. 

Monsieur de Sartines saw them depart without display- 
ing that fury which Balsamo expected him to manifest. 

“Go!” said the conquered magistrate; “go—you have 
the box, but I have the woman!” 

And to compensate himself for his disappointment, he 
rang loud enough to break all the bells in the house. 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 
SARTINES BEGINS TO THINK BALSAMO A SORCERER. 


At the violent ringing of Monsieur de Sartine’s bell, an 
usher entered. 

“Well,” asked the magistrate, “this woman?” 

“What woman, monseigneur?” 

“The woman who fainted here just now, and whom I 
confided to your care.” 

“Monseigneur, she is quite well,” replied the usher. 

“Very good; bring her to me.” 

“ Where shall I find her, monseigneur ? ” 

«What do you mean? In that room, of course.” 

“ But she is not there, monseigneur.” 

“Not there! Then where is she?” — 

“JT do not know.” 

“She is gone?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Alone?” ” 

Vas,” 

“But she could not stand.” 

“Monseigneur, it is true that for some moments she 
remained in a swoon; but five minutes after the Count de 
Fenix entered monseigneur’s study, she awoke from this 
strange fit, which neither essences nor salts affected in the 
least. Then she opened her eyes, rose, and breathed, 
seemingly with an air of satisfaction.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“She proceeded towards the door; and as monseigneur 
had not ordered that she should be detained, she was 
allowed to depart,” 
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“Gone!” cried Monsieur de Sartines. “Ah! wretch 
that you are! I shall send you all to rot at Bioetre! 
Quick, quick! send me my head-clerk!” 

The usher retired hastily to obey the order he had 
received. 

“The wretch is a sorcerer!” muttered the unfortunate 
magistrate. ‘‘I am lieutenant of police to the king, but 
he is lieutenant of police to the devil!” 

The reader has, no doubt, understood what Monsieur de 
Sartines could not explain to himself. Immediately after 
the incident of the pistol, and whilst the lieutenant of 
police was endeavouring to regain his equanimity, Bal- 
samo, profiting by the momentary respite, had turned 
successively to the four cardinal points, quite sure of find- 
ing Lorenza in one of them, and had ordered her to rise, 
to go out, and to return by the way she had come, to the 
Rue St. Claude. 

The moment this wish had been formed in Balsamo’s 
mind, a magnetic current was established between him 
and the young woman, and the latter, obeying the order 
she had received by intuition, rose and retired, without 
any one opposing her departure. 

Monsieur de Sartines that same evening took to his bed, 
and caused himself to be bled. The revulsion had been 
too strong for him to bear with impunity; and the doctor 
assured him that a quarter of an hour more would have 
brought on an attack of apoplexy. 

Meanwhile, Balsamo had accompanied the countess to 
her carriage, and had attempted to take his leave of her; 
but she was not a woman to let him go thus, without 
knowing, or at least without endeavouring to discover, the 
solution of the strange event which had taken place before 
her. She begged the count to enter her carriage. The 
count obeyed, and a groom led Djerid behind. 

“You see now, count,” said she, “whether I am true or 
not, and whether, when I have called a man my friend, I 
spoke with the lips merely, or my heart. I was just set: 
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ting out for Luciennes, where the king had said he would 
pay me a visit to-morrow morning; but your letter arrived, 
and I left everything for you. Many would have been 
frightened at the words conspiracies and conspirators 
which Monsieur de Sartines threw in your teeth; but I 
looked at your countenance before I acted, and did as you 
wished me.” 

‘‘Madame,” replied Balsamo, ‘‘you have amply repaid 
the slight service I was able to render you; but with me 
nothing is lost — you will find that I can be grateful. Do 
not imagine, however, that I am a criminal, —a conspira- 
tor, as Monsieur de Sartines said. That worthy magistrate 
had received, from some person who betrayed me, this 
coffer, containing some chemical and hermetical secrets 
— which I shall share with you, that you may preserve 
your immortal, your splendid beauty, and your dazzling 
youth. Now, seeing the ciphers of my receipt, this excel- 
lent Monsieur de Sartines called the chancery clerk to 
assist him, who, in order not to be found wanting, inter- 
preted them after his own fashion. I think I have already 
told you, madame, that the profession is not yet entirely 
freed from the dangers which were attendant on it in the 
Middle Ages. Only young and intelligent minds like yours 
favour it. In short, madame, you have saved me from a 
great embarrassment; I thank you for it, and shall prove 
my gratitude.” 

“But what would he have done with you if I had not 
come to your assistance?” 

“To annoy King Frederick, whom his Majesty hates, 
he would have imprisoned me in Vincennes or the Bastille. 
I should have escaped from it, I know—thanks to my 
receipt for melting stone with a breath — but I should have 
lost my coffer, which contains, as I have had the honour 
of telling you, many curious and invaluable secrets, wrested 
by a lucky chance from eternal darkness.” 

“Ah, count! you at once delight and reassure me. Then 
you promise me a philtre to make me young again?” 
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“Yes.” ' 

“ And when will you give it me?” 

“Oh! you need be in no hurry; you may ask for it 
twenty years hence, beautiful countess. In the mean- 
time, I think you do not wish to become quite a child 
again.” 

‘“You are, in truth, a charming man. One question 
more and I will let you go, for you seem in haste,” 

“Speak, countess.” 

“You said that some one had betrayed you. Is it a man 
or a woman?” 

“A woman.” 

“Ah, ah, count! love affairs.” 

“Alas! yes; prompted by an almost frantic jealousy, 
which has produced the pleasant effect you have seen. 
It is a woman who, not daring to stab me with a knife, 
because she knows I cannot be killed, wants to imprison 
and ruin me.” 

“What! ruin you?” 

‘¢‘She endeavoured to do so, at least.” 

“Count, I will stop here,” said the countess, laughing. 
“Ts it the liquid silver which courses through your veins 
that gives you that immortal]ity which makes people betray 
you instead of killing you? Shall I set you down here, 
or drive you to your own house? Come, choose!” 

“No, madame, I cannot allow you to inconvenience your- 
self on my account. I have my horse, Djerid.” 

“Ah! that wonderful animal which, it is said, outstrips 
the wind?” 

“He seems to please you, madame.” 

“He is, in truth, a magnificent steed.” 

“ Allow me to offer him to you, on the condition that 
you alone ride him.” 

“Oh! no, thank you; I do not ride on horseback; or, at 
least, I am a very timid norsewoman. I am as much 
obliged to you, however, as if I accepted your offer. 
Adieu! my dear count; do not forget my philtre, In ten 
years, ” 


+ 
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“T said twenty.” 

**Count, you know the proverb: ‘a bird in the hand —’ 
and if you could even give it me in five years, there is no 
knowing what may happen.” 

‘*Whenever you please, countess; are you not aware 
that I am entirely at your command?” 

“Only one word more, count.” 

“‘T am all attention, madame.” 

“Tt proves that I have great confidence in you to speak 
of it.” 

Balsamo, who had already alighted from the carriage, 
suppressed his impatience, and approached the countess. 

“Tt is reported everywhere,” continued Madame Dubarry, 
“that the king is rather taken with this little Taverney.” 

‘Ah, madame,” said Balsamo, “is it possible?” 

“A very great partiality, it is said. You must tell me 
if it is true. Count, do not deceive me; I beseech you to 
treat me as afriend. Tell me the truth, count.” 

“Madame,” replied Balsamo, “I will do more; I will 
promise you that Mademoiselle Andrée shall never be any- 
thing to the king.” 

* And why not?” cried Madame Dubarry. 

‘Because I will it so,” said Balsamo. 

Oh!” said Madame Dubarry, incredulously. 

“You doubt.” 

“Ts it not allowed?” 

“Never doubt the truths of science, madame. You have 
believed me when I said yes; believe me when I say no.” 

“But, in short, have you the means — ?” 

“Well?” 

“Means capable of annihilating the king’s will, or eon- 
quering his whims? ” 

Balsamo smiled. 

‘*T create sympathies,” said he. 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“You believe it, even.” j 

“TI believe it.” 
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“Well, I can create aversions also, and if needful, 
impossibilities. Therefore, countess, maké your mind 
easy —I am on the watch.” 

Balsamo uttered all these fragments of sentences with 
an absence of mind which Madame Dubarry would not 
have taken as she did for inspiration, had she known the 
feverish anxiety which Balsamo felt to be with Lorenza as 
quickly as possible. 

‘‘Well, count,” said she, “assuredly you are not only 
my prophet of happiness, but also my guardian angel. 
Count, mark my words: defend me and I will defend you. 
Alliance! union!” 

“Agreed, madame,” replied Balsamo, kissing the coun- 
tess’s hand. 

Then closing the door of the carriage, which the countess 
had stopped upon the Champs Elysées, he mounted his 
horse, who neighed joyously, and was soon lost to view in 
the shadows of night. 

‘To Luciennes!” said the countess, consoled. 

This time Balsamo whistled softly, and gently pressed 
his knees against Djerid’s side, who started off at a gallop. 

Five minutes afterwards he was in the vestibule of the 
Rue St. Claude, looking at Fritz. 

“Well?” asked he, anxiously. 

“Yes, master,” replied the domestic, who was accus- 
tomed to read his looks. 

“She has returned ? ” 

“She is upstairs.” 

“Tn which room ?” 

“In the chamber of furs.” 

“Tn what state is she?” 

“Oh! very much exhausted. She ran so quickly that 
although I saw her coming, for I was watching for her, I 
had scarcely time to hasten to meet her.” 

“Indeed |” 

“Oh! I was quite alarmed. She swept on like a tem- 
pest ; rushed upstairs without taking breath ; and when she 
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entered the room, she fell upon the large black lion’s skin, 
You will find her there.” 

Balsamo hastily ascended, and found Lorenza where 
Fritz had said. She was struggling in vain against the 
first convulsions of a nervous crisis. ‘The fluid had 
weighed upon her too long already, and forced her to vio- 
lent efforts. She was in pain, and groaned deeply; it 
seemed as if a mountain weighed upon her breast, and that 
she endeavoured with both hands to remove it. 

Balsamo looked at her with an eye sparkling with anger, 
and taking her in his arms, he carried her into her apart. 
ment, the mysterious door of which closed behind him. 
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CHAPTER CXXvV. 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


Batsamo had just entered Lorenza’s apartment, and was 
preparing to awake her and overwhelm her with all re- 
proaches which his gloomy anger prompted, fully deter- 
mined to punish her according to the dictates of that anger, 
when a triple knock upon the ceiling announced that Altho- 
tas had watched for his return and wished to speak to him. 

Nevertheless Balsamo waited; he was hoping either that 
he had been mistaken or that the signal had been acci- 
dental, when the impatient old man repeated his blows. 
Balsamo, therefore — fearing, no doubt, to see him de- 
scend, as he had already done before, or that Lorenza, 
awakened by an influence opposed to his own, might ac- 
quire the knowledge of some other particulars no less dan- 
gerous for him than his political secrets, — Balsamo there- 
fore, after having, if we may so express it, charged Lorenza 
with a fresh stratum of the electric fluid, left the room to 
rejoin Althotas. 

It was high time: the trap-door was already half-way 
from the ceiling. Althotas had left his wheeled arm-chair 
and was seen squatting down upon the movable part of 
the ceiling which rose and fell, He saw Balsamo leave 
Lorenza’s room. 

Squatting down thus, the old man was at once hideous 
and terrible to behold. 

His white face, in those parts which still seemed as if 
they belonged to a living being, was purple with the vio- 
lence of his rage. His meagre and bony hands, like those 
of a human skeleton, trembled and shook; his hollow eyes 
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seemed to vacillate in their deep caverns; and, in a lan. 
guage unknown even to his disciple, he was loading him 
with the most violent invectives. 

Having left his arm-chair to touch the spring, he seemed 
to live and move only by the aid of his long arms, lean and 
angular as those of a spider; and issuing, as we have said, 
from his chamber, inaccessible to all but Balsamo, he was 
about to descend to the lower apartment. To induce this 
feeble old man, indolent as he was, to leave his arm-chair 
(that cleverly constructed machine which spared him all 
fatigue), and consent to perform one of the actions of com- 
mon life —+to induce him to undergo the care and fatigue 
of such a change in his usual habits, it must have required 
no ordinary excitement thus to withdraw him from the 
ideal life in which he existed, and plunge him into the 
every-day world. 

Balsamo, taken as it were in the fact, seemed at first 
astonished, then uneasy. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Althotas, “there you are, you good- 
for-nothing, you ingrate! There you are, coward, who 
desert your master!” 

Balsamo called all his patience to his aid, as he invaria- 
bly did when he spoke to the old man. 

“But,” replied he quietly, “1 think, my friend, you have 
only just called me.” 

“Your friend?” exclaimed Althotas; “your friend ? 
you vile human creature! You dare to speak the language 
of your equals to me! I have been a friend to you, — 
more than a friend; a father, — a father who has educated, 
instructed, and enriched you. But you my friend? Oh, 
no! for you abandon me, — you assassinate me !”’ 

“Come, master, you disturb your bile; you irritate your 
blood; you will make yourself ill.” 

“Jil? absurdity! Have I ever been ill, except when 
you made me a sharer, in spite of myself, in some of the 
miseries of your impure humankind? Ill! have you for- 
gotten that it is I who heal others ? ” 
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‘Well, master,” replied Balsamo, coldly, “I am _ here. 
Let us not lose time in vain.” 

“Yes, I advise you to remind me of that. Time! time! 
which you oblige me to economise; me, for whom this ele- 
ment, circumscribed to all the world, should be endless, un- 
limited! Yes, my time flies —~yes, my time is lost —my 
time, like the time of other people, falls minute by minute 
into the gulf of eternity, when for me it ought to be etern- 
ity itself!” 

‘Come, master,” said Balsamo, with unalterable patience, 
lowering the trap to the ground as he spoke, placing him- 
self upon it, and causing it to rise again to its place in the 
room ; ‘‘come, what is 1t you want? You say I starve you, 
but are you not in your forty days of regimen ? ” 

“Yes, yes, doubtless; the work of regeneration com- 
menced thirty-two days ago.” 

“Then tell me, of what do you complain? I see two or 
three bottles of rain-water, the only kind you drink, still 
remaining.” 

“ Of course ; but do you imagine I am a silkworm, that 
I can complete the grand work of renovation of youth and 
of transformation alone ? Do you imagine that, powerless 
as I am, I can compose alone the elixir of life? Or think 
you that, reclined on my side, and enervated by cooling 
drinks, my sole nourishment, I could have presence of 
mind enough, when left to my own resources and without 
your assistance, to complete the minute work of my regen- 
eration, in which, as you, ungrateful wretch, well know, I 
must be aided and supported by a friend ?” 

“T am here, master —I am here. Answer me now,” said 
Balsamo, replacing the old man in his chair almost in spite 
of himself, as he would have done a hideous infant; 
“answer me— you have not been in want of distilled 
water, for, as I said before, there are three bottles still 
remaining. This water, as you know, was all collected in 
the month of May; there are your biscuits of barley and of 
sesamum, and I myself administered to you the white drops 
you prescribed.” 
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“Ves, but the elixir! The elixir is not made! You do 
not remember it, for you were not there—it was your 
father, your father, who was far more faithful than you are 
—but at the last fiftieth I had the elixir ready a month 
beforehand. I had my retreat on Mount Ararat. A Jew 
provided me with a Christian child, still at its mother’s 
breast, for its weight in gold; I bled it according to the 
rule; I took the last three drops of its arterial blood, and 
in an hour my elixir, which only wanted this ingredient, 
was composed. Therefore, my first regeneration succeeded 
wonderfully well. My hair and teeth fell out during the 
convulsions which succeeded the absorption of that won- 
drous elixir, but they grew again —the latter badly enough, 
I know, because I neglected the precaution of letting the 
elixir flow into my throat through a golden conduit. But 
my hair and my nails grew again in this second youth, and 
I began again to live as if I were only fifteen. Now I am 
old again —I am bordering on the extreme limit — and, if 
the elixir is not ready, if it is not safely enclosed in this 
bottle, if I do not bestow all possible care upon this work, 
the science of a century will be annihilated with me, and 
the admirable, the sublime secret I possess will be lost for 
man, who, in me and through me, approaches the divinity! 
Oh! if I fail—if I am mistaken, if I miss it, Acharat — it 
will be your fault; and take care, for my anger will be 
terrible — terrible ! ” 

And as he uttered these last words, a livid glare shot 
from his dying eyeball, and the old man fell into a brief 
convulsion, which ended in a violent fit of coughing. 

Balsamo instantly lavished the most eager attentions on 
him, and the old man recovered. His complexion had 
become death-like instead of pale. This feeble attack had 
weakened his strength so much that one would have 
thought he was dying. 

“Come, master,” said Balsamo, “tell me plainly what 
you want.” 

“What I want!” said he, looking fixedly at Balsamo. 
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“Yes.” 

«“ What I want is this —” 

“Speak; I hear you, and I will obey, if what you ask is 
possible.” 

‘Possible! possible!” muttered the-old man, contempt- 
uously. “You know that everything is possible.” 

‘Yes, with time and science.” 

“Science I have, and I am on the point of conquering 
time. My dose has succeeded. My strength has almost 
entirely left me. The white drops have caused the expul- 
sion of ali the remaining portion of my former nature. 
Youth, like the sap of the trees in May, rises under the old 
bark, and buds, so to speak, through the old wood. You 
may remark, Acharat, that the symptoms are excellent; my 
voice is weak, my sight is three-quarters gone; sometimes 
I feel my mind wander; I have become insensible to the 
transition from heat to cold. I must therefore hasten to 
finish my elixir, in order that, on the appointed term of my 
second fifty years, I may at once pass from a hundred to 
twenty. ‘The ingredients for the elixir are all made, the 
conduit is ready; I want nothing but the three drops of 
blood I told you of.” 

Balsamo made a gesture of repugnance. 

“Very well,” said Althotas, “let us abandon the child, 
since it is so difficult, and since you prefer to shut your- 
self up the whole day with your mistress, to seeking it for 
me.” 

“You know, master, that Lorenza is not my mistress,” 
replied Balsamo. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” exclaimed Althotas; “you say that! 
You think to impose on me as on the mass; you would 
make me believe in an immaculate creature, and yet you 
are a man |” 

“I swear to you, master, that Lorenza is as pure as an 
angel; I swear to you, that love, earthly felicity, domestic 
happiness — I have sacrificed all to my project. For I alsa 
have my regenerating work ; only, instead of applying it to 
myself alone, I shall apply it to all the world.” 
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“Fool! poor fool!” cried Althotas; “I verily believe 
he is going to speak to me of his cataclysm of fleshworms, 
his revolutions of ant-hills, when I speak to him of life and 
eternal youth |!” 

“Which can only be acquired at the price of a fearful 
crime —and besides — ” 

“You doubt, I see you doubt — miserable wretch!” 

“No, master; but since you give up the child, tell me 
what do you want?” 

“T must have the first unmarried woman you meet. A 
woman is the best —I have discovered that, on account of 
the affinity of the sexes. Find me that, and quickly, for I 
have only eight days longer.” 

“Very well, master, I will see —I will search.” 

Another lightning flash, more terrible than the first, 
sparkled in the old man’s eyes. 

“You will see! you will search!” he cried. “Oh! is 
that your reply ? I expected it, and I don’t know why I am 
surprised. And since when, thou worm of the earth, was 
the creature entitled to speak thus to its master? Ah! you 
see me powerless, disabled, supplicating, and you are fool 
enough to think me at your mercy! Yes or no, Acharat? 
And answer me without embarrassment or falsehood, for I 
can see and read your heart; for I can judge you, and shall 
punish you.” 

“Master,” replied Balsamo, “take care; your anger will 
do you an injury.” 

“ Answer me — answer !” 

“T can only say the truth to my master; I will see if I 
can procure what you desire, without injuring ourselves. I 
will endeavour to find a man who will sell you what you 
want; but I will not take the crime upon myself. That is 
all I can say.” 

“You are very fastidious!” said Althotas, with a bitter 
smile. 

“Tt is so, master,” said Balsamo. 

Althotas made so violent an effort, that with the help of 
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his two arms resting on the arms of the chair he raised 
himself to his feet. 

“Yes or no 4” said he, 

“Master, yes, if I find it; no, if I do not.” 

“Then you will expose me to death, wretch ! you will 
economise three drops of the blood of an insignificant, worth. 
less creature such as I require, and let a perfect creature 
such as I am fall into the eternal gulf! Listen, Acharat!” 
said the old mau, with a smile fearful to behold, “I no 
longer ask you for anything; I ask absolutely nothing. I 
shall wait, but if you do not obey, I must serve myself; if 
you desert me, I must help myself! You have heard me— 
have you not? Now go!” 

Balsamo, without replying to this threat, prepared every- 
thing the old man might want, He placed the drinks and 
the food within his reach, and performed all the services 
a watchful servant would perform for his master, a devoted 
son for his father; then, absorbed by a thought very dif- 
ferent from that which tormented Althotas, he lowered 
the trap to descend, without remarking that the old man 
followed him with a sardonic and ominous grin, 

Althotas was still grinning like an evil genius when 
Balsamo stood before the still sleeping Lorenza. 
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CHAPTER CXXVI. 
THE STRUGGLE. 


Baxrsamo stood before her, his heart swelling with mourn- 
ful thoughts, for the violent ones had vanished. 

The scene which had just taken place between himself 
and Althotas had led him to reflect on the nothingness of 
all human affairs, and had chased anger from his heart. 
He remembered the practice of the Greek philosopher who 
repeated the entire alphabet before listening to the voice 
of that black divinity, the counsellor of Achilles. 

After a moment of mute and cold contemplation before 
the couch on which Lorenza was lying, — 

“T am sad,” said he to himself, “but resolved; and I 
can look my situation fair in the face. Lorenza hates me; 
Lorenza has threatened to betray me, and has betrayed me. 
My secret is no longer my own; I have given it into this 
woman’s power, and she casts it to the winds. I am like 
the fox who has withdrawn from the steel-trap only the 
bone of his leg, but who has left behind his flesh and his 
skin, so that the huntsman can say on the morrow, ‘ The 
fox has been taken here; I shall know him again, living 
or dead.’ 

‘‘And this dreadful misfortune which Althotas cannot 
comprehend, and which, therefore, I have not even men- 
tioned to him — this misfortune which destroys all my hopes 
in this country, and consequently in this world, of which 
France is the soul, I owe to the creature sleeping before 
me, to this beautiful statue with her entrancing smile. To 
this tempting angel I owe dishonour and ruin, and shall 
owe to her captivity, exile, and death. 

“Therefore,” continued he, becoming more animated, 
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“the sum of evil has exceeded that of good, and Lorenza 
is dangerous. Oh! serpent, with thy graceful folds, which 
nevertheless strangle, with thy golden throat, which is 
nevertheless full of venom, sleep on, for when thou 
awakest I shall be obliged to kill thee!” 

And with a gloomy smile Balsamo slowly approached 
the young woman, whose languid eyes were turned towards 
him as he approached, as the sunflower and volubilis open 
to the first rays of the rising sun. 

“Oh!” said Balsamo, “and yet I must forever close 
those eyes which now beam so tenderly on me, —those 
beautiful eyes which are filled with lightning when they 
no longer sparkle with love.” 

Lorenza smiled sweetly, and, smiling, she displayed the 
double row of her pearly teeth. 

“But if I kill her who hates me,” said Balsamo, wring- 
ing his hands, “I shall also kill her who loves me.” 

And his heart was filled with the deepest grief, strangely 
mingled with a vague desire. 

‘No, no,” murmured he; “TI have sworn in vain; I have 
threatened in vain; no, I shall never have the courage to 
kill her. She shall live, but she shall live without being 
awakened; she shall live this factitious life, which is 
happiness for her, while the other is despair. Would that 
I could make her happy! What matters to me the rest? 
She shall only have one existence, —the one I create, the 
one during which she loves me, that which she lives at 
this moment.” 

And he returned Lorenza’s tender look by a look as 
tender as her own, placing his hand as he did so gently 
on her head. lLorenza, who seemed to read Balsamo’s 
thoughts as if they were an open book, gave a long sigh, 
rose gradually with the graceful languor of sleep, and 
placed her two white arms upon Balsamo’s shoulders, who 
felt her perfumed breath upon his cheek. 

“Oh! no, no!” exclaimed Balsamo, passing his hand 
over his burning forehead and his dazzled eyes; “no, 
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this intoxicating life will make me mad; and with this 
siren, glory, power, immortality, will all vanish from my 
thoughts. No, no; she must awake, I must do it. 

“Oh!” continued he, ‘‘if I awake her, the struggle will 
begin again. If I awake her, she will kill herself, or she 
will kill me, or force me to destroy her. Oh, what an 
abyss! 

“Yes, this woman’s destiny is written; it stands before 
me in letters of fire, love, death! Lorenza, Lorenza! thou 
art doomed to love and to die! Lorenza, Lorenza! I hold 
thy life and thy love in my hands!” 

Instead of a reply, the enchantress rose, advanced 
towards Balsamo, fell at his feet, and gazed into his eyes 
with a tender smile. Then she took one of his hands and 
placed it on her heart. 

“Death!” said she in a low voice which whispered 
from her lips, brilliant as coral when it issues from the 
caverns of the deep; ‘‘death, but love!” 

Balsamo retreated two steps, his head thrown back, his 
hand covering his eyes. lLorenza, breathless, followed 
him on her knees. “Death!” she repeated, in an intoxi- 
cating voice; “death, but love!” 

“Oh!” said Balsamo, “it 1s too much; I have struggled 
as long as a human being could struggle. Demon, or angel 
of futurity, whichever thou art, thou must be content. I 
have long enough sacrificed all the generous passions in 
my heart to egotism and pride. Oh! no, no; I have no 
right thus to rebel against the only human feeling which 
still remains lurking in my heart. I love this woman, I 
love her; and this passionate love injures her more than 
the most terrible hatred could do. This love kills her! 
Oh, coward! oh, ferocious fool that I am! I cannot even 
compromise with my desires. What! when I breathe my 
last sigh; when I prepare to appear before God —I, the 
deceiver, the false prophet; when I throw off my mantle 
of hypocrisy and artifice before the Sovereign Judge — 
shall I have not one generous action to confess, not the 
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recollection of a single happiness to console me in the 
midst of my eternal sufferings? 

“Qh! no, no, Lorenza; I know that in loving thee I 
lose the future; I know that my revealing angel will wing 
its flight to heaven if I thus change your entire existence 
and overturn the natural laws of your being. But, Lorenza, 
you wish it, do you not?” 

“My beloved!” she sighed. 

“Then you accept the factitious instead of the real life?” 

“T ask for it on my knees; I pray for it; I implore it. 
This life is love and happiness.” 

“And will it suffice for you when you are my wife, for I 
love you passionately? ” 

“Oh, I know it; I can read your heart!” 

“And you will never accuse me, before God and men, of 
having surprised you, of having deceived you?” 

“Never! never! before God and men. On the contrary, 
I shall thank you for having given me your love, the only 
good, the only pearl, the only diamond in the world!” 

“You will never regret your wings, poor dove; for know, 
that you will never again roam through radiant space for 
me to seek the ray of light Jehovah once deigned to bestow 
upon his prophets. When I would know the future, when 
I would command men, alas! alas! thy voice will not 
reply. I have had in thee the beloved woman and the 
helping spirit, I shall only have one of the two now; and 

et eeiaiee 
: “Ah, you doubt, you doubt!” cried Lorenza; “TI see 
doubt like a dark stain upon your heart.” 

‘‘You will always love me, Lorenza?” 

“ Always! always!” 

Balsamo passed his hand over his forehead. 

‘‘Well, it shall be so,” said he. 

“Besides, do I actually need her?” thought he; “is she 
the only one in the world? While she will make me 
happy, the other will make me rich and powerful. Andrée 
has the same clairvoyant power as you; Andrée is young, 
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pure, a maiden, and I do not love her. Yet, in her mag- 
netic sleep, Andrée is as submissive as you, and to me she 
is the physician’s ‘ corpus vile,’ which may serve for ex- 
periments. She can traverse the realms of the unknown 
even farther than you. Andrée, you shall be my kingdom, 
Lorenza, you shall be my love; with Andrée I am powerful, 
with Lorenza lam happy. From this moment my life is 
complete, and, except for immortality, I have realised 
Althotas’ fondest dreams. Except for immortality I am 
equal to the gods.” 

And raising Lorenza, he folded her in his arms and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead — the seal of his promise 
to love and cherish her till death. 
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CHAPTER CXXVII. 
LOVE. 


For Balsamo another life had commenced, —a life hitherto 
unknown in his active, troubled, multiplied existence. 
For three days there had been for him no more anger, no 
more apprehension, no more jealousy; for three days he 
had not heard the subject of politics, conspirators, or con- 
Spiracies as much as whispered. By Lorenza’s side, and 
he had not left her for an instant, he had forgotten the 
whole world. This strange, inexplicable love, which, as 
it were, soared above humanity; this intoxicating and 
mysterious attachment; this love of a shadow, for he 
could not conceal from himself that with a word he could 
change his gentle bride into an implacable enemy; this 
love, snatched from hatred, thanks to an inexplicable 
eaprice of nature or of science, plunged Balsamo into 
happiness which bordered on madness. 

More than once, during these three days, rousing himself 
‘from the opiate torpor of love, Balsamo looked at his ever- 
smiling, ever-ecstatic companion—for from thenceforth, 
in the existence he had created for her, she reposed from 
her factitious life in a sort of ecstasy equally factitious — 
and when he saw her calm, gentle, happy; when she called 
him by the most affectionate names, and dreamed aloud 
her mysterious love, he more than once asked himself if 
some ruthless demon had not inspired Lorenza with the 
idea of deceiving him with a falsehood in order to lull his 
vigilance, and when it was lulled, to escape, and only 
appear again as the Avenging Eumenides. 

In such moments Balsamo doubted of the truth of a 
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science received by tradition from antiquity, but of which 
he had no evidence but examples. But soon the ever- 
springing fountain of her affection reassured him. 

“If Lorenza was feigning,” argued he with himself, ‘‘if 
she intended to fly from me, she would seek opportunities 
for sending me away, she would invent excuses for occa- 
sional solitude; but, far from that, her arms are always 
embracing me; her ardent look says to me, ‘Do not go 
away;’ her gentle voice ever whispers, ‘Stay!’” 

Then Balsamo’s confidence in himself and in science 
returned. Why, indeed, should the magic secret, to which 
alone he owned his power, have become all at once, and 
without any transition, a chimera, fit only to throw to the 
Winds as a vanished recollection, as the smoke of an extin- 
guished fire? Never with relation to him had Lorenza 
been more lucid, more clear-sighted. All the thoughts 
which sprang up in his mind, all the feelings which made 
his heart bound, were instantly reproduced in hers. It 
remained to be seen if this lucidity were not sympathy; 
if, beyond himself and the young girl, beyond the circle 
which their love had traced, and which their love illumin- 
ated with its light, the eyes of her soul, so clear-sighted 
before this new era of continued sleep, could yet pierce 
‘the surrounding darkness. 

Balsamo dared not make the decisive trial; he hoped 
still, and this hope was the resplendent crown of his 
happiness. 

Sometimes Lorenza said to him, with gentle melancholy, — 

“ Acharat, you think of another than me, — of a northern 
woman, with fair hair and blue eyes. Acharat! Acharat! 
this woman always moves beside me in your thoughts.” 

Balsamo looked tenderly at Lorenza. 

“You see that in me?” said he. 

“Oh, yes; as clearly as I read the surface of a mirror.” 

“Then you know it is not love which makes me think 
of that woman,” replied Balsamo. “Read in my heart, 
dearest Lorenza!” 
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“No,” replied she, bending her head; “no, I know it 
well. But yet your thoughts are divided between us two, 
as in the days when Lorenza Feliciani tormented you— 
the naughty Lorenza, who sleeps, and whom you will not 
again awake.” 

“No, my love, no!” exclaimed Balsamo; “I think only 
of thee, at least with the heart. Have I not forgotten all, 
neglected everything —study, politics, work —since our 
happiness?” 

“And you are wrong,” said Lorenza, “for I could help 
you in your work.” 

éé How?” 

“Yes; did you not once spend whole hours in your 
laboratory?” 

“Certainly. But I renounce all these vain endeavours; 
they would be so many hours taken from my life —for 
during that time I should not see you.” 

“And why should I not follow you in your labours as 
in your love? Why should I not make you powerful as I 
make you happy?” 

“Because, my Lorenza, it is true, is beautiful, but she 
has not studied. God gives beauty and love, but study 
alone gives science.” 

“The soul knows everything.” 

“Then you can really see with the eyes of your soul?” 

“Vas,” 

“And you can guide me in the grand search after the 
philosopher’s stone?” 

“T think so.” 

“Come, then.” 

And Balsamo, encircling her waist with his arm, led her 
into his laboratory. The gigantic furnace, which no one 
had replenished for four days, was extinguished, and the 
crucibles had grown cold upon their chafing-dishes. 

Lorenza looked around on all these strange instruments 
—the last combinations of expiring alchemy — without 
surprise; she seemed to know the purpose which each was 
intended to fulfil. 
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‘‘You are attempting to make gold?” said she, smiling. 

fs Yes. ” 

“All these crucibles contain preparations in different 
stages of progress?” 

“ All stopped —all lost; but I do not regret it.” 

“You are right, for your gold would never be anything 
but coloured mercury; you can render it solid, perhaps, 
but you cannot transform it.” 

“But gold can be made?” 

ONO, ”) 

“And yet: Daniel of Transvlvania sold the receipt for 
the transmutation of metals to Cosmo the First for twenty 
thousand ducats.” 

“Daniel of Transylvania deceived Cosmo the First.” 

“And yet the Saxon Payken, who was condemned to 
death by Charles the Second, ransomed his life by chan- 
ging a leaden ingot into a golden one, from which forty 
ducats were coined, besides taking as much from the ingot 
as made a medal, which was struck in honour of the clever 
alchemist.” 

“The clever alchemist was nothing but a clever juggler; 
he merely substituted the golden ingot for the leaden one: 
nothing more. Your surest way of making gold, Acharat, 
is to melt into ingots, as you do already, the riches which 
your slaves bring you from the four quarters of the 
world.” 

Balsamo remained pensive. 

“Then the transmutation of metals is impossible?” said 
he. 

“Impossible.” 

“And the diamond — is it, too, impossible to create? ” 

“Oh! the diamond is another matter,” said Lorenza. 

“The diamond can be made, then?” 

“Yes; for, to make the diamond, you have not to trans- 
mute one body into another; to make the diamond is 
merely to attempt the simple modification of a knowr 
element.” 
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“Then you know the element of which the diamond is 
formed?” ' 

“To be sure; the diamond is pure carbon crystallised.” 

Balsamo was almost stunned; a dazzling, unexpected, 
unheard-of light flashed before his eyes; he covered them 
with both hands, as if the flame had blinded him. 

“Oh, bountiful Creator!” said he, “you give me too 
much —some danger threatens me! What precious ring 
must I throw into the sea to appease the jealousy of my 
fate? Enough, Lorenza, for to-day!” 

“Am I not yours? Order, command me!” 

“Yes, you are mine. Come, come!” 

And he drew her out of the laboratory, crossed the 
chamber of furs, and, without paying any attention to a 
light, creaking noise he heard overhead, he once more 
entered the barred room with Lorenza. 

“So you are pleased with your Lorenza, my beloved 
Balsamo?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed he. 

“What did you fear, then? Speak —tell me all.” 

Balsamo clasped his hands, and looked at Lorenza with 
an expression of such terror, that a spectator, ignorant of 
what was passing in his heart, would have been totally at 
a loss to account for it. 

“Oh!” murmured he, ‘‘and I was near killing this angel 
—I was near expiring of despair before resolving the 
problem of being at once powerful and happy! I forgot 
that the limits of the possible always exceed the horizon 
traced by the present state of science, and that the majority 
of truths which have become facts have always, in their 
infancy, been looked upon as dreams! I thought I knew 
everything, and I knew nothing!” 

The young Italian smiled divinely. 

“Lorenza, Lorenza!” continued Balsamo, “the mysteri- 
ous design of the Creator is, then, accomplished, which 
makes woman to be born of the substance of the man, and 
which commands them to have only one heart in common! 
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Eve is revived for me—an Eve who will not have a 
thought that is not mine, and whose life hangs by the 
thread which I hold. It is too much, my God, for a 
creature to possess! I sink under the weight of Thy 
ift! ” 

: And he fell upon his knees, gazing with adoration upon 
the gentle beauty, who smiled on him as no earthly 
creature can smile. 

“Oh, no!” he continued; ‘‘no, you shall never leave me 
more! I shall live in all safety under your look, which 
can pierce into the future. You will assist me in those 
laborious researches which you alone, as you have said, 
can complete, and which one word from you will render 
easy and successful. You will point me out, since I can- 
not make gold— gold being a homogeneous substance, a 
primitive element — you will point me out in what corner 
of the world the Creator has concealed it; you will tell me 
where the rich treasures lie which have been swallowed up 
in the vast depths of the ocean; with your eyes I shall see 
the pearl grow in the veined shell, and man’s thoughts 
spring up under their gross, earthly covering; with your 
ears I shall hear the dull sound of the worm beneath the 
ground, and the footsteps of mine enemy as he approaches! 
I shall be great as God. Happier than God; for God has 
no equal or companion in heaven. God is all-powerful, 
but he is alone in his divine majesty and in his divinity; 
Me shares his omnipotent power with no other being.” 

And Lorenza still smiled upon him; and as she smiled 
she replied to his words by affectionate caresses. 

“And yet,” whispered she, as if she could see each 
thought which whirled through his restless brain, “and 
yet you doubt still, Acharat, as you have said, if I can 
cross the circle of our love—you doubt if I can see into 
the distance; but you console yourself by thinking that if 
I cannot see, she can.” 

“She! Who?” 

“The fair-haired beauty. Shall I tell you her name?” 
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& Yes.” 

“Stay — Andrée!” 

‘‘Ah, yes; you can read my thoughts! Yet a last expir- 
ing fear still troubles me. Can you still see through space, 
though material obstacles intervene?” 

“Try me.” 

“Give me your hand, Lorenza.” 

The young girl passionately seized Balsamo’s hand. 

“Can you follow me?” 

“ Anywhere.” 

“Come!” 

And Balsamo, leaving in thought the Rue St. Claude, 
drew Lorenza’s thoughts along with him. 

“Where are we?” asked he. 

“We are upon a hill,” replied the young Italian. 

“Yes, you are right,” said Balsamo, trembling with 
delight. “But what do you see?” 

“Before me, to the right, or to the left?” 

“Before you.” 

‘“*T see a long alley, with a wood on one side, a town on 
the other, and a river which separates them and loses itsclf 
in the horizon, after flowing under the walls of a large 
chateau.” 

“That is right, Lorenza. The forest is that of Vesinet; 
the town, St. Germain; the chiteau is the Chateau de 
Maisons. Let us enter the pavilion behind us. What do 
you see there?” 

‘“‘Ah! in the first place, in the antechamber, a little 
negro, fantastically dressed, and employed in eating sugar- 
plums.” 

‘Yes, Zamore. Proceed, proceed!” 

‘An empty salon, splendidly furnished; the spaces above 
the doors painted with goddesses and Cupids.” 

The salon is empty, you say?” 

Ves,” 

“Let us go still further.” 

‘Ah! we are in a splendid boudoir, lined with blue satin 
embroidered with flowers of natural colours.” 
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“Ts that empty also?” 

‘No; a lady is reclining upon a sofa.” 

‘“‘What lady? Do you not remember to have seen her 
before? ” 

“Yes; it is the Countess Dubarry.” 

“Right, Lorenza. I shall go frantic with delight! What 
does the lady do?” 

“She is thinking of you, Balsamo.” 

“Of me?” 

6¢Vas,?? 

“Then you can read her thoughts?” 

“Yes; for I repeat she is thinking of you.” 

“For what purpose? ” 

“You have made her a promise.” 

6 Yes,” 

“You promised her that water of beauty which Venus, 
to revenge herself on Sappho, gave to Phaon.” 

‘Yes, yes; you are right again. And what does she do 
while thinking? ” 

“She comes to a decision.” 

‘*What decision?” 

‘“‘She reaches out her hand towards the bell; she rings; 
another young lady enters.” 

“‘Dark or light haired?” 

“*Dark.” 

‘Tall or short?” 

“Little.” 

‘Her sister. Listen to what she says to her.” 

“She orders the horses to be put to her carriage.” 

“Where does she wish to go?” 

“To come here.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“She is giving the order. Stay!—she is obeyed. I 
see the horses and the carriage. In two hours she will be 
here.” 

Balsamo fell upon his knees. 

“‘Oh!” exclaimed he, ‘‘if in two hours she should really 
be here, I shall have nothing left to ask for on earth!” 
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“My poor Balsamo! then you still feared?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

‘‘And why did you fear? Love, which completes the 
material existence, increases also our mental powers; love, 
like every generous emotion, brings us nearer to God, and 
all wisdom comes from God.” 

“Lorenza, Lorenza, you will drive me mad with joy!” 

Balsamo now only waited for another proof to be com- 
pletely happy; this proof was the arrival of Madame 
Dubarry. 

The two hours of suspense were short. All measure of 
time had completely ceased for Balsamo. 

Suddenly the young girl started, and took Balsamo’s 
hand. 

“You are doubting yet,” said she, ‘‘or you wish to know 
where she is at this moment.” 

“Yes,” said Balsamo, “you are right.” 

“Well,” replied Lorenza, “she is thundering along the 
Boulevards at the full speed of her horses; she approaches; 
she turns into the Rue St. Claude; she stops before the 
door and knocks.” 

The apartment in which they were was so retired and so 
quiet that the noise of the iron knocker could not penetrate 
its recesses; but Balsamo, raised upon one knee, was 
anxiously listening. 

At this moment two knocks struck by Fritz made him 
bound to his feet, for the reader will remember that two 
knocks were the signal of an important visit. 

“Oh,” said he, “then it is true!” 

“Go and convince yourself, Balsamo; but return quickly.” 

Balsamo advanced towards the fireplace. 

“Let me accompany you,” said Lorenza, “as far as the 
door of the staircase.” 

“Come!” 

And they both passed together into the chamber of furs. 

“You will not leave this room?” 

“No; I will await you here. Oh, do not fear; you know 
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the Lorenza who loves you is not the Lorenza whom you 
fear. Besides —” 

She stopped and smiled. 

“What?” asked Balsamo. 

“Can you not read in my soul as I read yours?” 

“Alas! no.” 

“Besides, you can command me to sleep until you return. 
Command me to remain immovable upon this sofa, and I 
shall sleep and be motionless.” 

“Well, my Lorenza, it shall be so. Sleep, and await 
my return here!” 

Lorenza, already struggling with sleep, fell back upon 
the sofa, murmuring, — 

“You will return soon, my Balsamo, will you not?” 

Balsamo waved his hand; Lorenza was already asleep; 
but so beautiful, so pure, with her long, flowing hair, the 
feverish glow upon her cheeks, her half-opened and swim- 
ming eyes, so little like a mortal, that Balsamo turned 
again, took her hand and kissed her arms and her neck, 
but dared not kiss her lips. 

Two knocks were heard a second time. The lady was 
becoming impatient, or Fritz feared that his master had 
not heard him, Balsamo hastened to the door, but as he 
closed it behind him he fancied he heard a second creaking 
noise like the former one. He opened the door again, 
looked round, and saw nothing but Lorenza sleeping, and 
her breast heaving beneath the magnetic sleep. 

Balsamo closed the door and hastened towards the salon, 
without uneasiness, without fear, without foreboding — 
all heaven in his heart! But he was mistaken: it was not 
sleep alone which oppressed Lorenza’s bosom and made 
her breathe so heavily; it was a kind of dream which 
seemed to belong to the lethargy in which she was plunged, 
—a lethargy which so nearly resembled death. 

Lorenza dreamed, and in the hideous mirror of her 
gloomy dreams she fancied she saw, through the darkness 
which commenced to close around her, the oaken ceiling 
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open, and something like a large circular platform descend 
slowly with a regular, slow, measured movement, accom- 
panied by a disagreeable hissing noise, It seemed to her 
as if she breathed with difficulty, as if she were almost 
suliocated by the pressure of this moving circle. 

It seemed to her as if, upon this moving trap something 
moved, some mis-shapen being like Caliban in “The 
Tempest;” a monster with a human face; an old man 
whose eyes and arms alone were living, and who looked 
at her with his irightful eyes, and stretched his fleshless 
arms towards her. 

And she—she, poor child! —she writhed in vain, with- 
out power to escape, without dreaming of the danger which 
threatened her; she felt nothing but the grasp of two liv- 
ing flesh-hooks seizing upon her white dress, lifting her 
from her sofa, and placing her upon the trap, which 
reascended slowly towards the ceiling with the grating 
noise of iron scraping against iron, and amidst a hideous, 
mocking laugh from the monster with the human face, who 
was raising her alot without shock and without pain. 
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CHAPTER CXXVIII. 
THE PHILTRE. 


As Lorenza had foretold, it was Madame Dubarry who had 
just knocked at the gate. 

The peautiful countess had been ushered into the salon. 
Whilst awaiting Balsamo’s arrival, she was looking over 
that curious Book of Death engraved at Mayence, the 
plates of which, designed with marvellous skill, show 
death presiding over all the acts of man’s life, — waiting 
for him at the door of the ball-room after he has pressed 
the hand of the woman he loves, dragging him to the 
bottom of the water in which he is bathing, or hiding in 
the barrel of the gun he carries to the chase. Madame 
Dubarry was at the plate which represents a beautiful 
woman daubing her face with rouge, and looking at her- 
self in the glass, when Balsamo opened the door and bowed 
to her, with the smile of happiness still beaming upon his 
face. 

“Excuse me, madame, for having made you wait; but 
I had not well calculated the distance, or was ignorant of 
the speed of your horses. I thought you still at the Place 
Louis XV.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the countess. “You knew 
I was coming, then?” 

“Yes, madame; it is about two hours ago since I saw 
you in your boudoir lined with blue satin, giving orders 
for your horses to be put to the carriage.” 

“ And ycu say I was in my blue satin boudoir?” 

“Embroidered with flowers coloured after nature. Yes, 
countess, you were reclining upon a sofa; a pleasing 
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thought passed through your mind; you said to yourself, 
‘I will go and visit the Count de Fenix;’ then you rang 
the bell.” 

“And who entered?” 

“Your sister, countess; am I right? You requested her 
to transmit your orders, which were instantly executed.” 

“Truly, count, you are a sorcerer. You really alarm 
me.” 

“Oh! have no fear, countess; my sorcery is very 
harmless.” 

“ And you saw that 1 was thinking of you?” 

“Yes; and even that you thought of me with benevolent 
intentions.” 

“Ah! you are right, my dear count; I have the best 
possible intentions towards you, but confess that you 
deserve more than intentions — you, who are so kind and 
so useful, and who seem destined to play in my life the 
part of tutor, which is the most difficult part I know.” 

‘In truth, madame, you make me very happy. Then I 
have been of use to you?” 

“What! you are a sorcerer, and cannot guess?” 

“Allow me, at least, the merit of being modest.” 

“As you please, my dear count; then I will first speak 
of what I have done for you.” 

“T cannot permit it, madame; on the contrary, speak of 
yourself, I beseech you.” 

“Well, my dear count, in the first place, give me that 
talisman which renders one invisible; for on my journey 
here, rapid as it was, I fancied I recognised one of Mon- 
sieur de Richelieu’s greys.” 

‘‘And this grey?” 

“Followed my carriage, carrying on his back a courier.” 

“What do you think of this circumstance? and for what 
purpose could the duke have caused you to be followed?” 

“With the intention of playing me some scurvy trick. 
Modest as you are, my dear Count de Fenix, you must be 
aware that Nature has gifted you with personal advantages 
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enough to make a king jealous of my visits to you, or of 
yours to me.” 

“Monsieur de Richelieu cannot be dangerous to you in 
any way, madame,” replied Balsamo. 

“But he was so, my dear count; he was dangerous before 
this last event.” 

Balsamo comprehended that there was a secret concealed 
beneath these words which Lorenza had not yet revealed 
to him. He did not therefore venture on the unknown 
ground, and replied merely by a smile. 

“He was indeed,” repeated the countess; “and I was 
nearly falling a victim to a most skilfully constructed plot 
—a plot in which you also had some share, count.” 

“T! engaged in a plot against you? Never, madame! ” 

“Was it not you who gave the Duke de Richelieu the 
philtre ?” 

‘What philtre ?” 

“ A draught which causes the most ardent love.” 

“No, madame; Monsieur de Richelieu composes those 
draughts himself, for he has long known the receipt; I 
merely gave him a simple narcotic.” 

“Ah! indeed ?” 

“Upon my honour!” 

“ And on what day did Monsieur de Richelieu ask for this 
narcotic ? Remember the date, count; it is of importance.” 

‘Madame, it was last Saturday—the day previous to 
that on which I had the honour of sending you, through 
Fritz, the note requesting you to meet me at Monsieur de 
Sartines,” 

“The eve of that day!” exclaimed the countess. “The 
eve of the day on which the king was seen going to the 
Little Trianon? Oh! now everything is explained.” 

“Then, if all is explained, you see I only gave the 
narcotic,” 

“Yes, the narcotic saved us all.” 

This time Balsamo waited ; he was profoundly ignorant 
of the subject. 
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“T am delighted, madame,” replied he, “to have been 
useful to you, even unintentionally.” 

“Oh! you are always kindness itself. But you can do 
more for me than you have ever yet done. Oh, doctor! I 
have been very ill, practically speaking, and even now I 
can yet scarcely believe in my recovery.” 

“Madame,” said Balsamo, “the doctor, since there is a 
doctor in the case, always requires the details of the illness 
he is tocure. Will you give me the exact particulars of 
what you have experienced ?—and if possible, do not 
forget a single symptom.” 

“Nothing can be more simple, my dear doctor, or dear 
sorcerer — whichever you prefer. The eve of the day on 
which this narcotic was used, his Majesty refused to 
accompany me to Luciennes. He remained, like a deceiver 
as he is, at Trianon, pretending fatigue, and yet, as I have 
since learned, he supped at Trianon with the Duke de 
Richelieu and the Baron de Taverney.” 

“Hal” 

“Now you understand. At supper the love-draught was 
given to the king. He was already captivated by Made- 
moiselle Andrée. He was not going to see me the next 
day; therefore the philtre was for that young lady.” 

“Well, what happened ? ” 

“Oh, that is difficult to discover. The king was seen 
going in the direction of the offices of Trianon; that is to 
say, towards Mademoiselle Andrée’s rooms.” 

“T know where she resides ; but what happened? ” 

‘‘Ah! what happened? How fast you go, count. The 
king cannot be followed without danger, when he wishes 
his movements to be kept secret.” 

“ But, in short ?” 

“In short, all I can tell you is, that his Majesty re- 
turned to Trianon through a fearful storm, pale, trembling, 
and feverish — almost on the verge of delirium.” 

“And you think,” said Balsamo, smiling, “that it was 
not the storm alone which alarmed his Majesty ?” 
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“No, for the valet heard him cry several times, ‘ Dead, 
dead, dead!’ ”’ 

“Oh!” said Balsamo. 

“It was the narcotic,’ continued Madame Dubarry. 
“Nothing alarms the king so much as death, and next to 
death, its semblance. He had found Mademoiselle de 
Taverney sleeping a strange sleep, and must have thought 
her dead.” 

“Yes, yes; dead indeed,” said Balsamo, who remembered 
having fled without awakening Andrée; “dead, or at least 
presenting all the appearance of death. Yes, yes —it must 
be so. Well, madame, and what then ? ” 

“No one knows what happened during the night, or 
rather during the first part of the night. ‘The king, on his 
return, was attacked by a violent fever and a nervous 
trembling, which did not leave him until the morning, when 
it occurred to the dauphiness to open the shutters and show 
his Majesty a lovely morning, with the sun shining upon 
merry faces. Then all these unknown visions disappeared 
with the night which had produced them. At noon the 
king was better, took some broth, and ate a partridge’s 
wing; and in the evening —” 

“ And in the evening — ?” repeated Balsamo. 

“In the evening,” continued Madame Dubarry, “his 
Majesty, who no doubt would not stay at Trianon after 
his fright, came to see me at Luciennes, where, dear count, 
I discovered that Monsieur de pacneeD was almost as 
great a sorcerer as you.” 

The triumphant countenance ua graceful but roguish 
look of the countess reassured Balsamo as to the power the 
favourite yet exercised over the king. 

“Then you are satistiied with me, madame ?” inquired he. 

“ Delighted, count! and when you spoke of impossibilities 
you could create, you told the exact truth.” 

And in token of thanks she gave him her soft, white, 
perfumed hand, which was not fresh as Lorenza’s, but 
almost as beautiful. 
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* And now, count, let us speak of yourself.” 

Balsamo bowed like a man ready to listen. 

“Tf you have preserved me from a great danger,” contin- 
ued Madame Dubarry, “I think I have also saved you from 
no inconsiderable peril.” 

“Me!” said Balsamo, concealing his emotion, “I do 
not require that to feel grateful to you; but yet, be good 
enough to inform me what—” 

“Yes. The coffer in question —” 

“Well, madame ? ” 

‘Contained a multitude of secret ciphers, which Monsieur 
de Sartines caused all his clerks to translate. All signed 
their several translations, executed apart, and all gave the 
same result. In consequence of this, Monsieur de Sartines 
arrived at Versailles this morning while I was there, bring- 
ing with him all these translations and the dictionary of 
diplomatic ciphers.” 

“Ha!—and what did the king say ?” 

“The king seemed suprised at first, then alarmed. His 
Majesty easily listens to those who speak to him of danger. 
Since the stab. of Damien’s penknife, there is one word 
which is ever eagerly hearkened to by Louis XV.; it is — 
Take care!” 

“Then Monsieur de Sartines accused me of plotting ?” 

“ At first Monsieur de Sartines endeavoured to make me 
leave the room; but I refused, declaring that as no one was 
more attached to his Majesty than myself, no one had a 
right to make me leave him when danger was in question. 
Monsieur de Sartines insisted, but I resisted, and the king, 
looking at me in a manner I know well, said: 

“¢TLet her remain, Sartines: I can refuse her nothing 
to-day.’ 

“Then you understand, count, that as I was present, 
Monsieur de Sartines, remembering our adieu, so clearly 
expressed, feared to displease me by attacking you. He 
therefore spoke of the evil designs of the King of Prussia 
towards France; of the disposition prevalent to facilitate 
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the march of rebellion by supernatural means. In a word, 
he accused a great many people, proving always by the 
papers he held that these persons were guilty.” 

‘¢Guilty of what ?” 

“Of what! Count, dare I disclose secrets of state?” 

“Which are our secrets, madame. Oh! you risk nothing. 
I think it is my interest not to speak.” 

‘‘Yes, count, I know that Monsieur de Sartines wished 
to prove that a numerous and powerful sect, composed of 
bold, skilful, resolute agents, were silently undermining 
the respect due to the king, by spreading certain reports 
concerning his Majesty.” 

“ What rumours? ” 

“Saying, for instance, that his Majesty was accused of 
starving his people.” 

“To which the king replied —?” 

“As the king always replies, by a joke.” 

Balsamo breathed again. 

“And what was the joke?” he asked. 

“* Since I am accused of starving the people,’ said he, 
‘there is only one reply to make to the accusation — let us 
feed them.’ 

“© How so, sire?’ said Monsieur de Sartines. 

“«T will take the charge of feeding all those who spread 
this report, and, moreover, will give them safe lodging in 
my chateau of the Bastille.’ ” 

A slight shudder passed through Balsamo’s limbs, but 
he retained his smiling countenance. 

“What followed?” asked he. 

“Then the king seemed to consult me by a smile. 
‘Sire,’ satd I, ‘I can never believe that those little black 
characters which Monsieur de Sartines has brought to you 
mean that you are a bad king.’ 

“Then the lieutenant of police exclaimed loudly. 

“* Any more,’ I added, ‘ than they prove that your clerks 
can read.’ ” 

“ And what did the king say, countess?” asked Balsamo. 
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“That I might be right, but that Monsieur de Sartines 
was not wrong.” 

“Well, and then?” 

“Then a great many Jettres-de-cachet were made out, and 
I saw that Monsieur de Sartines tried to slip amongst them 
one for you; but I stood firm, and arrested him by a single 
word. 

“¢ Monsieur,’ I said aloud, and before the king, ‘ arrest 
all Paris if you like, —that is your business; but you had 
better reflect a little before you lay a finger on one of my 
friends. Ifnot—’ : 

“*QOh ho!’ said the king, ‘she is getting angry; take 
care, Sartines.’ 

“* But, sire, the interest of the kingdom —’ 

“Oh! you are not a Sully,’ said I, crimson with rage, 
‘and I am not a Gabrielle.’ 

““ Madame, they intend to assassinate the king, as 
Henry IV. was assassinated.’ 

“For the first time the king turned pale, trembled, and 
put his hand to his head. 

“T feared I was vanquished. 

“¢ Sire,’ said I, ‘ you must let Monsieur de Sartines have 
his own way; for his clerks have, no doubt, read in these 
ciphers that I also am conspiring against you.’ 

“And I left the room. 

“But, dame/ my dear count, it was the morning after 
the philtre; the king preferred my company to that of 
Monsieur de Sartines, and ran after me. 

“Ah! for pity’s sake, my dear countess,’ said he, ‘ pray 
do not get angry.’ 

“‘Then send away that horrid man, sire; he,smells of 
dungeons.’ 

“S Go, Sartines; be off with you!’ said the king, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

**¢ And, for the future, I forbid you not only to visit me, 
but even to bow to me,’ added I. 
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“At this blow our magistrate became alarmed; he 
approached me, and humbly kissed my hand. 

“SWell,’ said he, ‘so be it; let us speak no more of 
it, fair lady, But you will ruin the state, Since you 
absolutely insist upon it, your protégé shall be respected by 
my agents,’ ” 

Balsamo seemed plunged in a deep reverie, 

“Well,” said the countess, “so you do not even thank 
me for having saved you from the pleasure of lodging in 
the Bastille, which perhaps might have been unjust, but 
assuredly no less disagreeable on that account? ” 

Balsamo made no reply. He drew a small phial, filled 
with a fluid red as blood, from his pocket, 

“Hold, madame!” said he; “for the liberty you have 
procured for me I give you twenty years’ additional 
youth.” | 

The countess slipped the phial into her bosom, and took 
her leave, joyous and triumphant, 

Balsamo still remained thinking. 

“They might perhaps have been saved,” said he, “but 
for the coquetry of a woman. This courtesan’s little foot 
dashes them down into the depths of the abyss. Decidedly, 
God is with us!” 
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CHAPTER CXXIX. 
BLOOD. 


Tue door had no sooner closed upon Madame Dubarry than 
Balsamo ascended the secret staircase and entered the 
chamber of furs. This conversation with the countess had 
been long, and his impatience had two causes. 

The first was the desire to see Lorenza; the second, the 
fear that she might be fatigued, for in the new life he had 
given her there was no room for weariness of mind. She 
might be fatigued, inasmuch as she might pass, as she 
sometimes did, from the magnetic sleep to ecstasy; and to 
this ecstatic state always succeeded those nervous crises 
which prostrated Lorenza’s strength, if the intervention of 
the restoring fluid did not restore the necessary equilibrium 
between the various functions of her being. 

Balsamo, therefore, having entered and closed the door, 
immediately glanced at the couch where he had left 
Lorenza. 

She was no longer there! 

Only the fine shawl of cashmere embroidered with golden 
flowers, which had enveloped her like a scarf, was still 
lying upon the cushions, as an evidence that she had been 
in the room, and had been reclining on them. 

Balsamo stood motionless, gazing at the empty sofa. 
Perhaps Lorenza had felt herself incommoded by a strange 
odour which seemed to have filled the room since he left 
it; perhaps by a mechanical movement she had usurped 
some of the functions of actual life, and instinctively 
changed her place. 

Balsamo’s first idea was that Lorenza had returned to 
the laboratory, whither she had accompanied him a short 
time previously. 
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He entered the laboratory. At the first glance it seemed 
empty; but in the shadow of the gigantic furnace, or 
behind the Oriental tapestry, a woman could easily conceal 
herself. 

He raised the tapestry, therefore; he made the circuit 
of the furnace; nowhere could he discover even a trace of 
Lorenza. 

There remained only the young girl’s chamber, to which 
she had, no doubt, returned; for this chamber was a prison 
to her only in her waking state. 

He hastened to the chamber, and found the secret door 
closed. This was no proof that Lorenza had not entered. 
Nothing was more probable, in fact, than that Lorenza, 
in her lucid sleep, had remembered the mechanism, and, 
remembering it, had obeyed the hallucination of a dream 
barely effaced from her mind. Balsamo pressed the spring. 

The chamber was empty, like the laboratory; it did not 
appear as if Lorenza had even entered it. 

Then a heart-rending thought —a thought which, it will 
be remembered, had already stung his heart — chased away 
all the suppositions, all the hopes of the happy lover. 

Lorenza had been playing a part; she must have feigned 
to sleep in order to banish all distrust, all uneasiness, all 
watchfulness, from her husband’s mind; and at the first 
opportunity had fled again, this time with surer precau- 
tions, warned as she had been by a first, or rather by two 
former experiences. 

At this idea Balsamo started up and rang for Fritz. 

Then, as Fritz, to his impatient mind, seemed to delay, 
he hastened to meet him, and found him on the seeret 
staircase. 

“The signora?” said he. 

“Well, master?” said Fritz, seeing by Balsamo’s agita- 
tion that something extraordinary had taken place. 

“Have you seen her?” 

“No, master.” 

“She has not gone?” 
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“From where?” 

“From this house, to be sure!” 

“No one has left the house but the countess, behind 
whom I have just closed the gate.” 

Balsamo rushed up the stairs again like a madman. 
Then he fancied that the giddy young creature, so different 
in her sleep from what she was when waking, had con- 
cealed herself in a moment of childish playfulness; that 
from the corner where she was hid she was now reading 
his heart, and amusing herself by terrifying him, in order 
to reassure him afterwards. Then he recommenced a 
minute search, 

Not a nook was omitted, not a cupboard forgotten, not 
a screen left in its proper place. There was something in 
this search of Balsamo’s like the frantic efforts of a man 
blinded by passion, alternating with the feeble and totter- 
ing gait of a drunkard. He could then only stretch out his 
arms and cry, “ Lorenza! Lorenza!” hoping that the adored 
ereature would rush forth suddenly, and throw herself into 
his arms with an exclamation of joy. 

But silence alone, a gloomy and uninterrupted silence, 
replied to his extravagant thoughts and mad appeals. 

In running wildly about, dashing aside the furniture, 
shouting to the naked walls, calling Lorenza, staring with- 
out seeing any object or forming a single coherent thought, 
Balsamo passed three minutes —that is to say, three cen- 
turies — of agony. 

He recovered by degrees from this half insane hallucina- 
tion, dipped his hand in a vase of iced water, moistened 
his temples, and, pressing one hand in the other, as if to 
force himself to be cool, he chased back by his iron will 
the blood which was beating wildly against -his brain, 
with that fatal, incessant, monotonous movement which 
indicates life when there is merely motion and silence, 
but which is a sign of death or madness when it betcmes 
tumultuous and perceptible. 

“Come!” said he, “let me reason. Lorenza is not here; 
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no more false pretences with myself. Lorenza is not here; 
she must be gone, —yes, gone, quite gone!” 

And he looked around once more, and once more shouted 
her name. 

‘‘Gone!” continued he. “In vain Fritz asserts that he 
has not seen her. She is gone, — gone! 

“Two cases present themselves. 

“Hither he has not seen Lorenza, —and, after all, that 
is possible, for man is liable to error, —or he has seen her, 
and has been bribed by her. 

“Fritz bribed ! 

“Why not? In vain does his past fidelity plead against 
this supposition. If Lorenza, if love, if science, could so 
deeply deceive and lie, why should the frail nature of a 
fallible human being not deceive also? 

‘Oh, I will know all! I will know all! Is there not 
Mademoiselle de Taverney left? Yes, through Andrée I 
shall know if Fritz has betrayed me, if Lorenza is false! 
And this time —oh! this time, as love has proved false, as 
science has proved an error, as fidelity has become a snare 
—oh! this time Balsamo will punish without pity, with- 
out sparing, like a strong man who revenges himself, who 
chases pity from his heart, and keeps only pride. 

“Let me see: the first step is to leave this as quickly as 
possible, not to let Fritz suspect anything, and to fly to 
Trianon.” 

And Balsamo, seizing his hat, which had rolled on the 
ground, rushed towards the door. 

But all at once he stopped. 

“Oh!” said he, “before anything else—my God! poor 
old man, I had forgotten him—I must see Althotas. 
During my delirium, during this spasm of forced and un- 
natural love, I have neglected the unfortunate old man, I 
have been ungrateful and inhuman! ” 

And, with the feverishness which now animated all his 
movements, Balsamo approached the spring which put in 

,motion the trap in the ceiling, and the movable scaffold 
quickly descended. 
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Balsamo placed himself upon it, and, aided by the 
counterpoise, mounted again, still overwhelmed by the 
anguish of his mind and heart, and without thinking of 
anything but Lorenza. Scarcely had he attained the level 
of the floor, when the voice of Althotas struck upon his 
ear, and roused him from his gloomy reverie. 

But, to Balsamo’s great astonishment, the old man’s 
first words were not reproaches, as he had expected; he 
was received with an outburst of simple and natural 
galety. 

The pupil looked with an astonished gaze upon his 
master. 

The old man was reclining upon his spring-chair. He 
breathed noisily and with delight, as if at each inspiration 
he added a day to his life; his eyes, full of a gloomy fire, 
but the expression of which was enlivened by the smile 
upon his lips, were fixed eagerly upon his visitor. 

Balsamo summoned up all his strength and collected his 
ideas in order to conceal his grief from his master, who 
had so little indulgence for human weaknesses. 

During this moment of reflection Balsamo felt a strange 
Oppression weigh upon his breast. No doubt the air was 
vitiated by being too constantly breathed, for a heavy, 
dull, close, nauseous odour, like the one he had already 
felt. below, but there in a slighter degree, floated in the 
air, and, like the vapours which rise from lakes and 
marshes in autumn at sunrise and sunset, had taken a 
shape and rested on the windows. 

In this dense and acrid atmosphere Balsamo’s heart 
throbbed, his head felt confused, a vertigo seized upon 
him, and he felt that respiration and strength were fast 
failing him. 

“Master,” said he, seeking some object on which to 
support himself, and endeavouring to dilate his lungs, 
“master, you cannot live here; there is no air.” 

“You think so?” 

“Oh!” 
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“Nevertheless, I breathe very well in it,” replied 
Althotas, gaily, “and I live, as you see.” 

“Master, master,” replied Balsamo, growing more and 
more giddy, “let me apen a window! See! it rises from 
the floor like an exhalation of blood!” 

“Of blood! Ah! you think so? Of blood!” cried 
Althotas, bursting into a laugh, 

“Qh, yes, yes; I feel the miasma which is exhaled from 
a newly killed body; I could weigh it, so heavily does it 
press upon my brain and heart.” 

“That is it,” said Althotas, with his sardonic laugh; 
“that is it; I also perceived it. You have a tender heart’ 
and a weak brain, Acharat.” 

“Master,” said Balsamo, pointing with his finger at the 
old man, ‘‘master, you have blood upon your hands; 
master, there is blood upon this table; there is blood 
everywhere, even in your eyes, which shine like two 
torches; master, the smell which I breathe, and which 
makes me giddy, which is suffocating me, is the smell af 
blood !” 

“Well, what then?” said Althotas, quickly; “is this 
the first time in your life that you have smelt it?” 

&“c No.” 

“Have you never seen me make experiments? Have 
you never made any yourself?” 

“But human blood!” said Balsamo, pressing his hand 
upon his burning forehead. 

“Ah! you have a subtle sense of smell,” said Althotas. 
“Well, I did not think human hlood could be distinguished 
from that of any other animal.” 

“Human blood!” muttered Balsamo. 

And as he reeled backwards and felt for some projecting 
point to support him, he perceived with horror a vast 
copper basin, the shining sides of which reflected the 
purple colour of the freshly spilled blood. 

The enormous vase was half filled. 

Balsamo started back, terrified. 
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“Oh, this blood!” exclaimed he; “whence comes this 
blood?” 

Althotas made no reply, but his watchful glance lost 
none of the feverish fluctuations and wild terror of Bal- 
samo. Suddenly the latter uttered a fearful groan. 

Then, stooping like some wild beast darting upon its 
prey, he rushed to a corner of the room and picked up from 
the floor a silken ribbon embroidered with silver, to which 
was hanging a long tress of black hair. 

After this wild, mournful, terrible cry, a deathlike silence 
reigned for a moment in the old man’s apartment. Balsamo 
slowly raised the ribbon, shuddered as he examined the 
tresses, which a golden pin fastened to the silk at one end, 
while, cut off sharply at the other, they seemed like a 
fringe the extremity of which had been dipped in a wave 
of blood, the red and sparkling drops of which were still 
apparent on the margin. 

In proportion as Balsamo raised his hand, it trembled 
still more. 

As he looked more intently at the ribbon, his cheeks 
grew a deeper livid. 

“Whence does this come?” murmured he, in a hollow 
voice, loud enough, however, for another to hear and to 
reply to his question. 

“That?” asked Althotas. 

“Yes, that.” 

“Well, it is a silken ribbon tying some hair.” 

“But the hair, —in what is it steeped?” 

“You can see, — in blood.” 

“In what blood?” 

“Parbleu/ in the blood I wanted for my elixir, —in the 
blood which you refused me, and which, therefore, I was 
forced to procure for myself.” 

“But this hair, these tresses, this ribbon, — from whom 
did you take them? This is not a child’s hair.”, 

And who told you it was a child I had killed?” asked 
Althotas, quietly. 
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“Did you not want the blood of a child for your elixir? ” 
said Balsamo. “Did you not tell me so?” 

‘Or of an unmarried female, Acharat,—or of an un- 
married female.” 

And Althotas stretched his long, bony hand from the 
chair, and took a phial, the contents of which he tasted 
with delight. 

Then, in his most natural tone, and with his most affec- 
tionate smile, — 

*“*T have to thank you, Acharat,” said he; ‘tyou were 
wise and far-sighted in placing that woman beneath my 
trap, almost within reach of my hand. Humanity has no 
cause for complaint. The law has nothing to lay hold 
upon. He! he! it was not you who gave me the young 
creature, without whom I should have perished. No! I 
took her. He! he!— thanks, my dear pupil! thanks, my 
dear Acharat!” 

And he once more put the phial to his lips. 

Balsamo let fall the tress of hair which he held; a 
dreadful light flashed across his mind 

Opposite to him was the old man’s table,—a large 
marble slab, always heaped with plants, books, and phials. 
This table was covered with a long cloth of white damask 
with dark flowers, on which the lamp of Althotas shed a 
reddish light, and which displayed an ominous outline 
which Balsamo had not before remarked. He seized a 
corner of the cloth and hastily pulled it away. 

But instantly his hair stood on end; his gaping mouth 
could not utter the horrible cry which almost suffocated 
him. 

Under this shroud he had perceived Lorenza’s corpse 
stretched upon this table, her face livid and yet siniling, 
and her head hanging backwards, as if dragged down by 
the weight of her long hair. 

A large wound gaped underneath the collar-bone, from 
which not a single drop of blood escaped; her hands were 
rigid, and her eyes closed beneath their purple eyelids. 
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“Yes, blood!—tne last three drops of an unmarried 
woman's blood; that is what I wanted,” said the old maa, 
putting the phial to his lips for the third time. 

“Wretch!” thundered Balsamo, whose ery of despair 
at last: burst from each pore, “die, then! for she was my 
wire, —my wedded wife! You have murdered her in 
vaia! Die in your sin!” 

The eyes of Althotas quivered at these words, as if an 
electric shock had made them dance in their orbits; his 
pupils were fearfully dilated, his toothless gums chattered, 
the phial fell from hig hand upon the floor and broke into a 
thousand pieces, whilst he—stupefied, anmhilated, struck 
at once in heart and brain—Tfell back heavily upon his 
chalr, 

Balsamo bent with a sob over Lorenza’s body, and, press 
Ing his lips to her blood-stained hair, sank senseless on the 
round. 
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CHAPTER CXXX. 
DESPAIR. 


Tue Hours, those mysterious sisters, who cleave the air 
hand in hand with a flight so slow for the wretched, so 
rapid for the happy, paused in their onward motion, fold- 
ing their heavy wings over this chamber loaded with sighs 
and groans. 

Death on one side, agony on the other, and between them 
despair, — grievous as agony, deep as death. 

Balsamo had not uttered a word since the terrible cry 
which had been wrung from his breast. 

Since the terrible revelation which had cast down the 
ferocious joy of Althotas, Balsamo had not moved. 

As for the hideous old man, thus violently thrown back 
into life such as God grants to man, he seemed as much 
bewildered in this new element as the bird struck by a 
leaden bullet and fallen from the skies into a lake, on 
whose surface it flutters, unable to employ its wings. 

The horror expressed in his pale and agonised features 
revealed the immeasurable extent of his disappointment. 

In fact, Althotas no longer even took the trouble to 
think, since he had seen the goal at which his spirit aimed, 
and which it thought firm as a rock, vanish like empty 
vapour. 

His deep and silent despair seemed almost like insensi- 
bility. Toa mind unaccustomed to measure his, it might 
have seemed an indication of reflection; to Balsamo’s, who, 
however, did not even look upon him, it marked the death- 
agony of power, of reason, and of life. 

Althotas never took his eyes from the broken phial, — 
the image of the nothingness of his hopes. One would 
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have said he couuted the thousand scattered fragmehts, 
which, in falling, had diminished his life by so many days; 
one would have said he wished to drink in with his look 
the precious fluid which was spilled upon the floor, and 
which, for a moment, he had believed to be immortality. 

At times, also, as if the grief of this disenchantment 
was too poignant, the old man raised his dull eyes to 
Balsamo, then from Balsamo his glance wandered to 
Lorenza’s corpse. 

He resembled at these moments one of those savage 
animals which the huntsman finds in the morning caught 
in the trap by the leg, and which he stirs for a long time 
with his foot without making them turn their heads, but 
who, when he pricks them with his hunting-knife, or with 
the bayonet of his fowling-piece, obliquely raise their 
bloodshot eyes, throwing on him a look of hatred, ven- 
geance, reproach, and surprise. 

‘*Ts it possible,” said this look, so expressive even in its 
agony, ‘is it credible that so many misfortunes, so many 
shocks, should overwhelm me, caused by such an insignifi- 
cant being as the man I see kneeling there a few yards 
from me, at the feet of such a vulgar object as that dead 
woman? Is it nota reversion of nature, an overturning 
of science, a cataclysm of reason, that the gross student 
shuuld have deceived the skilful master? Is it not mon- 
strous that the grain of sand should have arrested the 
wheel of the superb chariot, so rapid in its almost un- 
limited power, in its immortal flight?” 

As for Balsamo,—stunned, heart-broken, without voice 
or motion, almost without life,—no human thought had 
yet dawned amid the dark vapours of his brain. 

Lorenza! his Lorenza! His wife, his idol, doubly 
precious to him as his revealing angel and his love,— 
Lorenza, his delight and his glory, the present and the 
future, his strength and faith,— Lorenza, all he loved, all 
he wished for, all he desired in this world, — Lorenza was 
lost to him forever ! 
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He did not weep, he did not groan, he did not even sigh. 

He was scarcely surprised at the dreadful misfortune 
which had befallen him; he was like one of those poor 
wretches whom an inundation surprises in their bed, in 
the midst of darkness. They dream that the water gains 
upon them; they awake; they open their eyes and see a 
roaring billow breaking over their head, while they have 
not even time to utter a cry in their passage from life to 
death. 

During three hours Balsamo felt himself buried in the 
deepest abyss of the tomb. In his overwhelming grief, he 
looked upon what had happened to him as one of the dark 
dreams which torment the dead in the eternal silent night 
of the sepulchre. 

For him there no longer existed Althotas, and with him 
all hatred and revenge had vanished. For him there no 
longer existed Lorenza, and with her all life, all love, had 
fled. All was sleep, night, nothingness! Thus the hours 
glided past, gloomily, silently, heavily, in this chamber 
where the blood congealed and the lifeless form grew 
rigid. 

Suddenly, amidst the deathlike silence, 2 bell sounded 
thrice. 

Fritz, doubtless, was aware that his master was with 
Althotas, for the bell sounded in the room itself. 

But although it sounded three times with an insolently 
strange noise, the sound died away in space. 

Balsamo did not raise his head. 

In a few moments the same tinkling, only louder this 
time, sounded again; but, like the first, it could not rouse 
Balsamo from his torpor. 

Then, at a measured interval, but not so far from the 
second as it had been from the first, the angry bell a third 
time made the room resound with multiplied echoes of its 
wailing and impatient sounds, 

Balsamo did not start, but slowly raised his head, and 
interrogated the empty space before him with the cold 
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solemnity of a corpse rising from the tomb. So must 
Lazarus have looked when Christ’s voice called him from 
the tomb. 

The bell never ceased ringing. 

At last his increasing energy awoke him to partial con- 
sciousness. The unfortunate husband took his hand from 
the hand of the corpse. Ali the heat had left his body 
without passing into his lifeless bride’s. 

“Some important news or some great danger,” muttered 
Balsamo to himself. ‘*May it prove a great danger!” 

And he rose to his feet. 

‘But why should I reply to this summons?” continued 
he, aloud, without heeding the gloomy sound of his words 
echoing beneath the sombre vault of this funereal chamber; 
“can anything in this world henceforth interest or alarm 
me?” 

Then, as if in reply, the bell struck its iron tongue so 
rudely against its brazen sides that the clapper broke and 
fell upon a glass retort, which flew in pieces with a metallic 
sound, and scattered the fragments upon the floor. 

Balsamo resisted no longer; besides, it was important 
that none, not even Fritz, should come to seek him where 
he was. 

He walked, therefore, with steady step to the spring, 
pressed it, and placed himself upon the trap, which de- 
scended slowly, and deposited him in the chamber of furs. 

As he passed the sofa, he brushed against the scarf which 
had fallen from Lorenza’s shoulders when the pitiless old 
man, impassible as death itself, had carried her off in his 
arms. 

This contact, more living seemingly than Lorenza her- 
self, sent an icy shudder through Balsamo’s veins. He 
took the scarf and kissed it, using it to stifle the cries 
which burst from his heaving breast. 

Then he proceeded to open the door of the staircase. 

On the topmost steps stood Fritz, all pale and breathless, 
holding a torch in one hand, and in the other the cord of 
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the bell, which, in his terror and impatience, he continued 
to pull convulsively. On seeing his master, he uttered a 
ery of satisfaction, followed by one of surprise and fear. 
But Balsamo, ignorant of the cause of this double cry, 
replied only by a mute interrogation. 

Fritz did not speak, but he ventured—he, usually so 
respectful — to take his master’s hand, and led him to the 
large Venetian mirror that ornamented the mantel-piece 
at the back of which was the passage into Lorenza’s 
apartment. 

“Oh, look, your Excellency!” said he, showing him his 
own image in the glass. 

Balsamo shuddered. Then a smile —one of those deadly 
smiles which spring from infinite and incurable grief — 
fiitted over his lips. He had understood the cause of 
Fritz’s alarm. 

Balsamo had grown twenty years older in an hour. 
There was no more brightness in his eyes, no more colour 
in his cheek; an expression of dulness and stupefaction 
overspread his features; a bloody foam fringed his lips; a 
large spot of blood stained the whiteness of his cambric 
shirt. 

Balsamo looked at himself in the glass for a moment 
without being able to recognise himself, then he deter- 
minedly fixed his eyes upon the strange person reflected in 
the mirror. 

“Yes, Fritz,” said he, ‘you are right.” 

Then, remarking the anxious look of his faithful servant, — 

“But why did you call me?” inquired he. 

“‘Oh, master, for them /” 

“For them?” 

“Vas,” 

““Whom do you mean by them?” 

“Excellency,” whispered Fritz, putting his mouth close 
to his master’s ear, “the Five Masters.” 

Balsamo shuddered. 

All?” asked he, 
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“Yes, all.” 

‘*And they are here?” 

**Here.” 

** Alone?” 

“No; each has an armed servant waiting in the court- 
yard.” 

‘“‘They came together?” 

‘Yes, master, together, and they were getting impatient; 
that is why I rang so many times and so violently.” 

Balsamo, without even concealing the spot of blood 
beneath the folds of his frill, without attempting to repair 
the disorder of his dress, began to descend the stairs, after 
having asked Fritz if his guests had installed themselves 
in the salon or in the large study. 

‘“‘In the salon, Excellency,” replied Fritz, following his 
master. 

Then at the foot of the stairs, venturing to stop Balsamo, 
he asked, — 

‘*Has your Excellency no orders to give me?” 

‘None, Fritz.” 

‘Excellency —” stammered Fritz. 

‘“Well?” asked Balsamo, with infinite gentleness. 

“Will your Excellency go unarmed?” 

‘*Unarmed? yes.” 

‘*Even without your sword?” 

“And why should I take my sword, Fritz?” 

‘“*T do not know,” said the faithful servant, casting down 
his eyes, “but I thought —I believed —1 feared —” 

“It is well, Fritz; you may go.” 

Fritz moved away a few steps in obedience to the order 
he had received, but returned. 

“Did you not hear?” asked Balsamo. 

“Excellency, I merely wished to tell you that your 
double-barrelled pistols are in the ebony case upon the 
gilt stand.” 

“Go, I tell you!” replied Balsamo. 

And he entered the salon. 

VOL. II. —— 20 
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CHAPTER CXXXI. 
THE JUDGMENT. 


Fritz was quite right; Balsamo’s cuests had not entered 
the Rue Saint-Claude with a pacific display nor with a 
benevolent exterior. 

Five horsemen escorted the travelling carriage in which 
the Masters had come; five men witha haughty and sombre 
mien, armed to the teeth, had closed the outer gate and were 
guarding it whilst appearing to await their masters’ return. 

A coachman and two footmen on the carriage seat con- 
cealed under their overcoats each a small hanger and a 
musket. It had much more the air of a warlike expedition 
than a peaceful visit, these people’s appearance in the Rue 
Saint-Claude. 

It was for this reason that the nocturnal invasion of 
these terrible men, the forcible taking possession of the 
hotel, had inspired the German with an unspeakable terror. 
He had at first attempted to refuse entrance to the whole 
party, when he had seen the escort through the wicket, and 
had suspected them to be armed; but the all-powerful sig- 
nals they had used,—that irresistible testimony of the 
right of the new-comers — had left him no option. Scarcely 
were they masters of the place than the strangers, like skil- 
ful generals, posted themselves at each outlet of the house, 
taking no pains to dissemble their hostile intentions. 

The pretended valets in the court-yard and in the pas- 
sages, the pretended masters in the salon, seemed to Fritz 
to bode no good ; therefore he had broken the bell. 

Balsamo, without displaying any astonishment, without 
making any preparation, entered the room which Fritz had 
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lighted up in honour of these, as it was his duty to do 
towards all guests who visited the house. 

His five visitors were seated upon chairs around the 
room, but not one rose when he appeared. 

He, as master of the house, having looked at them, bowed 
politely; then only did they rise and gravely return his 
salute. 

Balsamo took a chair in front of them, without noticing 
or seeming to notice the strange order of their position. 
In fact, the five arm-chairs formed a semicircle like to 
those of the ancient tribunals, with a president, supported 
by two assessors, and with Balsamo’s chair placed in front 
of that of the president, and occupying the place accorded 
to the accused in a council or pretorium., 

Balsamo did not speak first, as in other circumstances he 
would have done; he looked around without seeing any 
object clearly, still affected by a kind of painful drowsiness 
which had remained after the shock. 

“Tt seems, brother, that you have understood our er- 
rand,” said the president, or rather he who occupied the 
centre seat ; “yet you delayed to come, and we were already 
deliberating if we should send to seek you.” 

“T do not understand your errand,” said Balsamo calmly. 

“T should not have imagined so, from seeing you take 
the position and attitude of an accused before us.” 

“ An accused ?” stammered Balsamo vacantly, shrugging 
his shoulders. “I do not understand you.” 

We will soon make you understand us. Not a difficult 
task, if I may believe your pale cheeks, your vacant eyes, 
and trembling voice. One would think you did not hear.” 

“Qh, yes, I hear,” replied Balsamo, shaking his head, as 
if to banish the thoughts which oppressed it. 

“Do you remember, brother,” continued the president, 
“that in its last communication the superior committee 
warned you against a treasonable attempt meditated by 
one of the great ones of the order?” 

“Perhaps so — yes —I do not deny it.” 
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“You reply as a disordered and troubled conscience? 
might be expected to do; but rouse yourself, —be not cast 
down, —reply with that clearness and precision which your 
terrible position requires. Reply to my questions with the 
certainty that we are open to conviction, for we have 
neither prejudice nor hatred in this matter. We are the 
law; it does not pronounce a verdict until the evidence is 
heard.” 

Balsamo made no reply. 

“‘T repeat it, Balsamo, and, my warning once given, let it 
be to you like the warning which combatants give to each 
other before commencing their struggle. I will attack you 
with just but powerful weapons; defend yourself!” 

The assistants, seeing Balsamo’s indifference and imper- 
turbable demeanour, looked at each other with astonish- 
ment, and then again turned their eyes upon the president. 

“You have heard me, Balsamo, have you not?” repeated 
the latter. 

Balsamo made a sign of the head in the affirmative. 

‘‘ Like a well-meaning and loyal brother, I have warned 
you, and given you a hint of the aim of my questionings. 
You are warned, guard yourself; I am about to commence 
again. 

“After this announcement,” continued the president, 
“the association appointed five of its members to watch in 
Paris the proceedings of the man who was pointed out to 
us as a traitor. Now our revelations are not subject to 
error. We gather them, as you yourself know, either from 
devoted agents, from the aspect of events, or from infalli- 
ble symptoms and signs among the mysterious combina- 
tions which nature has as yet revealed to us alone. Now 
one of us had a vision respecting you; we know that he 
has never been deceived, we were upon our guard, and 
watched you.” 

Balsamo listened without giving the least sign of impa- 
tience, or even of intelligence. The president contin- 
ued : — 
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“Tt was not an easy task to watch a man such as you. 
You enter everywhere; your mission is to have a footing 
wherever our enemies have a residence or any power what- 
ever. You have at yout disposal all your natural resources, 
which are immense, and which the association intrusts to 
you to make its cause triumphant. For a long time we hov- 
ered in a sea of doubt when we saw enemies visit you, such 
as a Richelieu, a Dubarry, a Rohan. Moreover, at the last 
assembly in the Rue Plastriére, you made a long speech full 
of clever paradoxes, which led us to imagine that you were 
playing a part in flattering and associating with this incor- 
rigible race, which it is our duty to exterminate from the 
face of the earth. Fora long time we respected the mys- 
tery of your behaviour, hoping for a happy result; but at 
last the illusion was dispelled.” 

Balsamo never stirred, and his features were fixed and 
motionless, insomuch that the president became impatient. 

“Three days ago,” said he, “five lettres-de-cachet were 
issued. They had been demanded from the king by Mon- 
sieur de Sartines; they were filled as soon as signed; and 
the same day were presented to five of our principal agents, 
our most faithful and devoted brothers, residing in Paris. 
All five were arrested: two were taken to the Bastille, 
where they are kept in the most profound secrecy; two 
are at Vincennes, in the oubliette; one in the most noi- 
some cell in Bicétre. Did you know this circumstance ? ” 

“No,” said Balsamo. 

“That is strange, after what we know of your relations 
with the lofty ones of the kingdom; but there is something 
stranger still,” 

Balsamo listened. 

“To enable Monsieur de Sartines to arrest these five 
faithful friends, he must have had the only paper which 
contains the names of the victims in his possession. This 
paper was sent to you by the supreme council in 1769; and 
to you it was assigned to receive the new members, and 
immediately invest them with the rank which the supreme 
council assigned them,” 
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Balsamo expressed by a gesture that he did not recollect 
the circumstance. 

“T shall assist your memory. The five persons in ques- 
tion were represented by five Arabic characters; and these 
characters, in the paper you received, corresponded with 
the names and initials of the new brothers.” 

“ Be it so,” said Balsamo. 

“You acknowledge it ?” 

“‘T acknowledge whatever you please.” 

The president looked at his assessors, as if to order them 
to take a note of this confession. 

“Well,” continued he, “on this paper—the only one, 
remember, which could have compromised the brothers — 
there was a sixth name. Do you remember it?” 

Balsamo made no reply. 

“The name was — the Count de Fenix.” 

“ Apreed,” said Balsamo. 

“Then why —if the names of the five brothers figured 
in five lettres-de-cachet — why was yours respected, caressed, 
and favourably received at court and in the antechambers 
of ministers ? If our brothers merited prison, you merited 
it also. What have you to reply ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Ah! I can guess your objection. You may say that 
the police had by private means discovered the names of 
the obscurer brethren, but that it was obliged to respect 
yours as an ambassador and a powerful man. You may 
even say that they did not suspect this name.” 

‘“T shall say nothing.” 

“Your pride outlives your honour. These names the 
police could only have discovered by reading the confi- 
dential note which the supreme council had sent you; and 
this is the way it was seen. You kept it ina coffer. Is 
that true ?” 

“Tt is,” 

“Qne day a woman left your house carrying the coffer 
under herarm. She was seen by our agents, and followed te 
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the hotel of the lieutenant of police, in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. We might have arrested the evil at its source; 
for if we had stopped the woman and taken the coffer from 
her, everything would have been safe and sure. But we 
obeyed the rules of our constitution, which command us to 
respect the secret means by which some members serve the 
cause, even when these means have the appearance of 
treason or imprudence.” 

Balsamo seemed to approve of this assertion, but with a 
gesture so little marked, that, had it not been for his pre- 
vious immobility, it would have been unnoticed. 

“This woman reached the lieutenant of police,” said the 
president; “she gave him the coffer, and all was discov- 
ered. Is this true?” 

“Perfectly true.” 

The president rose. 

“Who was this woman?” he exclaimed, — “beautiful, 
impassioned, devotedly attached to you body and soul, ten- 
derly loved by you, —as spiritual, as subtle, as cunning as 
one of the angels of darkness who assist man to commit 
evil! Lorenza Feliciani is the woman, Balsamo!” 

Balsamo uttered a groan of despair. 

“ You are convicted,” said the president. 

“ Have it so,” replied Balsamo. 

“J have not yet finished. A quarter of an hour after 
she had entered the hotel of the lieutenant of police, you 
arrived, She had sown the treason, you came to reap the 
reward. The obedient servant had taken upon herself the 
perpetration of the crime, you came to add the finishing 
stroke to the infamous work. Lorenza departed alone. 
You renounced her, doubtless, and would not compromise 
yourself by accompanying her; you left triumphantly 
along with Madame Duharry, summoned there to receive 
from your own lips the information you sold her. You 
entered the carriage with that harlot, as the boatman 
entered the boat with the sinner, Mary the Egyptian. 
You left behind the papers which ruined us with Mon 
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sieur de Sartines, but you brought away the coffer which 
mipht have ruined you with us. Fortunately we saw you. 
God’s light is with us when we need it most.” 

Balsamo bowed without speaking. 

“T now conclude,” added the president. “Two crimi- 
nals have been pointed out to the order: a woman, your 
accomplice, who may be innocent perhaps, but who, in 
point of fact, has injured our cause by revealing one of 
our secrets; and you, the master, the Great Copht, the 
enlightened mind, who have had the cowardice to shelter 
yourself behind this woman, that your treason may be less 
clearly seen.” 

Balsamo raised his head, and fixed a look upon the com- 
missioners, burning with ail the rage which had smouldered 
in his breast since the commencement of the interrogation. 

“ Why do you accuse this woman?” asked he. 

“Ah! we know that you will endeavour to defend her; 
we know that you love her almost to idolatry, — that you 
prefer her to everything in the world. We know that she 
is your treasure of science, of happiness, and of fortune; 
we know that she is more precious to you than all the 
world beside.” 

“ You know all this ?” said Balsamo. 

‘Yes, we know it; and we shall punish you through 
her more than through yourself.” 

“ Finish!” 

The president rose. 

“ This is the sentence: 

“Joseph Balsamo is a traitor; he has broken his oath; 
but his knowledge is immense, and he is useful to the or- 
der. Balsamo must live for the cause he has betrayed. 
He belongs to his brothers, though he has cast them off.” 

“Ha!” said Balsamo, gloomily, almost savagely. 

“ A perpetual prison will protect the association against 
any renewal) of his treachery, at the same time that it will 
permit the brothers to gather the knowledge from him 
which it has a right to expect from all its members. 
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“ As to Lorenza Feliciani, a terrible punishment —” 

“Hold!” said Balsamo, with perfect calmness in his 
voice, “you forget that I did not defend myself. The 
accused must be heard in his own justification. A word, a 
single proof, will suffice; wait one moment, and I will 
bring you the proof I have promised.” 

The commissaries seemed to deliberate for a moment. 

‘Ah! you fear lest I should kill myself,” said Balsamo 
with a bitter smile. “If that had been my wish, it would 
have been already done. There is that in this ring which 
would kill you all five times over had I opened it. You 
fear I should escape ; let me be guarded if you wish it.” 

“Go!” said the president. 

Balsamo disappeared for about a moment. Then he was 
heard heavily descending the staircase. He entered, bear- 
ing the cold, rigid, and discoloured body of Lorenza upon 
his shoulder, her white hand hanging to the ground. 

“ Here is the woman I adored, who was my treasure, my 
only happiness, my life! —the woman who, as you say, 
has betrayed you. Here, take her! God did not wait for 
you to punish, gentlemen! ” 

And with amovement quick as lightning, he let the corpse 
glide from his arms, and sent it rolling on the carpet to the 
feet of the judges, whom her cold hair and the dead and 
motionless hands touched, to their great horror, while by 
the light of the lamps they saw the wide gash gaping in her 
neck, white as a swan’s, 

“ Now pronounce the sentence,” added Balsamo, 

The horrified judges uttered a cry, and, seized with mad- 
dening terror, fled in indescribable confusion. Soon their 
horses were heard neighing and trampling in the court-yard ; 
the outer gate grated on its hinges; and then silence, the 
solemn silence of the tomb, returned to seat itself beside 
despair and death, 
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CHAPTER CXXXII. 
DOOM. 


Wate the terrible scene which we have just described was 
taking place between Balsamo and the Five Masters, 
nothing apparently had changed in the rest of the house. 
The old man had seen Balsamo enter his apartment and 
bear away Lorenza’s corpse, and this new demonstration 
had recalled him to what was passing around him. 

But when he saw Balsamo take up the dead body and 
descend with it into the lower rooms, he fancied it was the 
last and eternal adieu of this man whose heart he had 
broken, and fear descended on his soul with an overwhelm- 
ing force, which, for him who had done all to avoid death, 
doubled the horror of the grave. 

Not knowing for what purpose Balsamo had left him, nor 
whither he was going, he began to call out: — 

‘“‘ Acharat! Acharat !” 

It was the name his pupil had borne in childhood, and he 
hoped it would have retained its influence over the man, 

But Balsamo continued to descend. Having touched 
the ground, he even forgot to make the trap reascend, and 
disappeared in the corridor. 

“Ah!” cried Althotas, “see what man is, —a blind, un- 
grateful animal! Return, Acharat, return! Ah! you pre- 
fer the ridiculous object called a woman to the perfection 
of humanity which I represent! You prefer a fragment of 
life to immortality ! ” 

“ But no!” he exclaimed after a moment’s pause; “the 
wretch has deceived his master, — he has betrayed my con- 
fidence like a vile robber; he feared that I should live 
because I surpass him so mucb in science; he wanted ta 
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inherit the laborious work I had nearly concluded ; he laid 
a trap for me, his master and benefactor! Oh Acharat!” 

And gradually the old man’s anger was aroused, his 
cheeks were dyed with a hectic tinge, his half-closed eyes 
seemed to glow with the gloomy brightness of those phos- 
phorescent lights which sacrilegious children place in the 
cavities of a human skull. Then he cried: — 

“Return, Acharat, return! Look to yourself! You know 
that I have conjurations which evoke fire and raise up 
supernatural spirits! I have evoked Satan, —him whom 
the Magi called Phegor, in the mountains of Gad,—and 
Satan was forced to leave his bottomless pit and appear 
before me! I have conferred with the seven angels who 
ministered to God’s anger upon the same mountain where 
Moses received the ten commandments! By my will alone 
I have kindled the great tripod with its seven flames which 
Trajan stole from the Jews! Take care, Acharat, take 
care!” 

But there was no reply. 

Then his brain became more and more clouded. 

“Do you not see, wretch,” said he, in a choking voice, 
“that death is about to seize me as it would the meanest 
mortal ? Listen, Acharat! you may return; I will do you 
no harm. Return: I renounce the fire; you need not fear 
the evil spirit, nor the seven avenging angels. I renounce 
vengeance, and yet I could strike you with such terror that 
you would become an idiot and cold as marble, for I can 
stop the circulation of the blood. Come back, then, 
Acharat; I will do you no harm, but, on the contrary, I 
can do you much good. Acharat, instead of abandoning 
me, watch over my life, and you shall have all my treas- 
ures and all my secrets. Let me live, Acharat, that I may 
teach them to you. See, see!” 

And with gleaming eyes and trembling fingers he pointed 
to the numerous objects, papers, and rolls scattered through 
the vast apartment. Then he waited, collecting all his 
fast-failing faculties to listen. 
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“ Ah, you come not!” he cried. “You think I shall die 
thus, and by this murder —for you are murdering me — 
everything will belong to you! Madman! were you even 
capable of reading the manuscripts which I alone am able to 
decipher, — were the spirit even to grant you my wisdom 
for a lifetime of one, two, or three centuries, to make use 
of the materials I have gathered, — you shall not inherit 
them! No, no, a thousand times no! Return, Acharat, 
return for a moment, were it only to behold the ruin of 
this whole house, — were it only to contemplate the beauti- 
ful spectacle Iam preparing for you! Acharat! Acharat! 
Acharat!” 

There was no answer, for Balsamo was during this time 
replying to the accusation of the Five Masters by showing 
them the mutilated body of Lorenza. The cries of the 
deserted old man grew louder and louder ; despair redoubled 
his strength, and his hoarse yellings, reverberating in the 
long corridors, spread terror afar, like the roaring of a 
tiger who has broken his chain or forced the bars of his 
cage. 

“Ah, you do not come!” shrieked Althotas; “you de- 
spise me! you calculate upon my weakness! Well, you 
shall see! Fire! fire! fire!” 

He articulated these cries with such vehemence, that 
Balsamo, now freed from his terrified visitors, was roused 
by them from the depth of his despair. He took Lorenza’s 
corpse in his arms, reascended the staircase, laid the dead 
body upon the sofa where two hours previously it had re- 
posed in sleep, and, mounting upon the trap, hé suddenly 
appeared before Althotas. 

“Ah! at last!” cried the old man, with savage joy. 
“You were afraid! you saw I could revenge myself, and 
you came! You did well to come, for in another moment 
I should have set this chamber on fire!” + 

Balsamo looked at him, shrugged his shoulders slightly, 
but did not deign to reply. 

“T am athirst!” cried Althotas, “I am athirst! Give 
me drink, Acharat!” 
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Balsamo made no reply; he did not move; he looked at 
the dying man as if he would not lose an atom of his 
agony. 

“Do you hear me?” howled Althotas; “do you hear 
me?” 

The same silence, the same immobility on the part of 
the gloomy spectator. 

“Do you hear me, Acharat ?” vociferated the old man, 
almost fearing his throat in his efforts to give emphasis to 
this last burst of rage; “water! give me water!” 

Althotas’s features were rapidly decomposing. 

There was no longer fire in his looks, but only an un- 
earthly glare; the blood no longer coursed beneath his 
sunken and cadaverous cheek; motion and life were almost 
dead within him. His long sinewy arms, in which he had 
carried Lorenza like a child, were raised, but inert and 
powerless as the membranes of a polypus. His fury had 
worn out the feeble spark which despair had for a moment 
revived in him. 

“Ah!” said he, “ah! you think I do not die quickly 
enough! You mean to make me die of thirst! You gloat 
over my treasures and my manuscripts with longing eyes! 
Ah! you think you have them already! Wait, wait!” 

And, with an expiring effort, Althotas took a small 
bottle from beneath the cushions of the arm-chair and un- 
corked it. At the contact with the air, a liquid flame 
burst from the glass vessel, and Althotas, like some potent 
magician, shook this flame around hin. 

Instantly the manuscripts piled round the old man’s arm- 
chair, the books scattered over the room, the rolls of paper 
disinterred with so much trouble from the pyramids of 
Cheops and the subterranean depths of Herculaneum, took 
fire with the rapidity of gunpowder. A sheet of flame over- 
spread the marble slab, and seemed to Balsamo’s eyes like 
one of those flaming circles of hell of which Dante sings. 

Althotas no doubt expected that Balsamo would rush 
amidst the flames to save this valuable inheritance which 
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the old man was annihilating along with himself, but he 
was mistaken. Balsamo did not stir, but stood calm and 
isolated upon the trap-door, so that the fire could not reach 
him. 

The flames wrapped Althotas in their embrace, but, in- 
stead.of terrifying him, it seemed as if the old man found 
himself once more in his proper element, and that, like the 
salamanders sculptured on our ancient castles, the fire ca- 
ressed instead of consuming him. 

Balsamo still stood gazing at him. The fire had reached 
the woodwork, and completely surrounded the old man; 
it roared around the feet of the massive oaken chair on 
which he was seated, and, what was most strange, though 
it was already consuming the lower part of his body, he 
did not seem to feel it. 

On the contrary, at the contact with the seemingly 
purifying element, the dying man’s muscles seemed gradu- 
ally to distend, and an indescribable serenity overspread 
his features like a mask. Isolated from his body at this 
last hour, the old prophet on his car of fire seemed ready 
to wing his way aloft. The mind, all-powerful in its last 
moments, forgot its attendant matter, and, sure of having 
nothing more to expect below, it stretched ardently up- 
wards to those higher spheres to which the fire seemed to 
bear it. 

At this instant Althotas’s eyes, which at the first reflec- 
tion of the flames seemed to have been re-endowed with 
life, gazed vaguely and abstractedly at some point in space 
which was neither heaven nor earth. They looked as if 
they would pierce the horizon, calm and resigned, analys- 
ing all sensation, listening to all pain, while with his last 
breath on earth the old magician muttered, in a hollow 
voice, his adieus to power, to life, and to hope. 

“Ah!” said he, “J die without regret. I have possessed 
everything on earth, and have known all; I have had all 
power which is granted to a human creature; I had almost 
reached immortality |” 
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Balsamo uttered a sardonic laugh, whose gloomy echo 
arrested the old man’s attention, Through the flames 
which surrounded him as with a veil, he cast a lock of 
Savage majesty upon his pupil. 

“You are right,” said he; “one thing I had not foreseen, 
— God!” 

Then, as if this mighty word had uprooted his whole 
soul, Althotas fell back upon his chair, He had given up 
to God the last breath, which he had hoped to wrest from 
him. 

Balsamo heaved a sigh, and, without endeavouring to 
save anything from the precious pile upon which this 
second Zoroaster had stretched himself to die, he again 
descended to Lorenza, and touched the spring of the trap, 
which readjusted itself in the ceiling, veiling from his 
sight the immense furnace, which roared like the crater of 
a volcano, 

During the whole night the fire roared above Balsamo’s 
head like a whirlwind, without his making an effort either 
to extinguish it or to fly. Stretched beside Lorenza’s body, 
he was insensible to all danger; but, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, when the fire had devoured all, and laid bare 
the vaulted walls of stone, annihilating all the valuable 
contents, it extinguished itself, and Balsamo heard its last 
howlings, which, like those of Althotas, gradually died 
away in plaints and sighs, 
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CHAPTER CXXXIIL 
A RETURN TO EARTH. 


MonsiEuR le Duc de Richelieu was in his bedchamber, 
at his house in Versailles, where he was sipping chocolate, 
attended by Rafté, who was going over his accounts. The 
duke was so engaged in contemplating his reflection in a 
distant mirror, that he bestowed very little attention on the 
calculations, more or less exact, of his secretary. 

Suddenly the sound of creaking shoes was heard in an 
antechamber, betokening the presence of a caller; and the 
duke hastily despatched the rest of his chocolate, all the 
time watching the door uneasily. 

There were times when Monsieur de Richelieu, like any 
other old courtier, did not care to receive callers. 

The valet announced Monsieur de Taverney. Doubtless 
the duke would have invented some excuse for deferring 
the call to another day, or at least to a later hour, but 
scarcely had the door opened before the impatient old 
man rushed into the room, grasped the end of one of the 
marshal’s fingers as he passed him, and hastened to fling 
himself into an easy-chair, which shook, more from the 
shock caused by his haste in getting into it than from the 
weight of the old man. 

As he glided by Richelieu, he appeared to him like one 
of those fantastic creations in which Hoffman has since made 
us believe. He indeed heard the chair creak, and a deep 
sigh issue out of its depths; then, turning to his guest, — 

“Eh, baron,” said he, “what is the news? You seem 
as sad as grim death.” 

“ Sad,” said Taverney, — “sad?” 
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“ Pardieu! It seems to me that you certainly would not 
sigh were you happy.” 

Tha baron looked at tha marshal with a meaning glance, 
which implied that, as long as Rafté wag present, he would 
not divulge the significance of his sigh. 

Rafté understood, without even turning his eyes in the 
direction of the baron, for, like his master, he too had been 
carefully watching the mirror all the time. 

Having understood, he then wisely withdrew. 

The baron’s eyes followed his retreating figure, and 
scarcely had the door closed behind him when he said : — 

“Do not call me sad, duke; rather designate me as un- 
easy, as mortally uncasy.” 

“Bah!” 

“Tn truth,” cried Taverney, clasping his hands together, 
“vou may well feign surprise; for the past month you 
have allured me with vague words such as these: ‘I have 
not seen the king,’ or again, ‘The king has not yet seen 
me,’ or ‘The king treats me coldly.’ Cordiew/ duke, is 
that the way to talk to an old friend? A month! think of 
it! it is an eternity.” 

Richelieu shrugged his shoulders. 

“What the devil should I say to you baron?” an- 
swered he. 

“Hh! tell me the truth.” 

“ Mordiew! I have told you the truth, I have ‘linned it 
into your ears; but you will not believe me, that is all.” 

“What, you a duke and peer, a marshal of France, do 
you think you can make me believe that you, —a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, who attends the levée every morn- 
ing, — you do not see the king? Come, coma!” 

“T have told you once, and I tell you again. It may not 
seem probable, but it is only the truth. For three weeks 
I, a duke and peer, I, a marshal of France, I, a gentleman 
of the bedchamber, have attended the morning levéa with- 
out missing a single day.” 

“And the king did not speak to you,” broke in the baron 
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impatiently, “you did not speak to the king? Do you 
think me capable of swallowing such a falsehood as that ?” 

“ Eh, baron, my dear, you are really getting impertinent. 
You accuse me of lying, as you might were you forty years 
younger, and still capable of wielding the small-sword.” 

“But it is maddening, duke!” 

“Oh, that is another thing. Get angry, if you like. I 
am angry myself.” 

“You are angry ?”’ 

“T have occasion to be. When I tell you that, to this 
day, the king ignores me; when I tell you that his Majesty 
actually turned his back upon me, when I tell you every 
time I have been preparing a pleasant smile with which to 
greet him, he has looked at me with a wry face; in short, 
you can readily see how weary I am of going to Versailles. 
Under these circumstances what would you have me do?” 

Taverney savagely bit his nails, while the marshal was 
thus answering him. 

‘‘T do not understand it,” said he at last. 

“Nor I, baron.” 

“Really, the king seems to enjoy making you uneasy; 
for, indeed—” 

“Yes, that is exactly what I say to myself, baron. In 
short —” 

“Come, duke, we must find some way out of these per- 
plexities ; we must discover the meaning of all this.” 

“ Baron, baron,” answered Richelieu, “it is a dangerous 
thing to question the acts of a king.” 

“You think so?” 

“Yes, would you like me to tell you something ?” 

Speak on!” 

“Well, I have my suspicions.” 

“What are they ?” said the baron, haughtily, 

“Ah! now you are getting angry.” 

“‘T have occasion, I think.” 

“Then we will speak no more about it.” 

“No, no, speak! explain yourself!” 
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‘‘'You are possessed with a devil, clamouring for your 
explanations. It is really a monomania with you. Be 
careful |” 

“You are charming, duke. You see all our plans de- 
layed, an unaccountable stagnation in the progress of my 
affairs, and you calmly tell me to wait.” 

“What stagnation? Tell me!” 

“Tn the first place— Wait a moment!” 

“A letter?” 

“Yes, from my son.” 

“Ah! the colonel.” 

“A great colonel!” 

“What! is he not already that?” 

“Philip has been awaiting at Rheims nearly a month 
the appointment which the king promised him; it has not 
yet arrived, and the regiment leaves in two days.” 

“The devil! the regiment leaves!” 

“Yes, for Strasbourg.” 

“So that, if Philip does not receive the appointment 
within two days ~” 

“Well?” 

“In two days he will be here.” 

“Yes, I understand; the poor boy has been forgotten. 
It often happens in cabinets organised like those of the 
present ministry. Had I been minister the commission 
would have been sent.” 

‘“‘Hum!” replied Taverney. 

“What do you say?” 

“T say I do not believe a word of it.” ; 

“What?” 

‘**Had you been minister, you would have consigned 
Philip to five hundred devils!” 

66 Oh ! ”? 

‘“‘And his father with him!” 

“Oh! Oh!” 

“And his sister farther away still!” 

“It is a pleasure to chat with you, Taverney, you are sa 
witty. But let us say no more about it.” 
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*“*T ask nothing better. But my son requires something 
different; his present condition is intolerable, The king 
must be seen.” 

“That is exactly what I cannot do.” 

‘¢Cannot speak to him?” 

“Ah, my dear friend, one cannot speak to the king 
unless he is willing to talk.” 

‘*Make him do so.” 

“Ah, I am not the pope, myself.” 

‘‘Then,” said Taverney, “nothing remains for me to do 
but to speak to my daughter. There is something behind 
all this.” 

This remark worked like magic. 

Richelieu had sounded Taverney; he knew that he was 
a roué, like his youthful friends, Monsieur Lafare or Mon- 
sieur de Nocé, whose reputation had been well preserved. 
He feared the alliance of father and daughter; he was afraid 
some hidden plan might bring disgrace upon himself. 

‘Well, do not get angry,” said he; “I will try again. I 
must invent some excuse.” 

‘You have an excuse already.” 

66 [? 3} 

“Certainly.” 

‘*What is it?” 

“The king has made a promise.” 

‘*To whom?” 

“To my daughter. And this promise —” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘Can be brought to his memory —” 

“Truly, that is an expedient. Have you this letter?” 

6 Yes.” 

“Give it to me.” 

Taverney drew the letter from his pocket and handed it 
to the duke, counselling him to be both daring and wary. 

‘*Fire and water!” said Richetieu; “come, we are talking 
wildly. No matter; the wine is drawn, we must drink.” 

He rang the bell. 
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“Bring my clothes, and order the carriage,” said the 
duke. 

Then, turning towards Taverney, — 

“Will you stay while I dress?” asked he, in an uneasy 
manner. 

Taverney understood that he would disoblige his friend 
by answering in the affirmative. 

‘‘No, my dear friend, impossible,” said he; “I must take 
a turn about the city. Make an appointment with me for 
some other time.” 

‘“Well, at the chateau.” 

“So be it; at the chateau.” 

“You, too, must see his Majesty.” 

“Do you think so?” said Taverney, delighted. 

“J insist upon it. I wish you to verify, yourself, the 
truth of what I have told you.” 

‘‘T do not doubt your veracity; yet, since you wish it—” 

“You are glad to?” 

“Frankly, yes.” 

“Well, in the glass gallery, at eleven o’clock, while I 
am with his Majesty.” 

“So be it. Adieu!” 

“Without bad feeling, dear baron,” said Richelieu, who, 
even to the last, did not wish to make an enemy whose 
power he could not fathom. 

Taverney climbed into his carriage and rolled away, 
busily occupied in thinking over the situation. He spent 
the intervening time in driving up and down the garden. 
Meanwhile, Richelieu, left to the care of his valet, made 
himself young again at his ease, —an important occupa- 
tion, which never took the illustrious conqueror of Mahon 
less than two hours. 

However, Taverney, in his own mind, had allowed him 
a much longer time, and was surprised, as he watched 
carefully, to see the carriage of the duke draw up before 
the door of the palace, at exactly eleven o’clock. He saw 
the officers salute Richelieu, while the hussars conducted 
him into the palace. 
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Taverney's heart beat rapidly, He left the drive and 
slowly, much more slowly than his eager spirit would have 
willed, he went to the glass gallery, where a number of 
the less favoured courtiers, of officers bearing petitions, and 
of ambitious gentlemen, placed themselves like statuary 
on the slippery floor, a nedestal very appropriate for the 
favourites of fortune, Tavemney, breathing excitedly, 
mingled in the crowd, taking care, however, to selze a 
corner near the door, through which he saw the marshal 
pase on his way to the presence of the king, 

“Oh,” murmured he, between his teeth, “to think that 
I should be condemned to mix with these country boors 
and dirty soldiers, 1, who only a month ago dined with 
the king!” And his frowning brow indicated the presence 
of more than one infamous conjecture which would hava 
made poor Andrée blush, 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV. 
THE MEMORY OF KINGS, 


RIcHELIEV, as he had promised, boldly placed himself in 
his Majesty’s line of vision, just as Monsieur de Condé 
had handed him his shirt. 

When the king perceived the marshal, he turned around 
so suddenly that the shirt fell on the floor, and the prince 
drew back in surprise. 

“Pardon, my cousin,” said Louis XV., in order to show 
the prince that no personal affront was intended by this 
quick gesture. 

Indeed, Richelieu readily comprehended that he was the 
cause of his anger. But, as he had already decided to 
arouse his anger should it be necessary, in order to have 
a serious explanation, he turned about, as at Fontenoy, 
and stationed himself on a spot which the king would have 
to pass on his way into his audience chamber. 

The king, no longer seeing the marshal, began to talk 
freely and pleasantly. He dressed, and began to plan for 
a hunt at Marly, discussing it at length with his cousin; 
for the Condés always had the reputation of being great 
sportsmen. 

But at the moment when he entered his audience 
chamber, when all around him had already gone away, he 
perceived Richelieu, gracefully bowing in a most pleasing 
manner, and this sight recalled to his memory Lauzun, 
who could bow so well. 

Louis XV. stopped, disconcerted. 

“Still here, Monsieur de Richelieu?” said he. 

“ At your Majesty’s service; yes, sire.” 
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‘‘But are you not going to leave Versailles?” 

“T have not left it during the last forty years, except ta 
render some service to your Majesty.” 

The king stopped and looked at the marshal. 

“TLet’s see,” said he, ‘‘you wish something, do you not?” 

“T, sire?” said Richelieu, “what can I wish?” 

“But you are pursuing me, duke. Morbleu! such is 
plainly the case.” 

“Yes, sire, with my love and with my respect. Thank 
you, sire.” 

“Oh, you pretend that you do not hear me! Neverthe- 
less, you understand me wonderfully well. Know then, 
duke, I have nothing to say to you.” 

“Nothing, sire?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

Richelieu assumed a profound indifference. 

“Sire,” said he, “it has always been a satisfaction to 
me to know in my own heart that the assiduity with which 
I have served you has been wholly disinterested. It isa 
great thing, sire, since I have known you for forty years; 
and yet the most envious can never say that the king has 
ever bestowed personal favours on me. On that point, 
happily, my reputation is already secured.” 

“Hh, duke, if you need anything, ask for it, only ask 
quickly.” 

“Sire, I require absolutely nothing, and, for the present, 
I entreat your Majesty —” 

‘What? ” 

‘‘To allow some one to enter your presence to thank you.” 

“Who, pray?” 

“Sire, one who is under obligations to the king.” 

“But, in short —” 

“Some one, sire, to whom your Majesty has accorded 
signal honours. You have granted him the honour of sit- 
ting at table with your Majesty, of tasting that delicious 
conversation, that charming gaiety, which makes your 
Majesty the most fascinating of dinner companions; for 
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that reason, once admitted to that companionship, one 
never forgets, and eagerly longs to continue so pleasing a 
custom.” 

“You speak extravagantly, Monsieur de Richelieu.” 

“Oh, sire!” 

“In short, of whom are you speaking? ” 

“Of my friend Taverney.” 

‘Your friend?” cried the king. 

“Pardon, sire.” 

“Taverney,” repeated the king, evincing a kind of terror 
that astonished Richelieu. 

‘What then, sire,—an old comrade,” —he stopped a 
moment, — “a man who served under Villars with me.” 
He stopped again. 

“You know, sire, it is customary in society to designate 
by the title of friend all one’s acquaintances who are not 
enemies. It is merely a polite term, which often means 
nothing.” 

“Tt is a dangerous expression, duke,” replied the king 
curtly,— “an expression to be used with discrimination.” 

“Your Majesty’s counsels are words of wisdom. Mon- 
sieur de Taverney, then —” 

“Monsieur de Taverney is a bad man.” 

“Well, sire,” said Richelieu, “on my word as a gentle- 
man, I do not doubt the truth of that.” 

“A man without delicacy, Monsieur le Maréchal.” 

“ As to his delicacy, sire, I shall not speak of that to 
your Majesty. I vouch only for what I know.” 

“What! you will not answer for the delicacy of your 
friend, of an old comrade, of a man who has served with 
you under Villars, —in short, of a man whom you have 
presented to me? Still you say you know him.” 

“T know him, certainly, sire; but I know nothing about 
his delicacy. Sully told your ancestor, Henry IV., that 
he saw his fever leave him, clothed in a green garment; 
but I humbly acknowledge, sire, that I should never 
have known how to clothe the delicacy of Monsieur de 
Taverney.” 
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“In short, marshal, I tell you he is a bad man, and he 
has played a bad part.” 

“Oh, if your Majesty tells me that!” 

“Yes, monsieur, I do tell you so.” 

“Well,” replied Richelieu, “your Majesty relieves me 
by speaking in this way. No, I admit, Taverney is nota 
flower of delicacy, and I have indeed observed that such ‘is 
the case. But, sire, until your Majesty condescended to 
let me know your opinion —” 

“It is, that I detest him.” 

“Ah! the decree has gone forth, sire; fortunately for 
the wretch,” continued Richelieu, “a powerful intercession 
pleads in his behalf with your Majesty.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tf the father is so unfortunate as to be displeasing to 
the king —” 

“And very much so!” 

“T do not question it, sire.” 

“What, then, are you going to say?” 

‘TI am going to say that a certain angel with blue eyes 
and blonde hair —” 

“T do not understand you, duke.” 

“That may be, sire.” 

“Yes, I candidly confess I wish to know your meaning.” 

“An ordinary person like me, sire, trembles in raising 
the corner of the veil under which so many amorous and 
fascinating mysteries are concealed. I repeat it, sire, how 
much kindness Taverney must show to her who mitigates 
the indignation of the king against him. Oh, yes, Made- 
moiselle de Taverney must be an angel!” 

“Mademoiselle de Taverney is a little monster physi- 
cally, as her father is morally,” cried the king. 

“Bah!” cried Richelieu, completely stupefied, “are we 
then deceived, and that beautiful appearance —” 

“Never again speak of that girl to me, duke; the very 
thought of her makes me shiver.” 

Richelieu hypocritically clasped his hands. 
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“Oh God!” said he, ‘‘appearances are deceitful! If 
your Majesty, the finest connoisseur in the kingdom — if 
your Majesty, infallibility personified — had not assured 
me of that, how could I have believed it? What, sire, 
so deformed? ” 

“More than that, monsieur,— marked by an illness, 
frightful, a hidden disease, duke. But not a word more 
about her,— you will kill me.” 

“Oh Heaven!” cried Richelieu, “I will not open my 
mouth again on the subject. Kill your Majesty! Oh, 
what a calamity! What afamily! How unfortunate this 
poor boy is!” 

“Of whom are you speaking now?” 

“Oh, this time of a faithful, sincere, devoted servant of 
your Majesty. Indeed, sire, he is a model, and yon have 
rightly judged him so. In this case, I will answer for it, 
your favours have been well bestowed.” 

‘‘But who is the person under discussion? Speak, duke, 
I am ina hurry!” 

“JT am speaking,” said Richelieu softly, “of the son of 
the one, the brother of the other. I am speaking of Philip 
de Taverney,— of that brave young man to whom your 
Majesty has given a regiment.” 

“T[—T have given a regiment to some one?” 

“Yes, sire; a regiment for which Philip de Taverney is 
still waiting, it is true, but you have indeed given it to him.” 

66 [? 9 

“ Dame! I believe so, sire.” 

“You are an idiot!” 

6 Bah | + 

“T have given nothing at all, marshal.” 

“Truly?” 

‘*But what the devil is it to you?” 

“But, sire—” 

‘*Does it concern you?” 

“No, not the least in the world.” 

“You have, then, sworn to burn me by degrees at this 
fire of thorns,” 
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“What then, sire? It seemed to me,—I now see that I 
was mistaken,— it seemed to me that your Majesty had 
promised.” 

“But this has nothing to do with me. I have my 
minister of war; I do not give away regiments. Ah! you 
are the advocate of this brood? I told you that you ought 
not to speak to me; and now you have sent all my blood 
in the wrong direction.” 

“Oh, sire!” 

“Yes, all in the wrong direction. Though the devil 
himself were the advocate, I would not thus spend the 
whole day with him.” 

And thereupon the king turned his back upon the duke, 
and fled into his audience chamber, leaving Richelieu more 
unhappy than can be told. 

“Ah! now,” murmured the old marshal, “now I know 
where I stand.” 

And, brushing his clothes with his handkerchief, for in 
the excitement of his interview he had shaken powder 
all over himself, Richelieu turned his steps towards the 
gallery, in the corner of which his old friend was awaiting 
him consumed by impatience. With eager eyes, his heart 
in his mouth, and extended arms, he stood before him. 

“Well, what is the news?” said he. 

“Nothing, monsieur,” replied Richelieu, with a dis- 
dainful sneer, and a hateful twitch of his shirt frill. “I 
beg you not to say another word to me.” 

Taverney looked at the duke with wide open eyes. 

“Yes, you are very displeasing in the king’s sight, and 
he who is displeasing to the king is offensive to me.” 

Taverney stood as if his feet were embedded in the 
marble, stunned and stupefied. 

Still Richelieu kept on his way. 

But when he had reached the door of the glass gallery, 
he ordered his valet to take him to Luciennes, and 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER CXXXV. 
ANDBEE’S SWOONS. 


Wen Taverney had recovered his faculties, had meditated 
over this piece of batl luck, he decided that it was time to 
have a serious explanation with her who was the primary 
cause of all these troubles. 

Consequently, burning with wrath and indignation, he 
started off in the direction of Andrée’s residence. 

The young girl had just completed her toilet, and stood 
with her rounded arms lifted, pinning into place behind 
her ear two rebellious curls. 

Andrée heard her father’s step in the antechamber at 
the very moment when, with a book under her arm, she 
was leaving her room. 

“ Ah, good-morning, Andrée,” said Monsieur de Taverney, 
“fare you going out?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Alone?” 

“You can see for yourself.” 

“Are you always alone?” 

“Since Nicole’s disappearance I have not had a waiting- 
maid.” 

“But you should not wait upon yourself, Andrée; that 
is not proper. A woman that does so will not be thought 
well of at court. I would have advised you to do differ- 
ently, Andrée.” 

“Excuse me, father, but the dauphiness is waiting for 
me.” 

“T assure you, Andrée,” replied the baron, getting ex- 
cited as he talked, “I assure you, mademtoiselle, that this 
simplicity will end in making you seem ridiculous.” 
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“Father!” 

“Ridicule destroys everywhere, most of all at court.” 

“ Monsieur, I will think it over. But now, Madame la 
Dauphine will be pleased to see me less carefully dressed, 
since it will merely be an indication of my desire to reach 
her all the sooner.” 

“Go, then, and return, I beg, as soon as you are at 
liberty. I wish to talk with you on a very important 
subject.” 

“Yes, father,” said Andrée. 

And she resumed her walk. 

“Wait, wait,” cried he; “do not go out in that condi- 
tion; you have forgotten your rouge. You are shockingly 
pale.” 

“T, father?” said Andrée, stopping. 

“But, indeed, when you look in your mirror, what can 
you be thinking of? Your cheeks are pale as wax, and 
you have dark rings under your eyes. You will frighten 
people if you go out like that.” 

“T have no time to change my toilet, father.” 

“Tt is disgusting, disgusting!” said the baron, shrugging 
his shoulders; “there is not another such woman in the 
world, and this one is my daughter. What a cruel fate! 
Andrée! Andrée!” 

But Andrée was already at the bottom of the staircase; 
she turned around. 

“At least,” said the baron, “say you are ill; make your- 
self interesting, mordiew/ since you will not try to be 
beautiful.” 

“Oh, for that matter, father, I can truthfully say that I 
am ill, for I am really suffering at this moment.” 

“Good!” grumbled the baron, “that will do for an ex- 
cuse; ill!” but he added between his teeth, “ Plague take 
the haughty prude!” 

And he went back into her room, and carefully examined 
everything that might help him in his surmises, or give 
him any clew as to the real state of things. 
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All this time Andrée was walking across the square and 
along the flower beds. Often she raised her head to take 
deeper breaths of air, for the mingled perfumes of the 
flowers freshly blooming overpowered her and made her 
dizzy. 

Thus, uncomfortable and overcome by the heat of the 
sun, seeking something by which to support herself, she 
reached the antechamber of Trianon, still struggling against 
this new, strange illness. Madame de Noailles, standing 
in the doorway of the cabinet, let her understand at once 
that it was time for her, and that they had been waiting 
for her. In fact, the abbé, reader to the princess, had 
breakfasted with the dauphiness, who often admitted those 
of whom she was fond to such privileges. The abbé was 
praising the rolls that the German housekeepers often placed 
so deftly around a cup of coffee and cream. 

The abbé was talking instead of reading, and telling the 
dauphiness all the news of Vienna, which he had gathered 
from the journalists and the diplomatists. At this period, 
politics were freely discussed as well as the greatest secrets 
of the government officers, and it was not uncommon for 
the ministry to learn the news, that the gentlemen of the 
court had divined or perhaps invented. 

Moreover, the abbé was discussing the latest rumours of 
a secret outbreak, caused by the sale of grain at a high 
price, which Monsieur de Sartines had quickly stifled, and 
had had five of the heaviest monopolizers sent to the 
Bastille. 

Andrée entered. The dauphiness also had her days of 
caprice and headache. The abbé had been very entertain- 
ing. The thought of Andrée and her book tired her, after 
the abbé’s conversation. 

Consequently, she told her second reader that she ought 
to make a point of not being late, adding that punctuality 
was a good thing in itself, and above all when occasion 
called for it. Andrée, overwhelmed by this reprimand, 
and stung by its injustice, made no answer, although she 
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might have said that her father had delayed her, and, 
being in pain, she had been obliged to walk slowly. 

No, troubled and overcome, her head drooped, and, as if 
already dead, her eyes closed, and she fell forward. Had 
it not been for Madame de Noailles, she would have fallen 
to the floor. 

“Have a little firmness, mademoiselle,” murmured 
Madame de Noailles. 

Andrée did not answer. 

“But, duchess, she is ill,” cried the dauphiness, rising, 
and going up to Andrée. 

“No, no,” replied Andrée, quickly, her eyes filling 
with tears; “no, madame, I am all right, or rather I am 
better.” 

“But she is as white as her handkerchief, duchess; look! 
Indeed, it ismy fault; I scolded her, poor child! Sit down, 
I wish it.” 

“Madame!” 

“T command it. Give her your folding chair, abbé.” 

Andrée sat down, and under the soothing influence of 
this kindness, little by little, her spirits revived, and the 
colour came back into her cheeks. 

“Well, mademoiselle, can you read now?” asked the 
dauphiness. 

“Yes, yes, certainly; at least, I hope so.” 

And Andrée opened her book at the place where she had 
left off the day before, and in as intelligible and agreeable 
a tone of voice as she could command she began to read. 

Scarcely had her eyes traversed more than two or three 

pages, before black specks flew in front of them, things 
- began to go round and round before her, and she could not 
see to read. 

Andrée again grew pale, a cold perspiration covered her 
forehead, and the dark rings under her eyes, with which 
Taverney had reproached her so bitterly, increased, so that 
the dauphiness, who at Andrée’s first hesitation had raised 
her head, cried out, — 
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“Again. See, duchess, truly this child is ill; she is 
Josing consciousness.” 

And this time the dauphiness herself ran with a bottle 
of salts, which she made her reader breathe in. Thus 
yefreshed, she wished to try again to read, but in vain; 
her hands trembled so violently that for some moments 
she could not hold the book. 

“ Decidedly, duchess,” said the dauphiness, “ Andrée is 
suffering, and I will not have her illness increased by 
staying here.” 

“Then mademoiselle must go at once to her home,” said 
the duchess. 

“Why so?” said the dauphiness. 

“Because,” said the lady of honour, with a low bow, 
“this is the way in which small-pox begins.” 

“Small-pox?” 

“Yes, — fainting fits, swoons, chills.” 

The abbé perceived himself exposed to the danger which 
Madame de Noailles pointed out, and rising cautiously, in 
the confusion caused by this woman’s illness, he made his 
escape on tiptoe, and so cleverly that no one saw him go. 

When Andrée realised that she was actually in the arms 
of the dauphiness, shame at so inconveniencing a person 
of such high rank summoned all her scattered strength, 
or rather her will power. She immediately went to the 
window to get the air. 

“You should not stand in the draught, my dear girl,” 
said the dauphiness. “Go home; I myself will go with 
you.” 

“Oh, I assure you, madame,” said Andrée, “that I ai 
fully recovered now. Since you kindly permit me to retire, 
I can go home alone.” 

“Yes, yes; and do not worry,” said the dauphiness; “you 
shall not be scolded any more, since you are so sensitive, 
little sly one.” 

Andrée, touched by this kindness, which seemed so like 
that of a sister, kissed the hand of her protectress and 
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went out of the room, while the dauphiness watched her 
anxiously. 

When she had at last descended the stairs, the dauphiness 
called to her from the window, — 

“Do not return at once. Walk around the garden, the 
sun will do you good.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said Andrée, “how kind!” 

“And please send the abbé back to me; he is taking a 
lesson in botany in that bed of Holland tulips.” 

Andrée was obliged to take a circuitous route in order 
to reach the abbé. She crossed the garden; she walked 
along with bowed head, a little dull still from the effects 
of the fainting fits, from which she had been suffering all 
the morning. She paid no attention to the birds, which 
flew, startled, over the hedges and beds of flowers, nor to 
the bees lingering near the thyme and lilacs. For the 
same reason she did not notice, twenty feet from her, two 
men, who were talking together, one of whom watched her 
with troubled and disturbed looks. They were Gilbert and 
Monsieur de Jussieu. The former, leaning on his spade, 
was listening to the wise professor, who was explaining 
to him the way to water delicate plants, so that the 
moisture might run down into the ground, and not stand 
on the plants. Gilbert seemed to be listening to this 
lecture with enthusiasm, and Monsieur de Jussieu deemed 
it only natural for one interested in this science; indeed, 
it was a lecture which drew applauses from the benches 
of students in the public courses. For a poor young 
gardener, was it not indeed a great piece of good luck to 
hear such a lecture, delivered in the very presence of 
nature? 

“Here are, you see, my child,” said Monsieur de Jussieu, 
“four different kinds of soil, and if I cared to take the 
time, I could find ten other kinds mingled with these four 
principal ingredients; but for a gardener’s apprentice this 
distinction would be a little too fine. A florist should 
always taste the soil, as a gardener tastes his fruits. Do 
you follow me, Gilbert?” 
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“Yes, monsieur,” answered Gilbert, his eyes fixed, his 
mouth half opened; for he had seen Andrée, and, standing 
where he was, he could continue to watch her without 
letting the professor suspect that his lecture was not being 
religiously listened to and comprehended. 

“Tn order to taste the soil,” said Monsieur de Jussieu, 
still deceived by Gilbert’s absent-mindedness, “shut up a@ 
handful in a sieve, turn a few drops of water softly over 
it, and taste this water when it comes through, filtered by 
the earth placed in the sieve above it. Savours of salts, 
either acrid, or insipid, or flavoured with some natural 
essences, adapt themselves wonderfully to the juices of the 
plants which you wish to put in it. For in nature, as your 
old patron, Monsieur Rousseau, says, all is analogy, assimi- 
lation, a tendency to combine and form one substance.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Gilbert, reaching out his arms 
before him. 

“What is the matter?” 

“She has fainted, monsieur! she has fainted!” 

“What is that? Are you mad?” 

“She, she!” 

¢ She? PL 

“Yes,” replied Gilbert, eagerly, “a lady.” And his 
fright and pallor, added to his reply of “She,” would have 
betrayed him had not Monsieur de Jussieu turned his eyes 
above, to follow the direction of Gilbert’s hand. 

Looking in that direction, Monsieur de Jussieu saw, 
indeed, Andrée, who had dragged herself behind a hedge, 
and had fallen upon a bench. There she lay, motionless, 
and almost unconscious. It was the time at which the 
king was accustomed to call on the dauphiness, and he had 
to cross the orchard on his way from the Great to the Little 
Trianon. He now suddenly appeared. He held a ver- 
milion peach (a wonder of precocity), and, like the selfish 
king he was, was asking himself if it would not be better 
for the welfare of France for him to test this peach, rather 
than to allow Madame la Dauphine to enjoy its savour. 
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The sight of Monsieur de Jussieu’s haste, as he ran 
towards Andrée, whom the short-sighted king could scarcely 
see, and whom he had not recognised at all, and the stifled 
cries of Gilbert, which indicated great terror, hastened the 
progress of the king. 

“What is the matter? what has happened?” asked 
Louis XV, approaching the hedge, from which he had been 
separated only by the length of the walk. 

“The king!” cried Monsieur de Jussieu, holding the 
young girl in his arms. 

“The king!” murmured Andrée, and fainted. 

“But what is it?” repeated Louis XV., “a woman? 
What has happened to this woman?” 

“Sire, a swoon.” 

“Ah! let us see,” said Louis XV. 

“She is quite unconscious, sire,” added Monsieur de 
Jussieu, pointing to the young girl, as she lay rigid and 
motionless on the bench, where he had placed her. 

The king drew near, recognised Andrée, and cried, 
shuddering : — 

“Again! Oh, this is frightful! she should stay at 
home, since she is subject to such ill turns. It is not 
proper to be dying like this all day long, in the presence 
of every one.” 

And Louis XV. retraced his steps towards the pavilion 
of the Little Trianon, muttering a thousand disagreeable 
remarks about poor Andrée. Monsieur de Jussieu, whio 
did not know of the preceding events, remained stupefied; 
but, turning and seeing Gilbert ten feet distant, in an 
attitude of fear and anxiety,— 

“Come here, Gilbert,” he cried; “you are strong; you 
must carry Mademoiselle de Taverney home.” 

“T!” cried Gilbert, trembling, “I carry her, touch her? 
No, no; she would never forgive me!” 

And he ran away, distracted, calling for aid. 
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CHAPTER CXXXVI. 
DOCTOR LOUIS. 


A rew feet from the place where Andrée had fainted, two 
under gardeners were working. They rushed out at Gil- 
bert’s cries, and placing themselves under the command of 
Monsieur de Jussieu, carried Andrée into her room, while 
Gilbert followed at a distance with bowed head, slowly 
and sadly, like an assassin walking behind the body of his 
Victim. 

Monsieur de Jussieu, having reached one of the principal 
entrances, relieved the gardeners of their burden. Andrée 
had just opened her eyes. 

The sound of voices, and the commotion caused by the 
accident, attracted Monsieur de Taverney, who came out 
of the room. He saw his daughter, still trembling, trying 
to regain sufficient strength for walking up the stairs, sup- 
ported by Monsieur de Jussieu; he ran up, asking, as did 
the king, ‘‘ What has happened? what is the matter?” 

“Nothing, father,” replied Andrée, feebly; “only a little 
il] turn.” 

“Is mademoiselle your daughter, monsieur?” said Mon- 
sieur de Jussieu, bowing to the baron. 

‘“Yes, monsieur.” 

‘‘Then I cannot leave her in better hands. But, in 
Heaven’s name, consult a doctor!” 

“Oh, it is nothing,” said Andrée. 

And Taverney repeated : — 

“Surely, it is nothing.” 

“TI certainly hope so,” said Monsieur de Jussieu; “ but 
mademoiselle was really very pale.” 
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And thereupon, having conducted Andrée to the very 
top of the stairs, he took leave. 

The father and daughter were alone. 

Taverney, who during Andrée’s absence had certainly 
had time enough for reflection, then took Andrée’s hand 
as she stood, and, leading her to a couch, made her sit, and 
sat down beside her. 

“Excuse me, monsieur,” said Andrée; ‘will you kindly 
open the window? I need air.” 

“T wish to speak to you on a rather important matter, 
Andrée, and, in this cage in which you are placed, one 
cannot breathe without being heard on all sides. But no 
matter; I will talk in a low voice.” 

And he opened the window. Then, returning, and sitting 
down near his daughter, and inclining his head,— 

‘“*It must be admitted,” said he, “that the king, who at 
first showed such an interest in you, exhibits very little 
gallantry in letting you live in such a den as this.” 

‘*Father,” said Andrée, “there are no accommodations 
at Trianon; you know that is the great fault of that 
residence.” 

“Were there no accommodations for others,” said Taver- 
ney, with an insinuating smile, ‘‘I should not be surprised; 
but for you, indeed, I do not understand it.” 

“You have too exalted an opinion of my merits,” said 
Andrée, with a smile; ‘‘and, unfortunately, every one is 
not of your opinion.” 

‘*All who know you, my daughter, on the contrary agree 
with me.” 

Andrée bowed, as she would have done in expressing her 
thanks to a stranger; for these compliments, coming from 
her father, began to fill her with apprehensions. 

“And,” continued Taverney, in the same modulated 
voice, “and the king knows you, does he not?” 

And as he spoke, he shot upon the young girl a look of 
intolerable inquisitiveness. 

“The king barely knows me,” replied Andrée, very 
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naturally. “I fancy I am of little consequence in his 
estimation.” 

These words aroused the baron. 

‘‘Of little consequence!” cried he; “indeed, I do not 
understand your words, mademoiselle. Of little conse- 
quence! truly you set a low price on your person.” 

Andrée looked at her father in astonishment. 

“Yes, yes,” continued the baron, ‘‘I say it, and I repeat 
it. Your modesty even extends so far as to forget what is 
due to your own personal dignity.” 

“Qh, monsieur, you greatly exaggerate! The king has 
indeed taken an interest in our family misfortunes; the 
king has deigned to do something for us; but there are so 
many unfortunate people around his Majesty, so many 
bounties bestowed by his royal hands, that oblivion must 
necessarily surround us, after he has relieved us through 
his kindness.” 

Taverney observed his daughter carefully, and with a 
certain admiration for her reserve and her impenetrable 
discretion. 

“Now,” said he, drawing near her, “now, my dear 
Andrée, your father shall be the first solicitor to seek you, 
and in that capacity I hope you will not refuse me.” 

Andrée, in her turn, looked at her father, and, with all 
the curiosity of her sex, desired an explanation. 

‘‘Come,” continued he, “we all ask it of you; do some- 
thing for us, for your family.” 

“But why do you make that request of me? What would 
you have me do?” cried Andrée, bewildered at the tone, 
and the hidden meaning of his words. 

‘‘Are you disposed, yes or no, to ask for something for 
me and for your brother? Speak!” 

‘*Monsieur,” said Andrée, “I will do whatever you com- 
mand me; but, in truth, are you nct afraid we shall appear 
too eager? Already the king has presented me with a gift, 
worth more than a hundred thousand francs. His Majesty 
has, besides, promised my brother a regiment. We shall 
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thus receive a large share of the favours bestowed by the 

court.” 

Taverney could not repress a burst of loud and derisive 
laughter. 

“Do you not think all that is sufficiently paid for?” 

‘*Y know, monsieur, that your services are very valu- 
able,” replied Andrée. 

“Eh!” cried Taverney, “what in the devil are you 
speaking of my services for?” 

“Of what should I speak, then?” 

“Indeed, you are mocking me with your foolish 
dissemblings.” 

“What have I to dissemble, mon Dieu!” exclaimed 
Andrée. 

“But I know all, my daughter.” 

“You know?” 

“All, I tell you!” 

‘* All what, monsieur?” 

And Andrée’s face was suffused with a blush, called 
forth by this gross attack on the most delicate of con- 
sciences. The respect of a father for his child stopped 
Taverney suddenly in the rapid flow of these interrogations. 

“Go on,” said he, “as long as you please. You wish to 
be reticent and mysterious, it appears. So be it. Let your 
father and brother remain in the obscurity of oblivion. 
But remember my words. If one does not begin by wield- 
ing the sceptre, one may never have an opportunity of 
ruling later.” 

And Taverney turned about on his heel. 

. “T do not understand you, monsieur,” said Andrée. 

* “Very well; but I understand myself,” said Taverney. 
“That does not count, since two of us are speaking.” 
“Well, then, I will be more explicit. Call to your aid 

all the diplomacy with which nature has endowed you, and 

which is a virtue of our family; do all you can, while you 
have the opportunity, for the good of your family and for 
your own advantage; and the first time you see the king, 
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tell him that your brother is awaiting his appointment, 
and that you dwell in an apartment without air or a good 
view. In a word, do not be silly enough to show too 
much love and disinterestedness.” 

“But, monsieur —” 

“Say that to the king this evening.” 

“But where do you wish me to see the king?” 

“And add that it is not suitable for his Majesty to 
come —” 

At the very moment when Taverney would doubtless, 
by more explicit words, have roused the tempest which 
was gathering in Andrée’s breast, and would have accorded 
the explanation required for enlightening Andrée’s mind, 
steps were heard on the stairway. 

The baron at once stopped talking, and hastened to the 
baluster to ascertain who was coming to see his daughter. 

Andrée, in surprise, saw her father step back against 
the wall. 

Almost at the same moment the dauphiness, followed by 
a man clothed in black, and leaning on a long cane, entered 
the little room. 

‘*Your Highness,” cried Andrée, summoning all her 
strength, and advancing to greet the dauphiness. 

“Yes, little invalid,” answered the princess; “I bring 
you comfort and a physician. Come, doctor! Ah!” con- 
tinued the princess, perceiving the baron, “your daughter 
is suffering, and you have not taken care of the poor 
child.” 

“Madame,” stammered Taverney. 

“Come, doctor,” said the dauphiness, with that charming 
kindness which she alone possessed to perfection, “come, 
feel this pulse, question these weary eyes, and tell me 
what ails my protégée.” 

“Oh, madame, madame! how good you are!” murmured 
the young girl; “how dare I receive your Highness?” 

“Tn this kennel, you should add, dear child. So much 
the worse for me, who have provided such poor accom- 
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modations for you. I will look after that. Now, child, 
give Doctor Louis your hand; he is my physician. Take 
care; he is a philosopher, who can divine, and at the same 
time a wise man, who can see.” 

Andrée smilingly gave the doctor her hand. The latter, 
still a young man, whose intelligent face evinced all that 
the dauphiness had claimed for him, had not ceased, since 
he entered the room, to take into his consideration, first, 
the illness itself, then the locality, then this strange con- 
duct on the part of the father, who manifested annoyance, 
but no anxiety. 

The wise man could see, the philosopher had perhaps 
already guessed. Doctor Louis tested the pulse of the 
young girl for some minutes, and then asked her to de- 
scribe her symptoms. 

“A deep distaste for all food,” answered Andrée; 
“sudden twinges of pain; fever that rushes suddenly to 
my head; spasms, palpitations, fainting fits.” 

As Andrée described her symptoms, the doctor became 
graver and graver. He ended by dropping her hand and 
looking into her eyes. 

“Well, doctor,” said the princess to the physician, 
“quid? as the consulting physicians say. “Is the child 
in danger, and do you condemn her to death?” 

The doctor looked at Andrée, and once more examined 
her in silence. 

“Madame,” said he, “the illness of mademoiselle is quite 
natural.” 

“And dangerous?” 

“No, not usually,” said the doctor, smiling. 

“Ah, well,” said the princess, breathing more freely, 
“do not trouble her further.” 

“Qh, I shall not trouble her any more, at all.” 

“What! shall you leave her no prescription?” 

“There is really nothing to do for mademoiselle’s 
ilness.” 

“Really?” 
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“No, madame.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

And the doctor, as if to avoid further explanations, took 
leave of the princess, under pretext of having other patients 
who needed him. 

“Doctor, doctor!” said the dauphiness, “if you have not 
told me this merely to reassure me, I am more ill than 
Mademoiselle de Taverney! So bring me, this evening, 
without fail, the sleeping draughts which you promised 
me,” 

“Madame, I will prepare them myself when I return 
home.” 

And he went out. 

The dauphiness remained with her reader. 

“Don’t worry, my dear Andrée,” said she, with a kind 
smile; “your illness is nothing serious, for Doctor Louis 
will not prescribe for you.” 

“So much the better, madame,” replied Andrée, “for 
then nothing shall interfere to prevent my serving your 
Highness, and I feared that above all else. However, with 
all due deference to the wise doctor, I assure you, madame, 
I do suffer.” 

“Tt cannot be a serious illness, however, since the doctor 
smiles at it. Sleep now, my child. I wil! send some one 
to wait on you, for I see that you are alone. Will you 
come with me, Monsieur de Taverney?” 

She gave Andrée her hand and went out, having given 
her the comfort which she had promised her. 
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CHAPTER CXXXVILI. 


MONSIEUR DE RICHELIEU’S WORD-PLAY. 


Monsieur DE RICHELIEU, as we have seen, proceeded to 
Luciennes with the hasty decision and the unfailing judg- 
ment which was characteristic of the ambassador of Vienna 
and the conqueror of Mahon. He reached his destination 
in a seemingly gay and careless mood; ran up the stair- 
case like a boy; pulled Zamore’s ears as he used, in the 
happy days of his earlier acquaintance with him; and, as 
it were, forced open the door of the famous blue satin 
boudoir, where poor Lorenza had seen Madame Dubarry 
getting ready for her expedition to the Rue Saint-Claude. 

The countess, reclining on a couch, was just giving 
Monsieur d’Aiguillon her commands for the morning. 
Both looked around, hearing a noise, and seemed con- 
fused on recognising the marshal. 

“Ah, monsieur the duke!” cried the countess. 

“Ah, my uncle!” said Monsieur d’Aiguillon. 

“Yes, yes, madame! you here, nephew?” 

“What, is it indeed yourself?” 

“Tt is truly myself in person.” 

‘Better late than never,” replied the countess. 

‘**Madame,” said the marshal, ‘‘capriciousness is charac- 
teristic of old age.” 

**Which means you have recovered for Luciennes —” 

‘‘A great love which only capriciousness would have 
made me lose. That is exactly the case, and you have 
fathomed my inmost thoughts.” 

‘*Hence you return —” 
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“Hence I return; that’s just it,” said Richelieu, seating 
himself in the most comfortable easy-chair, which he had 
seen at his first glance. 

“Oh! oh!” said the countess, **perhaps there is still 
another reason which you have not mentioned. Caprice is 
not enough for a man of your calibre.” 

“Countess, you should not press me. I am really better 
than I am represented, and if I return, you understand, 
it is—” 

“It is?” asked the countess. 

‘*Because I wanted to come here.” 

Monsieur d’ Aiguillori and the countess burst out laughing. 

‘*How lucky we are,” said the countess, ‘‘to have a little 
sense, which enables us to appreciate the humour with 
which you are so richly endowed! ” 

“What?” 

‘“Yes, I give you my oath, people of less sense would 
not understand, would be completely in the dark, would 
seek elsewhere the reason of your return. ‘Truly, on the 
faith of a Dubarry, you alone, dear duke, are capable of 
such exits and entrances; Molé, Molé himself, is a wooden 
actor compared with you.” 

‘Then you do not believe that my heart prompts my 
return,” cried Richelieu. ‘Countess, countess, be careful! 
you will give me a poor opinion of you. Oh! you need 
not laugh, my nephew, or I shall call you Peter, and shall 
not build anything upon you.” 

‘‘Not even a little ministry?” asked the countess. 

And for the second time the countess burst out laughing, 
without making any attempt to stifle her mirth. 

‘*Well, strike! strike!” said Richelieu, pretending to 
be offended; “I will not stop you. I am too old; I can 
no longer resist. Abuse me, countess, it is a safe pastime 
now.” 

‘On the contrary, countess, be careful,” said d’Aiguil- 
lon; “should my uncle again plead his weakness we should 
be lost. No, monsieur the duke, we will not attack you 
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again; for, powerless as you are, or pretend to be, you 
will return our attack with interest. No; to tell you the 
truth, we are really very glad to see you here again.” 

“Yes,” said the countess, joking, ‘“‘and in honour of 
your return we will send off cannon, rockets; and you 
know, duke—” 

“I know nothing,” said the marshal, with childlike 
simplicity. 

‘*Well, in fireworks there is always some wig burned by 
the sparks, some hat crushed by the rocket-sticks.” 

The duke felt of his wig and looked at his hat. 

‘“‘That is it, that is it,” said the countess; “‘but you 
have come back. So much the better. As to me, I am full 
of my jokes, as Monsieur d’Aiguillon has remarked. Do 
you know the cause of my gaiety?” 

‘*Countess, countess, you are going to say something 
spiteful !” 

‘Yes, but it will be the last.” 

“Well, speak on.” 

‘*} am in good spirits because your return presages good 
weather.” 

Richelien bowed. 

“Yes,” continued the countess, “you are like the birds 
of whom the poets write, who always precede a calm. 
What is the name of these birds, Monsieur d’ Aiguillon, of 
whom you write in your poems?” 

‘*Halcyons, madame.” 

“That is it. I hope you are not vexed, marshal, at my 
comparing you to a bird with such a pretty name.” 

‘‘T shall be the less vexed, madame,” said Richelieu, 
with a slight expression of complacency, —a complacency 
that with him always boded some great piece of malicious- 
ness; “I shall be the less vexed because the comparison is 
true.” 

“There now!” 

‘I bring good, excellent news.” 

“Ah!” said the countess. 
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“What is it?” said d’ Aiguillon. 

‘“What the devil! my dear duke, you are very impor- 
tunate,” said the countess; ‘give the marshal time to tell 
his news.” 

‘Devil, no; it makes no difference to me. I can tell it 
at once; it is already an old story.” 

‘*Marshal, if your news is so stale—” 

‘* Dame!” said the marshal, ‘‘it is either take or refuse, 
countess.” 

‘‘Well, be it so, let us take it.” 

“Tt seems, countess, the king has fallen into a trap.” 

“Into a trap?” 

“Yes, completely.” 

“What kind of a trap?” 

“That which you have sprung for him.” 

“1?” said the countess; “I have set a trap for him?” 

“ Parbleu/ you know it well.” 

“No, on my word, I know nothing of the sort.” 

“Ah, countess, it is not kind to be so mysterious with 
me.” 

“Truly, marshal, I am not trying to be so; I beg you 
tell me what you mean?” 

“Yes, uncle, enlighten us,” said D’Aiguillon, who sus- 
pected that the old man’s dubious smile veiled some evil 
plan. “Madame is quite uneasy at this suspense.” 

The old man turned toward his nephew. 

“Pardieu!” said he; “it would be indeed droll for 
madame the countess not to have confided in you, my dear 
D’Aiguillon. In that case, affairs would be even more 
complicated than I imagined.” 

“I, my uncle?” 

“He? 7 

“Of course ‘you,’ of course ‘he.’ To speak unre- 
servedly, countess, have you not admitted him into your 
confidence in your intrigues against the king, —this poor 
duke, who has played so diffienlt a part?” 

Madame Dubarry blushed. It being early in the morn- 
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ing, she had used neither her rouge nor her patches; hence 
her blushes could be seen. But it was dangerous to blush. 

“You are both looking at me in open-eyed astonishment,” 
said Richelieu. “Must I enlighten you on the subject of 
your own affairs?” 

“Enlighten us, enlighten us!” said both together. 

‘Well, the king, with his wonderful discernment, has 
found out everything.” 

‘What can he have found out? Tell me,” said the 
countess; “I am dying of curiosity.” 

“But the understanding you have with my nephew 
here —” 

D’Aiguillon turned pale, and his looks seemed to say to 
the countess, “See, I was sure there was some taischief 
behind all this.” 

In such cases women are braver than men. The countess 
rallied all her forces for a combat. 

“Duke,” said she, “I fear riddles in which you assume 
the réle of sphinx, for then it seems as if sooner or later I 
should be devoured bodily. Relieve my uneasiness; it 
may be a joke, but I find it a very poor one.” 

“Poor countess! on the contrary, it is a capital one,” 
cried Richelieu; ‘‘not mine, but yours, you know.” 

“JT do not agree with you, marshal,” said Madame 
Dubarry, biting her lips impatiently, and nervously tap- 
ping the floor with her little foot. 

“Come, come, no pride, countess,” continued Richelieu; 
“itis well. You feared that the king would conceive an 
attachment for Mademoiselle de Taverney. Oh, you need 
not dispute it; it has been infallibly proved to me.” 

“Tt is true; I make no attempt to conceal the fact.” 

“Well, fearing that, you wished also to play a similar 
game with his Majesty? ” 

“T do not deny it. Go on.” 

‘We will proceed, countess, we will proceed. But to 
prick his Majesty, whose skin is rather thick, you needed 
a very sharp thorn. Well, well, I am speaking figura- 
tively, you understand?” 
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And the marshal began to laugh, or rathey, to pretend 
to be convulsed with laughter, that he might, while thus 
engaged, watch more closely the anxious faces of his two 
victims. 

‘“‘How figuratively?” said D’Aiguillon, who was the 
first to recover his composure, and who even assumed a 
playful air. 

“You did not understand me,” said the marshal; “the 
figure was atrocious. I meant that madame the countess 
wished to arouse the king’s jealousy, and that she selected 
a man of character and of wit; in short, one of nature’s 
wonders, for that purpose.” 

“Who dares say that?” cried the countess, enraged as 
the powerful always are when proved to be in the wrong. 

“Who dares say that? Why, every one, countess.” 

“Every one is no one, you know very well, duke.” 

“On the contrary, madame, every one includes a hundred 
thousand people in Versailles alone, six hundred thousand 
in Paris, twenty-five millions in France. And you see I 
do not include the Hague, Hamburg, Rotterdam, London, 
Berlin, where there are proportionately as many news- 
papers as in Paris.” 

“And they say at Versailles, at Paris, in the Hague, at 
Rotterdam, at London, and at Berlin ?” 

“Well, they say that you are the most spirited, charming 
woman in Europe; they say that, thanks to this ingenious 
stratagem of seeming to have taken a lover —” 

“A lover! What grounds have they for such a foolish 
accusation? ” 

‘Accusation! What are you saying, countess? Admira- 
tion! They know really that it is nothing; but they 
admire your stratagem. Upon what is this enthusiasm, 
this admiration grounded? It is grounded on the brilliant 
nature of your disposition, on your clever schemes, on 
the grounds of your pretending to have been alone on the 
night, you remember, when I, the king, and Monsieur 
d’Aiguillon were at your house, —the night when I left 
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first, when the king left second, and Monsieur d’ Aiguillon 
was the third.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Upon your having pretended to stay alone with 
D’Aiguillon, as if he were your lover, of making him 
leave Luciennes quietly in the morning, still as if he were 
your lover, and in such a way that two or three foolish 
people, two or three gulls, like myself, for example, might 
see it and might proclaim it from the house-tops in such 
a way that the king might have heard of it, might have 
become alarmed, and might quickly have abandoned the 
little Taverney in his fear of losing you.” 

Madame Dubarry and D’Aiguillon could hardly keep 
their countenances. 

Richelieu did not molest them either by his looks or his 
movements; indeed, he seemed wholly engrossed by his 
snuff-box and his shirt frill. 

‘And in fact,” said Richelieu, still playing with his 
shirt frill, “it seems that he has really left the little one.” 

“Duke,” replied Madame Dubarry, “I pass you my word, 
I do not in the least follow you in your vague ramblings; 
and I am positive that, should you speak to the king as 
you have to me, he would understand you still less.” 

“Really!” said the duke. 

“Yes, really; you accredit me, the world accredits me, 
with more imaginative faculty than I possess. I should 
never have attempted to arouse the king’s jealousy in the 
way you describe.” 

‘*Countess! ” 

“T would take my oath!” 

“Countess, you are a perfect diplomatist; there are no 
better diplomatists than women; a perfect diplomatist 
never acknowledges that he has played a losing game. 
There is a well-known axiom among politicians which 1 
often have heard in my capacity of ambassador: ‘ Do not 
tell any one the means which have once brought you suc- 
cess; they may bring you success twice,’ ” 
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“But, duke—” 

“The means have succeeded, that is all. And the king 
is at variance with all the Taverneys.” 

But, truly, duke,” cried Madame Dubarry, “vou have 
a way of arriving at conclusions peculiar to yourself.” 

“Ah! do you not believe the king is on bad terms with 
the Taverney family?” said Richelieu, desirous of avoid- 
ing a quarrel. 

“T do not mean that.” 

Richelieu tried to take the countess’s hand. 

“You are a bird,” said he. 

‘*And you are a serpent.” 

‘Oh, very well. Next time I will hurry to bring you 
news, if I am to be rewarded in this way.” 

“Uncle, do not be deceived,” quickly said D’Aiguillon, 
who perceived the drift of this manceuvre of Richelieu; 
“no one has a higher opinion of you than madame the 
countess; she was praising you to me at the very moment 
when you were announced.” 

“The fact is,” said the marshal, “that I love my friends; 
that is why I wished to be the first to assure you of your 
triumph, countess. Do you know the Taverney father 
actually wished to sell his daughter to the king?” 

“But it has already been done, I think,” said Madame 
Dubarry. 

“Oh, countess, how clever that man is! He is aserpent. 
Just fancy, I was quieted by his professions of friendship, 
— he, my old companion on the battle-field. I am easily 
influenced by those I love and trust. And then how 
could I know or suspect that this Aristides had come 
directly from his country home to Paris, to try to cut the 
grass from under the feet of Jean Dubarry, the cleverest 
of men? My devotion to your interest, indeed, needed a 
little good sense and penetration. On my honour, I was 
blind.” 

‘And what you have told me is accomplished?” asked 
Madame Dubarry. 
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“Oh, wholly done, I assure you. I have handled this 
worthy purveyor so roughly that he must have played his 
part by this time, and we are now in possession.” 

“But the king?” 

“The king?” 

Veg” 

“T have questioned his Majesty on three points.” 

‘The first?” 

“The father.” 

“The second?” 

‘‘The daughter.” 

“The third?” 

“The son. Now his Majesty has kindly called the father 
a—pander; the daughter, an impertinent hussy; and as 
to the son, his Majesty has not given him any name, so 
completely has he forgotten him.” 

“Very well; then we are rid of the whole tribe?” 

“T think so.” 

“Had we better send the fellow back to his hole?” 

*‘T do not think it worth while: there are other devices.” 

“And what about the son, whom the king has promised 
a regiment?” 

‘‘Ah! your memory is better than the king’s. It is true 
Monsieur Philip is a pretty enough boy, who has bestowed 
on you killing glances. Dame! He is neither colonel, 
eaptain, nor brother of the favourite; but he has been 
honoured by your remembering him.” 

By these words the old duke tried to awaken jealousy in 
his nephew’s heart. But D’Aiguillon, by this time, was 
too preoccupied to heed the old man’s remark. He was 
trying to account for the actions of the old marshal, and 
to find out the real motive of his return. 

After thinking it over a little, he concluded that it was 
merely the wind of favour that had wafted Richelieu to 
Luciennes. He made a sign to Madame Dubarry, which 
the old duke saw reflected in a pier glass before which he 
w4s standing, adjusting his wig; and Madame Dubarry at 
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once asked Richelieu to stay and drink chocolate with 
her. : 

D’Aiguillon took leave of his uncle with a hundred 
caresses, which the old man returned, The latter re 
mained alone with the countess, before the round table 
which Zamore had brought in. 

The old marshal took in all the countess’s scheming, 
murmuring in a low voice, — 

“Were I twenty years old, I should be looking at the 
clock and saying, In an hour I shall be minister. What a 
foolish thing life is!” continued he, still speaking to him 
self; “during the first part, one places one’s body at the 
service of one’s spirit; during the second part, the van- 
quished spirit becomes the servant of the body. It is 
absurd.” 

“Dear marshal,” said the countess, interrupting her 
guest’s soliloquy, ‘now, since we are such good friends, 
and, moreover, since we two are here alone, tell me why 
you gave yourself so much trouble as to put that little piece 
of affectation into the king’s bed?” 

“Faith, countess,” replied Richelieu, sipping his cup of 
chocolate through his lips, “I do not know. I have often 
asked myself the same question.” 
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CHAPTER CXXXVITl. 
THE RETURN. 


Monsieur pE RicuHEeLiev knew what course Philip would 
pursue, and he might safely have predicted his return; for 
that very morning, on his way from Versailles to Luciennes, 
he had met him on the highway, going towards Trianon, 
and he had passed near enough to him to have seen on his 
face all the symptoms of sadness and distress with which 
it was overshadowed. 

Philip, forgotten at Rheims; Philip, at first overwhelmed 
with kindness, —a kindness which had gradually turned 
into indifference and neglect; Philip, at one time annoyed 
by the ostentatious attentions of his jealous fellow officers, 
and the favours bestowed upon him by his superiors in 
rank; Philip, as disfavour little by little tarnished with 
its breath his brilliant career, was disgusted to see friend- 
ship change to coldness, and confidences to rebuffs; and in 
his sensitive spirit sorrow had epumee all the charac- 
teristics of regret. 

Philip longed for the days of his errs at Stras- 
bourg, where he was stationed when the dauphiness entered 
France; he longed for his kind friends, his fellow officers, 
his comrades; above all, he longed for the calm and pure 
atmosphere of his paternal home, at whose fireside La 
Brie was high priest. All trouble finds consolation in 
silence and oblivion,—that refuge for restless souls; and 
the solitude of Taverney, which had witnessed the decline 
of things, as well as the downfall of its inhabitants, had 
something philosophical in its influences, which appealed 
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with a powerful voice to the young man’s heart. But 
what Philip most longed for was the companionship of 
his sister; her judgment, always so good,—a judgment 
derived from loftiness of soul, rather than from expe- 
rience; for lofty souls have the eminent and remarkable 
characteristic of unconsciously soaring above mean and 
petty spirits. Placed by nature above the vulgar herd, 
they escape the snares, the wounds, and the rebuffs which 
vex more sordid natures, who, skilful as they may be in 
mancuvring and deceiving, cannot always avoid annoy- 
ances of that nature. 

As soon as Philip felt this weariness of soul, this dis- 
couragement and unhappiness in his solitude, he could not 
help imagining that Andrée, a part of himself, could not 
be happy at Versailles, while he, a part of Andrée, was 
unhappy at Rheims. Then he wrote the letter of which 
we already know, telling of his approaching return. 

This letter surprised no one, the baron least of all; he 
was more surprised that Philip had had the patience to wait 
so long, while he himself was burning with impatience, 
and for the last fortnight had begged Richelieu, every 
time he saw him, to hasten matters. 

Philip set a certain limit to the length of the time dur- 
ing which he would wait for his commission. At the end 
of that period, his appointment not having arrived, he 
took leave of his officers without seeming to notice their 
sneers or their’ satirical remarks,—sneers and sarcasms 
veiled under a polite exterior, which at that epoch was 
one of the characteristic virtues of the French people; and 
which were somewhat restrained by the respect which a 
man of parts always inspires in those around him. 

Up to the last minute he had awaited his appointment 
with more fear than hope; he mounted his horse and began 
his journey to Paris. 

The three days on the road seemed to him an eternity, 
and the nearer he came to his destination, the more his 
father’s silence toward him, and above all that of Andrée, 
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who had promised to write to him twice a week, filled him 
with vague apprehension. 

As we have already said, Philip arrived at Versailles 
about noon, just as Monsieur de Richelieu was going away 
from there. Philip had travelled part of the night, had 
slept only a few hours at Melun; he was therefore so 
drowsy that he did not see Monsieur de Richelieu in his 
carriage, or even recognise his livery. 

He directed his course to the gate of the park, where he 
had taken leave of Andrée the day that he went away. At 
that time the young girl, without any occasion for sadness, 
since the family affairs were then at the height of pros- 
perity, felt herself surrounded by an atmosphere filled with 
vague warnings of serious approaching troubles. 

Philip himself also had shared, in a measure, Andrée’s 
superstitious fears; but gradually his spirits revived, his 
judgment came to his aid in helping him to gain control 
over himself, and now, alas! it was this same Philip 
who, after all, from no cause whatever, had become a 
victim to the same alarms, without finding any solace in 
himself to help him overcome this depressing sadness, 
which, having no real occasion, seemed to him to be a 
presentiment. 

When his horse stepped on the pavement, the clattering 
of his hoofs attracted the attention of a person who came 
out from behind the tall hedges. It was Gilbert, holding 
a pruning-knife in his hand. 

The gardener recognised his former master; on his side, 
Philip recognised him. : 

Gilbert had been wandering about for a month like a 
soul in pain, which cannot find rest. To-day, busily en- 
gaged in carrying out a plan he had resolved upon, he was 
trying to find all the spots in the garden that commanded 
either a view of the dwelling, or of Andrée’s window, so 
that he could at any time see the house without exciting 
the attention of others, and could indulge in his emotion 
unobserved. With a knife in his hand, for the sake of 
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appearances, he ran along the copses and gardens, here 
breaking off sprays of flowers, pretending to prune them, 
there stripping off the bark from the young lindens, under 
pretext of getting resin or gum, all the time listening, 
looking, and wishing. 

During the month that had just passed away, the young 
man had grown pale; his face had lost all the freshness of 
youth, excepting a strange fire in his eyes, joined to the 
dull and heavy pallor of his complexion. But his mouth, 
compressed by cunning, his sidelong glances, the trem- 
bling of the muscles of his face, belonged to the more sober 
years of ripe age. 

Gilbert, as we have said, recognised Philip, and started 
as if to go back behind the hedge; but Philip urged his 
horse toward him, crying,— 

‘*Gilbert! ho! Gilbert! ” 

Gilbert’s first inclination was to run away; a second 
more, and the dizziness of terror, and that delirium which 
really cannot be accounted for, but which the ancients, who 
sought a reason for everything, attributed to the god Pan, 
would have impelled him to flee helplessly through the 
walks, the thickets, the hedgerows, even into the water 
itself. 

Philip’s kind, reassuring words were happily heard and 
understood by this poor youth. 

‘*Don’t you recognise me, Gilbert?” said Philip. 

Gilbert realised that he was acting foolishly, and stopped 
short. Then he slowly and defiantly retraced his steps. 

‘*No, Monsieur le Chevalier, I did not recognise you. I 
thought you were one of the guard, and, as I was not work- 
ing, I was afraid you would report me for punishment.” 

Philip was satisfied with this explanation; he dis- 
mounted, passed the bridle of his horse over one arm, and, 
leaning with the other on Gilbert’s shoulder, he noticed 
that he was trembling violently. 

‘‘What is the matter, Gilbert?” he said. 

“Nothing, monsieur,” said Gilbert. 
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Philip smiled sadly. 

“You do not like us, Gilbert,” said he. 

The young man trembled again. 

“Oh, I understand,” continued Philip; “‘my father 
treated you harshly and unkindly. But I, Gilbert?” 

‘*Oh, you,” murmured the young man. 

“T, I have always liked you, stood up for you.” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Then forget the bad for the good. My sister, too, has 
always been kind to you.” 

“Oh! no, no, it is not that!” replied the youth vehe- 
mently, with an incomprehensible expression; for it in- 
cluded an accusation against Andrée, and an excuse for 
himself. It flashed out in pride, and groaned in remorse. 

“Yes, yes,” said Philip, in his turn, ‘tI understand; my 
sister is somewhat haughty, but she is kind at heart.” 

Then, for this conversation was only for the purpose of 
delaying an interview which he feared, with a supersti- 
tious dread, — 

‘‘Do you know where she is now, my good Andrée? 
Speak, Gilbert!” 

This name smote sadly against Guilbert’s heart; he 
answered, in a stifling voice, — 

“Why, at home, I suppose. How should I know?” 

‘*¢Alone, always alone and weary, my poor sister! ” inter- 
rupted Philip. 

‘Alone now, yes, monsieur, according to her usual cus- 
tom; for since Nicole ran away —” 

“What! has Nicole run away?” 

‘‘Yes, monsieur, with her lover.” 

“With her lover?” 

“ At least, so I suppose,” said Gilbert, who saw he had 
gone too far; ‘‘it is commonly reported so.” 

“But, in truth,” said Philip, more and more uneasy, “I 
do not understand it, Gilbert; I have to drag the words 
from you. Bea little more obliging. You have wit, you 
are not wanting in a natural distinction of manner; do not 
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spoil these good traits by an assumed rudeness, which is 
quite foreign to your nature, and which is very far from 
pleasing.” 

‘But I do not know what you wish, monsieur; and if 
you think a moment, you will see that I cannot know. I 
work all day in the garden. Dame! Ido not know what 
is going on in the palace.” 

“Gilbert, Gilbert, at least, you have eyes to see.” 

“ey?” 

“Yes; and you might be a little interested in all who 
bear my name; for, poor as was the hospitality at Taverney, 
you have shared it yourself.” 

“Tndeed, Monsieur Philip, I am very much interested in 
you,” said Gilbert, in a rough, hard voice; for Philip’s 
gentleness, and another feeling which he could not divine, 
had softened this fierce heart. “Yes, I am fond of you, 
monsieur, and so I will tell you that your sister is quite 
ill.” 

“Quite ill! my sister!” cried Philip, violently. “Quite 
ill! my sister quite ill, and you did not tell me so at once! ” 
And immediately abandoning his slow steps for quicker 
ones: “What is the matter with her, for God’s sake?” 
asked he. 

“Dame!” said Gilbert, “they don’t know.” 

“But what then?” 

“Only, she fainted three times to-day on the parterre, 
and at this very moment the physician of madame the 
dauphiness has paid her a visit, as has also the baron.” 

Philip waited to hear no more; his forebodings were 
realised, and in the presence of a real danger he regained 
all his courage. He left his horse with Gilbert and ran as 
fast as he could toward the offices. 

As for Gilbert, left to himself, he hastened to the stables 
with the horse, and then fled, —like those wild and evil 
birds that never linger around the dwellings of man. 
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CHAPTER CXXXIX. 
THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Parurp found his sister lying on the couch of which we 
have already had oécasion to speak. 

On entering the antechamber, the young man noticed 
that Andrée had carefully carried off all the flowers of 
which she was so fond; for since this illness the perfume 
of flowers was unbearable to her, and she attributed to this 
irritation of the cerebral fibres all the bad feelings she had 
experienced during the past fortnight. 

At the moment of Philip’s entering the room, Andrée 
was asleep, her beautiful forehead was clouded, and her 
eyes rolled painfully in their sockets. Her hands hung at 
her sides, and although the blood was running down into 
them, they were as white as those of a wax image. She 
was sc perfectly still that she did not seem to be living, 
and one would have to listen to her breathing to be con- 
vinced that she was not dead. 

Philip had rushed along rapidly ever since Gilbert had 
told him that Andrée was ill, and consequently he reached 
the bottom of the staircase quite out of breath. But there 
he stopped a2 moment to think; his good sense asserted 
itself, and he went up the stairs more calmly until he 
reached the threshold of the room. He carefully walked 
along without any more noise or motion than a sylph. He 
wished to see for himself, with that solicitude peculiar to 
people who are fond of each other, and to judge the nature 
of the illness by tts symptoms; he knew Andrée was so 
kind and so tender, that, after having seen and heard him, 
she would guard every act and movement that he might 
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not be frightened. He entered, then, so softly, pushing 
the door open gently, that Andrée did not hear him, and 
he was in the middle of the chamber before she stirred 
at all. 

Philip had time to look at his sister, to note her pallor, 
her immobility, her stony aspect. He noticed the strange 
expression of her eyes, so sunken and hollow, and, more 
alarmed than he would have thought possible, it suddenly 
occurred to him that her sufferings were largely caused by 
an unhappy mind. ‘This idea caused Philip to shudder 
with dread, and he could not repress a movement of alarm. 

Andrée raised her eyes, and, crying aloud, jumped up 
from the couch like a dead person suddenly brought back 
to life, and, panting in her turn, clung to her brother’s 
neck. 

“You, you, Philip!” eried she. 

And her strength left her before she could say any more. 
Resides, what else could she say, when that was her only 
thought. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” replied Philip, embracing and support- 
ing her, for he felt her sinking in his arms; “I have come 
back, and to find you sick. What is the matter with 
you?” 

Andrée began to laugh nervously, which, far from 
reassuring Philip, as the invalid wished, made him feel 
badly. 

‘You ask what ails me. Do I look so ill?” said she. 

“Oh yes, Andrée! you are pale and trembling.” 

“But how can you see that, brother? I am not even 
indisposed. Who, then, has informed you so incorrectly? 
Mon Dieu! Who has been so foolish as to frighten you? 
But, indeed, I do not know what you mean. I am wonder- 
fully well, except for these little fainting turns, which go 
away as quickly as they come.” 

“Oh! but you are so pale, Andrée.” 

“Have I usually much colour?” 

“No; but you usually look like a living person; but 
to-day —” 
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“Tt is nothing.” 

“Wait, wait; a moment ago your hands were burning, 
now they are as cold as ice.” 

‘That is easily explained, Philip. When I saw you 
come in—” 

“Well?” 

“T felt a thrill of joy, and the blood rushed to my heart, 
that is all.” 

“But you are tottering, Andrée; you are holding on to 
me.” 

“No, Iam only embracing you, that is all. Don’t you 
wish me to embrace you, Philip?” 

“Oh, dear Andrée!” 

And he pressed the young girl to his heart. At the same 
moment Andrée felt her strength failing her again. In 
vain she tried to cling to her brother’s neck; her hand 
slipped, cold as death, and she fell back on the couch, 
whiter than the muslin curtains on which her lovely figure 
was outlined. 

“See, see, you are deceiving me!” cried Philip. “Ah, 
dear sister, you are suffering, you are ill!” 

“The flask, the flask!” murmured Andrée, forcing a 
smile, which he never forgot to his dying day. 

And her eyes failing, her hand lifted with difficulty, she 
pointed out a flask on the little desk near the window. 

Philip, still keeping his eyes on his sister, whom he 
hated to leave, went to the piece of furniture. Then, hav- 
ing opened the window, he placed the flask under the young 
girl’s pinched nostrils. 

“There, there,” said she, breathing long breaths of air 
and of life, “see, I am all right again. Tell me, do you 
think me so ill, now?” 

But Philip did not think of answering; he looked in- 
tently at his sister. 

Andrée gradually recovered herself, sat up on the couch, 
took Philip’s trembling hand between her moist hands; 
and, her face softening, the blood returning to her cheeks, 
she appeared more beautiful than ever. 
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“Ah, mon Dieu!” said she; “look, Philip, I am all 
right, and I am willing to wager that bad you not, with 
the best intentions in the world, come upon me so sud- 
denly, I should not have had this turn, and should have 
been well. But appearing so unexpectedly before me, 
Philip,— before me, who love you so deeply, —you, you 
who are the moving power, a part of my life, —it would 
have been enough to kill me had I been well.” 

“Yes, that is all very plain, very plausible, Andrée; but 
tell me, I beg you, to what cause do you attribute this 
illness?” 

“How should I know, dear brother? It is the spring, 
the season of flowers. You know I am very nervous. Only 
yesterday the perfume of the Persian lilacs in the garden 
suffocated me. You know what enervating odours these 
magnificent bunches, swayed on the early spring breezes 
emit; well, yesterday — Oh heavens! wait, Philip, I will 
not think of it; I am afraid it will make me ill again.” 

“Yes, you are right; it may be that. Flowers are very 
dangerous. Don’t you remember that when I was a child 
at Taverney I wished to have my bed turned around, so 
that I could see the lilac hedge? We both thought it would 
look so pretty, lying in bed. But the next day, you know, 
I did not awaken; the next day every one except you, who 
would not believe that I could die without saying good-bye 
to you,—every one, I say, thought I was dead. You were 
scarcely six years old at that time, and it was you alone 
who succeeded, by force of kisses and tears, in calling me 
back to hfe.” 

“And air, Philip, it is air which one needs at such 
times. I can’t seem to get air enough.” 

“Ah, sister, sister, you have forgotten all about that; 
you have had flowers in your room.” 

“No, Philip; indeed, for the last fortnight there has 
been not even an Easter daisy here. How strange it is 
for me, who have always been so fond of flowers, to have 
suddenly taken this aversion for them! Then I have had 
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headache. Mademoiselle de Taverney has had the head- 
ache; and what a lucky person this Mademoiselle de 
Taverney is! for—thanks to this headache, which has 
caused her to faint—she has aroused the interest of the 
court and the city in her condition.” 

“How so?” 

“There is no doubt of it. The dauphiness herself has 
had the kindness to visit me. Yes, Philip, what a charm- 
ing protectress! what friend so charming as madame the 
dauphiness! She has cared for me, nursed me, brought 
her own physician to see me; and when this solemn per- 
son, whose opinion is infallible, had felt my pulse, looked 
at my eyes and my tongue, do you realise the greatest piece 
of good luck that has befallen me?” 

6 No.” 

“Well, he discovered purely and simply, that nothing 
in the world ailed me, that Doctor Louis had no prescrip- 
tion to give me,—he who, it is said, cuts off every day 
arms and legs, the very thought of which makes me 
shudder. So, Philip, you see I am remarkably well. 
Who, then, can have alarmed you?” 

“Tt was that little idiot of a Gilbert, pardieu /” 

“Gilbert?” said Andrée, with an undisguised movement 
of impatience. 

“Yes, he told me you were quite 111.” 

“And you believed the little simpleton, good for nothing 
but to do or speak evil?” 

“ Andrée, Andrée!” 

“Well?” 

“You are growing pale again.” 

No; it is only Gilbert who rouses my ire. It is enough 
to meet him on my path, I need not hear him spoken of 
when he is not here.” 

‘Wait, you are fainting again.” 

“Oh, yes, yes! mon Dieu! But it isas—” and Andrée’s 
lips grew white, and her voice stopped. 

“ How strange this is!” murmured Philip, 
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Andrée made an effort. 

“No, it is nothing,” said she; “don’t think any more of 
these nervous feelings. Here I am on my feet; hold, if 
you can trust me, Philip, we will walk around together, 
and in ten minutes I shall be all right.” 

“T think you do not understand your own strength, 
Andrée.” 

“No. If Philip’s return cannot restore me to health, I 
must be dying. Shall we go out, Philip?” 

“All in good time, dear Andrée,” said Philip, gently 
checking his sister. ‘You have not yet wholly reassured 
me; wait a little.” 

“So be it.” 

Andrée fell back on the couch, drawing Philip beside 
her, and holding his hand clasped in hers. 

“And why,” continued she, “why do you appear here 
suddenly, without writing to tell us you were coming?” 

“But answer me, dear Andrée, why did you stop writ- 
ing to me?” 

“Yes, I have not written to you during the last few 
days.” 

“For nearly two weeks, Andrée.” 

Andrée hung her head. 

“Tt was negligence,” said Philip, gently reproaching her. 

“Qh, no; suffering, Philip! Wait, you are right; my 
illness came on the very day you ceased hearing from me. 
Since that time the things dearest to me have wearied me, 
even been distasteful to me.” 

“Indeed, I am pleased, in the midst of all this, with one 
thing you have said.” 

“What have I said?” 

“You said you were happy. So much the better; for, 
while you have been loved and thought kindly of here, no 
one has done as much for me.” 

“For you?” 

“Yes, for me, who have been completely forgotten down 
there, even by my own sister.” 
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“Oh Philip!” 

““Would you believe it, my dear Andrée, since my 
departure, which I was urged to make so hurriedly, not 
one word have I heard of the pretended regiment which I 
was to have received, and which the king promised me 
through Monsieur de Richelieu and my own father.” 

‘Oh! I am not at all surprised at that,” said Andrée. 

“What! you are not surprised? ” 

“No. Ifyou knew, Philip, Monsieur de Richelieu and 
my father are fickle men; they seem like two bodies witb- 
out a soul. I cannot understand the ways of these people. 
In the morning my father went over to see his ‘ old friend,’ 
as he calls him. He sends him to Versailles to see the 
king; then he returns here to wait, and passes the time 
asking me questions, whose meaning I do not understand. 
The day wears away; nonews. Then Monsieur de Taverney 
gets veryangry. The Duke de Richelieu drives him away, 
he says. The duke is a traitor. Whom does the duke 
betray? I ask you; for myself, I know nothing about it, 
and I acknowledge to you that I care little. Monsieur de 
Taverney lives like the damned in Purgatory, waiting for 
something that does not happen, for some one who does 
not come.” 

“But the king, Andreé, the king?” 

“What! the king?” 

“Yes, the king, so favourably inclined towards us.” 

Andrée looked timidly around her. 

“What?” 

“Listen! The king —speak low —I think the king is 
very capricious. His Majesty at first showed great interest 
in me, in you, in our father, in short, our whole family; 
but suddenly this interest grows cold, without my being 
able to guess why or how. The fact is, his Majesty no 
longer pays any attention to me,— turned his back upon me 
only yesterday, when I fainted in the garden.” 

“Oh I see! Gilbert was right; you did faint there.” 

“That miserable little Monsieur Gilbert has taken the 
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trouble of telling you that, of telling every one, perhaps. 
What does it matter to him whether I faint or not? I 
know very well,” continued Andrée, laughing, “that it is 
not proper to faint in a palace; but, indeed, one does not 
faint at will, and I did not do it on purpose.” 

- “But who blames you, my dear sister?” 

“Kh! the king?” 

“The king.” 

“Yes; his Majesty was going from the Great Trianon 
through the orchard just at the fatal moment. I was quite 
stupid and dazed, stretched out on a bench in the arms 
of that good Monsieur de Jussieu, who was doing the best 
he could, when the king perceived me. You know, Philip, 
fainting deprives one of all] consciousness of what is going 
on around one. Well, when the king saw me, senseless 
as I was, I believe I saw him frown, look at me in anger, 
and grumble some unkind remarks between his teeth. 
Then his Majesty hurried off, shocked, I suppose, at my 
presumption in being ill in his garden. Indeed, dear 
Philip, it was not my fault.” 

“Poor child,” said Philip, affectionately pressing his 
sister’s hands, “I believe you, it was not your fault; and 
then —” 

“That is all, my dear; and Monsieur Gilbert might have 
spared his remarks.” 

“Come, you are hard on the poor lad.” 

“Oh yes, defend him; he is a charming subject.” 

“ Andrée, for mercy’s sake, do not be so unkind towards 
this lad; you wound him, you treat him harshly. I have 
seen you do it. Oh, mon Dieu! what is the matter now?” 

This time Andrée fell back on the sofa cushions without 
saying a word; this time the flask did not restore her. 
The swoon could not be overcome until the circulation was 
restored. 

“Truly,” murmured Philip, “you do suffer in a wav to 
frighten people more courageous than I where your suffer- 
ings are concerned. You may say what you like, this 
trouble of yours should not be treated lightly.” 
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“But indeed, Philip, since the doctor said ~” 

"The doctor does not convince me, and never will, until 
I have spoken fo him myself, Where can this doctor be 
geen?” 

"He comes every day to Trianon,” 

“But at what time every day? In the morning?” 

“Moming and evening, when he is on duty,” 

"Ts he on duty now?” 

“Yes, my dear, at seven o'clock in the evening precisely, 
for he 18 very punctual, he will climb the stalrease to the 
apartments of the dauphiness,” 

“Well,” said Philip, more quietly, “I will wait here 
with you,” 
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CHAPTER CXI. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. bd 


Purtip continued talking quite naturally, yet at the same 
time watching his sister out of the corner of his eye. 
Andrée, in her turn, was struggling to keep from fainting 
again. 

Philip had a great deal to say about his disappoint- 
ments, the neglect of the king, and Monsieur de Richelieu’s 
inconsistency; and when the clock struck seven he left 
suddenly, taking little care to conceal from Andrée what 
he was going to do. He walked directly toward the 
queen’s apartments, and stopped far enough away not to 
be questioned by the serving-men, and, at the same time, 
near enough to admit of no one’s passing him without 
his recognising them. He had waited only about five 
minutes, when the doctor’s stately and almost majestic 
figure approached; he recognised him from Andrée’s 
description. 

Although the day was fast declining, despite the diffi- 
culty of reading in the dim light, the doctor perused a 
pamphlet, recently published at Cologne, on the causes 
and effects of paralysis of the stomach. Gradually the 
darkness fell around him, and the doctor had just decided 
that he could no longer see to read, when a moving and 
opaque body intercepted the light before the eyes of the 
wise doctor. He raised his head, saw a man in front of 
him, and asked, — 

“What is wanted? ” 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” said Philip. “Have I the 
honour of addressing Monsieur the Doctor Louis?” 
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“Yes, monsieur,” replied the doctor, closing his book. 

“Then, monsieur, a word with you, if you please.” 

“Monsieur, pardon me, but my duty takes me to the 
dauphiness. It is time for me to be with her, and I can- 
not attend to you now.” 

“Monsieur,” and Philip made a supplicating gesture, as 
if to prevent the doctor from going by him, “ monsieur, 
the persén in whose behalf I entreat your aid, is in the 
service of the dauphiness. She is suffering greatly, 
whereas the dauphiness is not ill at all.” 

“Tn the first place, of whom are you talking?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Of a person into whose house the dauphiness herself 
conducted you.” 

“Ah! ah! perchance you are asking for Mademoiselle 
Andrée de Taverney?” 

“Truly, monsieur.” 

“Ah! ah!” said the doctor, raising his head quickly, 
and looking keenly at the young man. 

“You know how she suffers.” 

“Yes; she has spasms, has she not?” 

“Frequent faintings, monsieur. She fainted to-day 
three or four times in the space of a few hours, and I 
caught her in my arms.” 

“The young lady is worse then?” 

“Alas! 1 do not know; for you understand, doctor, 
when people love —” 

“You love Mademoiselle de Taverney? ” 

“More than my life.” 

Philip spoke these words with such a lofty fraternal 
expression of affection, that the doctor was completely 
deceived as to their significance. 

“Ah! ah! it is you then?” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“What do you mean, monsieur?” asked Philip. 

“It is then you who are —” 

“Who are what, monsieur?” 
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“Eh, parbleuf who are her lover,” said the doctor, 
impatiently. 

Philip retreated two steps, put his hand to his forehead, 
and became deathly pale. 

“Monsieur, be careful, you are insulting my sister.” 

‘Ts Mademoiselle de Taverney your sister?” 

“Yes, monsieur; and I should not have thought that my 
words could have caused such a misunderstanding in your 
thoughts.” 

“Excuse me, monsieur; the strangeness of the hour, the 
mysterious manner in which you have conversed with me, 
made me suspect that a more tender sentiment than a 
brother’s -——” 

“Oh, monsieur, no lover or husband could ever love my 
sister more devotedly than I.” 

“Very well; under these circumstances I can easily see 
how my words must have hurt you, and I humbly ask your 
pardon. Allow me, monsieur—” 

And the doctor made a movement, as if he were going in. 

“Doctor,” insisted Philip, “I entreat you, do not leave 
me without reassuring me as to my sister’s condition.” 

‘But why do you worry about her condition?” 

“Why? mon Dieu / my own observations.” 

“Have you noticed any indications of her being ill?” 

“Serious ones, doctor.” 

“That depends.” 

“Listen, doctor; there is something hidden in all this. 
It would seem that you dare not give me a definite answer 
to my inquiries.” 

“Rather, attribute my abruptness to my impatience in 
hastening to the dauphiness, who is awaiting me.” 

“Doctor, doctor,” said Philip, wiping his steaming 
brow, “did you not speak of a lover in connection with 
Mademoiselle de Taverney?” 

‘*Yes, but you have undeceived me on that point.” 

“Did you, then, think that Mademoiselle de Taverney 
had a lover?” 
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“Pardon, monsieur; I need not account to you for my 
thoughts.” 

“Doctor, have mercy on me! Doctor, you have dropped 
a word that has sunk into my heart, like the broken point 
of adagger. Doctor, do not try to put me off. However 
delicate a subject this illness may be, tell me what is the 
nature of it, that you can explain it to a lover, but not to 
her own brother. Doctor, I beg you, answer me!” 

“In return, 1 beg you to excuse me from replying, mon- 
sieur; for I perceive from the burden of what you have 
said, that you are no longer master of yourself.” 

“Oh Heaven! do you see, you doctor, that every word 
you say only pushes me nearer an abyss which I shrink 
from entering?” 

“Monsieur! ” 

“Doctor,” cried Philip, with renewed vehemence, “you 
have inferred that you have a revelation to make to me 
which will require all my fortitude and courage to meet 
calmly.” 

“But I do not know what revelation you can mean; I 
certainly have not implied anything of the sort.” 

“You do a hundred times more than say, — you make 
me imagine such things. Oh, it is not kind, doctor! 
You see how my very heart is being consumed before your 
eyes; you see how eagerly I beseech, I implore you. 
Speak, then, speak! I have courage, I have powers of 
endurance. This illness, perhaps disgrace— Oh, doctor, 
why don’t you contradict me?” 

“Monsieur de Taverney, I have not spoken of it either 
to the dauphiness, your father, or yourself. Ask no more 
of me.” 

“Yes, yes; but you see I can interpret your reticence; 
you see that I follow the hidden fatal path of your inmost 
thoughts. Stop me, if I am going astray.” 

“Adieu, monsieur,” said the doctor sharply. 

“Oh, do not go away without telling me either one thing 
or the other! I only ask one word from your lips.” 
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The doctor stopped. 

“Monsieur,” said he, suddenly, “that would only take 
us back to my fatal mistake.” 

“Speak no more of that, doctor.” 

“On the contrary, let us discuss it. Just now, a little 
late, perhaps, you tell me that mademoiselle is your sister; 
but previously, so vehemently did you express your love 
for her, telling me she was dearer to you than life itself, 
that naturally I mistook your position.” 

“That is true.” 

“Tf you love your sister so dearly, she ought to give you 
a like affection in return.” 

“Ah, monsieur, Andrée loves me more than any one in 
the world.” 

“Well, then, go back to her, ask her the meaning of this 
mystery, which I cannot explain to you, and if her love 
for you is as great as yours for her she will tell you all. 
One tells many things to a friend that one conceals from 
one’s physician. Then perhaps she will tell you this thing 
which I would sooner lose one of the fingers on my right 
hand than reveal to you. Adieu, monsieur.” 

And the doctor again turned toward the pavilion. 

“Qh! no, no, monsieur,” said Philip, his words choked 
by his tears, and mad with grief; “no, doctor, I have not 
heard aright; you cannot have said that!” 

The doctor gently moved away; but his manner was full 
of compassion. 

“Do as I advise you, monsieur, and believe it is the best 
thing to do.” 

“Oh, but think of it! If I believe you, I shall have to 
give up what I have believed in all my life, to accuse 
an angel, yes, to tempt Providence itself. If you insist 
on my believing you, at least prove the truth of your 
suspicions.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur.” 

“Doctor!” cried Philip, desperately. 

“Take care! If you speak thus violently, you will 
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reveal what I had decided to conceal from every one, and 
what I would have wished to hide from you above all the 
rest.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right, doctor,” said Philip, so low 
that he hardly seemed to breathe; “but even science occa- 
sionally is mistaken, as you must acknowledge you your- 
self are sometimes in the wrong.” 

“Rarely, monsieur,” answered the doctor. “I never make 
a statement with my lips until my eyes and my judgment 
tell me, ‘I have seen it, I know it, I am sure of it.’ Yes, 
truly, you are right. At times I may have made mistakes, 
as I am only fallible after all; but this time, judging 
from all the indications, Iam right. Come, be calm; let 
me go.” 

But Philip could not let the matter rest here; he placed 
his hand on the doctor’s arm in such a piteous way that 
the latter stopped. 

“One last, one supreme favour, monsieur,” said he. 
“You see how confused my mind is? I seem to be going 
mad. Itisa matter of life or death to me to prove the 
truth of this calamity that threatens me. I am going to 
my sister, but I shall not speak of this to her until you 
have seen her again. Consider.” 

“You are the one to consider, monsieur; for myself, I 
have nothing more to say.” 

“Monsieur, promise me, — it is a favour that the execu- 
tioner would not refuse his victim, — promise me to visit 
my sister again, after you leave her Highness the dauphi- 
ness! Doctor, in Heaven’s name, promise me you will!” 

“*It 1s quite unnecessary, monsieur; yet, stop a bit, it is 
my duty to do as you wish. After I have left the dau- 
phiness, I will call and see your sister.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks! Come, and then you will ac- 
knowledge to me that you were mistaken.” 

“T wish I might with all my heart; and should I be, I 
will acknowledge it with pleasure. Adieu.” 

And the doctor, liberated, went away, leaving Philip on 
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CHAPTER CXLI. 
AN INVESTIGATION. 


As soon as Philip’s scattered senses had returned, and he 
had once more become master of himself, he turned his 
steps toward Andrée’s apartments. But gradually, as he 
approached the house, the phantom of his unhappiness 
seemed to melt away, and he seemed to have been striving 
with a dream, and not with reality. The farther off the 
doctor went, the more incredible seemed his hints. Surely, 
science had made mistakes; but virtue had never failed. 

Yet, when Philip met Andrée, he was so pale, so 
changed, so haggard, that she in her turn began to feel 
uneasy about her brother, and to ask him how it was pos- 
sible for him to have changed so perceptibly in so short a 
time. 

Only one thing could have caused this effect in her 
brother’s appearance. 

‘‘Good heavens, brother!” said she, “am I, then, so 
ill?” 

“Why?” asked Philip. 

“Because your consultation with Doctor Louis seems to 
have alarmed you.” 

“No, my sister,” said Philip; “as you told me, the 
doctor is not at all uneasy about you, and I had hard work 
to get him to come back.” 

“Ts he coming back?” said Andrée. 

“Yes, he is coming back. Do you care, Andrée?” 

And Philip looked intently at the young girl as he spoke. 

“Oh, no,” said she, innocently, “if only this call may 
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reassure you a little; that is all I care for. But what has 
made you so frightfully pale? It quite upsets me.” 

“Does it trouble you, Andrée?” 

“How can you ask such a question of me?” 

“Do you, then, love me sincerely, Andreé?” 

“What did you say ?” said the young girl. 

“Task you, Andrée, if you love me as dearly as you did 
when we were children together.” 

“Oh Philip! Philip!” 

“So I am one of the dearest persons in the world to 
you?” 

“The very dearest, the only one I love,” said Andrée, 
Then blushing in dismay, “ Excuse me, Philip, 1 forgot—” 
said she. 

“Our father, — did you not, Andrée?” 

“Yes.” 

Philip took his sister’s hand, and looked at her affec- 
tionately. 

“ Andrée,” said he, “you must not think that I would 
blame you should your heart contain a love that was neither 
for myself nor for my father.” Then, sitting beside her, he 
continued, “ You have reached the age in which a young 
girl’s heart speaks more warmly than she would wish, and 
you know God himself has said that a woman should 
leave her father and her family to follow her husband.” 

Andrée gazed at Philip as if he were speaking to her 
in an unknown tongue. Then beginning to laugh, with an 
inexpressible frankness, — 

“My husband,” said she, “did you say husband, Philip ? 
He is still unborn, or at least I have never met him.” 

Philip, touched by Andrée’s candid exclamation, drew 
nearer to her, and, holding her hand in his own, answered :—«» 

‘“‘ Before one has a husband, one has a lover, a fiancé.” 

Andrée, completely bewildered, let the young man’s gaze 
sink into the lowest depths of her clear eyes, which re- 
flected her very soul. 

“Sister,” said Philip, “ever since you were born, I 
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have been your best friend, and I have always considered 
you my only one; I never would leave you to play with 
the other boys. We have been much together and nothing 
has disturbed the implicit confidence we have always had 
in each other. Why is it, Andrée, that you have, for some 
little time, been so changed toward me ?” 

“Changed! I changed toward you, Philip! Do tell 
me what you mean. You have talked very strangely to 
ine ever since you came back. I can’t understand it.” 

“Yes, Andrée,” said the young man, pressing her to his 
breast, “yes, my sweet sister, youthful passions have sup- 
planted our childhood affection, and you do not think me 
good enough to confide to my care all the love that warms 
your heart.” . 

“ Brother,” said Andrée, more and more astonished, 
“why do you speak to me in that way? What have I to 
do with love?” 

“ Andrée, first let me ask you a question which calls 
forth all my courage, and which is filled with dangers for 
you, with anguish for me. I know very well, that in ask- 
ing, or rather compelling, your confidence now, I shall lose 
much of your esteem; I would rather, indeed, I hate to 
say it, —I would rather make you love me less, than leave 
you a victim to the frightful misfortunes which threaten 
you, Andrée, if you persist in this deplorable silence, of 
which I would not have thought you capable, towards a 
brother, or one whom you love.” 

“My brother, my dear,” said Andrée, “I give you my 
oath, I do not know what you mean.” 

“ Andrée, will you compel me to enlighten you ?” 

“Oh, yes! indeed, yes!” 

“But then, if spurred on by you, I speak too plainly, if 
I cause a blush to overspread your face, shame to weigh 
down your heart, then blame only yourself for having 
forced me, by your lack of trust in me, to pierce to the 
very depths of your soul, and to draw forth your secret 
from its hiding-place.” 
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“Truly, Philip, I assure you I shall not be offended.” 

Philip looked at his sister, rose and strode rapidly up 
and down the room. There was a strange incongruity be- 
tween his suspicions and the composure of this young girl, 
and he did not know what to make of it. 

Andrée, for her part, looked at her brother in bewilder- 
ment, and as she encountered this sternness so different 
from his usual fraternal gentleness, she gradually grew 
cold with apprehension. 

Thus, before Philip began to speak, Andrée rose, went 
to him, and, slipping her arm through her brother’s, looked 
at him with an indescribabie tenderness. “ Listen, Philip,” 
said she, “ look at me as I am looking at you.” 

“T could ask nothing better,” said the young man, fixing 
his glowing eyes upon her, “what do you wish to say to 
me?” 

“T wish to say to you, Philip, that you have always 
been jealous of my affection. It is natural, as I myself 
have always been jealous of your care and love; well, look 
at me as I told you to do.” 

The young girl smiled. 

“Do you read any secret in my eyes ? ” she continued. 

“Yes, yes, I see one,” said Philip. “Andrée, you love 
some one.” 

“TI!” cried the young girl, with an astonishment so un- 
affected, that the most skilful actress could never have 
imitated her tone as she spoke the word “I.” 

And she began to laugh. 

“T love some one ?” said she. 

“Some one loves you, then ?” 

“My faith, so much the worse; for as that unknown per- 
son has never met me, or told me of his love, it is certainly 
wasted.” 

Then, seeing his sister laugh and joke so unreservedly at 
his questions, looking at her eyes so clear and blue, her 
whole bearing, so pure, Philip, who felt Andrée’s heart 
a8 it beat against his own so steadily, reflected that a 
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month’s absence could never have changed this young 
girl’s character hitherto so blameless. Andrée certainly 
had been unworthily suspected; science had lied. He 
acknowledged that there was some excuse for Doctor Louis, 
who did not not know the purity and delicacy of Andrée’s 
character, who thought her like other girls of high rank, 
who, excited by the excessive ardor of corrupted blood, or 
by the example of others, sold themselves without regret, 
or even ambition. Philip looked again at Andrée and 
realized how fallacious their theory had been. He was so 
happy at her exoneration that he embraced her with the 
enthusiasm of the martyrs who gladly met death confes- 
sing their belief in the purity of the Virgin Mary and in 
her Divine Son. 

Just at the time of the change in Philip’s feelings, a 
step was heard on the stairs. It was Doctor Louis, who, 
faithful to his promise, had come to fulfil it. Andrée 
trembled. In her present condition, everything startled 
her. 

‘‘ Who is coming ?” said she. 

“Doctor Louis, probably,” said Philip. 

At the same moment the door opened, and the doctor, 
so anxiously awaited by Philip, appeared in the room. 

As we have said, he was one of those serious, earnest 
men for whom science is a sacred thing, and who study its 
mysteries religiously. 

In this material age, it was a rare thing to find a man 
like Doctor Louis who sought to discover diseases of the 
soul under those of the body. He pursued his course 
openly, caring little for popular comment or obstacles in 
his path, making the most of his time, the heritage of the 
industrious, with an avarice which made him rude with 
the idle and the talkative. That is the reason of his curt- 
ness toward Philip on their first encounter. He took 
him for one of those fops of the court who often fawn 
upon a doctor, that they may draw compliments from him 
in their conquests in love, and are proud to have a secret 
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to pay for. But as soon as the medallion was turned, and 
the doctor perceived the sad, threatening form of a brother, 
where he was looking only for a more or less amorous lover, 
—as soon as, in place of an offence, he had seen a mis- 
fortune, — the philosophical doctor, the kind-hearted man, 
was moved to pity; and after Philip’s last words he said 
to himself, “Not only may I have been mistaken, I actually 
hope I have been deceived.” Consequently he would have 
visited Andrée again had Philip not begged him to do so, 
in order to satisfy himself, by a more positive examina- 
tion, that his first opinion had been correct. 

He entered, and his first look — that comprehensive look 
peculiar to his profession — fell upon Andrée and remained 
fixed on her. 

Indeed, whether from the excitement of the doctor’s visit 
or from natural causes, Andrée was immediately seized 
by one of the attacks so alarming to Philip; she trembled, 
with difficulty carrying her handkerchief to her lips. 

Philip, busily engaged in greeting the doctor, did not 
notice her. 

“Doctor,” said he, “be kind enough to forgive my rude 
manner toward you when I first met you, an hourago. I 
was then as excited as I am now calm.” 

The doctor looked from Andrée to the young man, whose 
smile and effusiveness he tried to fathom. 

“Have you talked with your sister, as I advised you to 
do?” he said. 

‘‘ Yes, doctor, yes.” 

“ And you are reassured ? ” 

‘“‘T have more of heaven and less of hell in my heart.” 

The doctor took Andrée’s hand and felt her pulse, for a 
long time. 

Philip looked at him and seemed to imply, “Go on, 
doctor, I no longer fear a doctor’s opinion.” 

“Well, monsieur ?” said he triumphantly. 

‘Monsieur le Chevalier,” answered Doctor Louis, “leave 
me alone with your sister.” 
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These words, simply pronounced, shook the young man’s 
confidence. 

‘What, still more?” said he. 

The doctor made a sign. 

“ Very well, I will leave you,” replied Philip sadly. 

Then to his sister, “ Andrée, be true and open with the 
doctor.” 

The young girl shrugged her shoulders, as if she did not 
understand his meaning. 

Philip replied, “Well, while he is asking you about 
the state of your health, I will take a turn in the park. 
The time for which I ordered my horse has not yet arrived, 
so I may see you again before I go, and talk a moment 
with you.” 

And he pressed Andrée’s hand, trying to force a smile. 

But the young girl saw that his smile and his manner of 
clasping her hand were forced and convulsive. 

The doctor gravely led Philip to the door and closed it. 

After that he sat down beside Andrée on the couch. 
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CHAPTER CXLII. 
THE CONSULTATION. 


Tue deepest silence reigned without. Nota breath of wind 
was stirring, no voice was heard ; all nature was at rest. 

On the other side, all the service at Trianon was over 
for the day. The servants had gone to their rooms. The 
little court was deserted. 

Andrée in the depths of her heart felt somewhat dis- 
turbed at the importance Philip and the doctor attached 
to her illness. 

She wondered at the doctor’s return, since that very 
morning he had made light of her illness, and had not even 
prescribed for her; but, thanks to her native purity, the 
clear mirror of her soul was not in the least dulled by all 
these suspicions. 

Suddenly the doctor, who had continued to look at her 
attentively, after having turned the light of the lamp full 
upon her, took her hand, more as a friend or confessor 
than as a doctor, merely feeling her pulse. 

This unexpected movement so surprised Andrée, that 
she was on the point of withdrawing her hand. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ said the doctor, “did you yourself 
wish to see me, or am I only here at your brother’s 
desire ?” 

“Monsieur,” replied Andrée, “my brother came back to 
tell me that you were coming here again; for after your 
having told me this morning that my illness was not in the 
least serious, I certainly should not have presumed to send 
for you again.” 
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The doctor bowed. 

“ Your brother,” continued he, “seems to be very jealous 
of his honor, even unreasonably so, and doubtless that is 
why you have not confided in him?” 

Andrée looked at the doctor, as she had looked at 
Philip. 

“You, too?” said she haughtily. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle, let me conclude.” 

Andrée made a gesture of patience, or rather of resig- 
nation. 

“Tt is quite natural,” continued the doctor, “that, on 
perceiving the grief and the wrath that possessed the 
young man, you should have obstinately guarded your 
secret; but with me, mademoiselle, with me, who am more 
interested in the maladies of the souls of my patients than 
of the ills of the bodies, with me, who see and who know, 
with me, who consequently can meet you on the difficult 
path of confession, you certainly should be more open.” 

“Monsieur,” answered Andrée, “had I not seen my 
brother’s face assume a serious, and indeed & sad expres- 
sion, had I not seen your dignified form and known your 
reputation for sobriety, I should certainly believe that you 
were both acting a comedy for my amusement, to make me 
take some disagreeable dose of medicine after you had 
finished and had succeeded in frightening me.” 

The doctor frowned. “I entreat you,” said he, “to put 
an end to this dissimulation.” j 

“ Dissimulation! ” cried Andrée. 

“Shall I call it hypocrisy ?” 

“But, monsieur,” cried the young girl, “you really are 
becoming very disagreeable !” 

“Say rather that I have found you out.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

Andrée rose; but the doctor gently pushed her down 
again. 

“No,” continued he, ‘‘my child, I do not insult you; I 
serve you, and, if I convince you, I save you. So neither 
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your angry words nor your pretended indignation can turn 
me.” 

“ But what do you wish ? What will you have ? ” 

“Confess, or on my honor, I shall have a very poor 
opinion of you.” 

“ Monsieur, once again, my brother is not here to defend 
me, I tell you that you are insulting me, and that I do not 
understand you. I demand from you aclear and concise 
explanation of this pretended illness.” 

“For the last time, mademoiselle,” replied the aston- 
ished physician, “will you not spare me the pain of mak- 
ing you blush ?” 

“T do not understand! I do not understand! I do not 
understand!” replied Andrée; looking at the doctor with 
eyes sparkling with interrogation, defiance, even menace. 

“Well, I understand you, mademoiselle; you doubt sci- 
ence, you hope to conceal your condition from every one; 
but do not be deluded; with one word I can overthrow all 
your pride: you are enceinte!” 

Andrée shrieked aloud and fell back on the sofa. 

This cry was followed by the noise of a door, violently 
pushed open, and Philip leaped into the room, sword in 
hand, with angry eyes and trembling lips, 

“ Miserable creature,” he said to the doctor, “ you lie.” 

The doctor looked slowly toward the young man, still 
retaining Andrée’s pulse, which beat as if she were half dead. 

“What I have said, I have said, monsieur,” replied the 
doctor, looking at Philip in scorn, “and I do not fear 
your sword; drawn or in its sheath, it will not make me 
say what is false.” 

Doctor,” murmured Philip, letting his sword fall. 

“You wished me to verify by a second examination my 
first opinion, I have done so. Now that its certainty is 
established, nothing can make me doubt its truth, I am 
extremely sorry such is the case, my young friend, for my 
sympathy for you is equalled only by my contempt for 
your sister, whose obstinate lying has filled me with scorn.” 
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Andrée remained motionless; but Philip made a ges 
ture of protestation. 

“T am a family man, monsieur,” continued the doctor, 
“and I know all you may, all you must suffer. I extend 
to you my services and promise secrecy. My word is 
sacred, monsieur, and every one will tell you that I esteem 
it more highly than my life.” 

‘Oh, monsieur, it is impossible.” 

“TI do not know about its being impossible; it is true. 
Adieu, Monsieur de Taverney.” 

And the doctor turned in his slow, calm way, and walked 
out, after having looked affectionately at the young man, 
who, as soon as the door was closed, sank down in grief 
into an arm-chair, about two feet away from Andrée. 

When the doctor had gone, Philip arose, closed the door 
into the corridor, that of the room, and the windows, and 
approaching Andrée, who was watching these mysterious 
proceedings in a bewildered condition, — 

‘*You have cowardly and stupidly deceived me,” said he, 
folding his arms; “cowardly, because I am your brother, 
because I have been weak enough to love and esteem you 
above all others, and this confidence should have called 
forth yours, had your love for me ceased; stupidly, because 
to-day the infamous secret of our dishonour is shared by 
a third person; because, despite your discretion, it may 
already have been discovered by others; because, in short, 
had you in the first place confided your condition to me, I 
might have saved you from shame, if not through affection 
for you, at least through my self-respect; for I should 
have saved myself in saving you. ‘This is the way in 
which you have utterly failed. Your honour, while you 
are not married, belongs to those who bear your namie, 
which name you have defiled. See, now, I am no longer 
your brother, since you have denied me that right. I am 
now a man, eager to snatch your whole secret from you, 
by all available means, so that from this knowledge I may 
make some reparation for myself. I come to you, then, 
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filled with grief and indignation, and I say to you, ‘ Since 
you have been cowardly enough to resort to lies, you shall 
* geive the punishment of liars.’ Acknowledge, then, your 
sin, or—” 

“Threats!” eried Andrée; “threats to a woman!” 

“Yes, threats; not to a woman, to a creature devoid of 
honour and of good faith.” 

“Threats!” cried Andrée, becoming gradually exasper- 
ated, “threats to me, who know nothing, who understand 
nothing, who regard you both as sanguinary madmen in 
league to kill me with grief, if not shame!” 

“Well, then,” cried Philip, “die then! die, if you will 
not confess! die this very moment! God judges you, and 
I will deal the blow.” 

And the young man grasped his sword convulsively, 
and, quick as lightning, put the point against his sister’s 
breast. 

“Well, well, kill me!” cried she, without shrinking 
from the flash of his sword, or trying to escape the pain 
of a wound. 

And, half mad, she threw herself forward, filled with 
grief. Her movement was so sudden that the sword would 
have pierced her breast had not Philip’s sudden terror at 
the sight of a few drops of blood that stained the muslin 
around the young girl’s neck made him draw back. 

The young man’s strength and grief failed him; he 
dropped the iron from his hands, and, falling on his knees 
in tears, he clasped the young girl in his arms. 

“Andrée! Andrée!” cried he, “no, it is I who should 
die! You love me no longer, you know me no more; I 
have nothing to live for. Oh Andrée! you love another 
so much that you would die rather than confide in me! 
Oh Andrée! I am the one to die, rather than vou!” 

He started to flee, but Andrée had already seized him 
by the neck, beside herself, covering him with kisses and 
bathing him in tears. 

“No, no,” said she; “you were right at first. Kill me, 
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Philip, for I am already condemned! But you, 80 pute, 
so noble, so good, — you, whom no one accuses, — live and 
pity me, instead of cursing me!” 

“Oh, my sister,” replied the young man, “in the name 
of Heaven, in the name of the love we once bore each other, 
come fear nothing, either for yourself or for him whom 
you ove! Whoever he may be, he shall be sacred to me, 
were he my bitterest enemy, were he the vilest of men. 
But I have not an enemy, Annreé; you, who are so noble 
in heart and thought, must have chosen your lover wisely. 
Whoever you may have selected, I will go to him, I will 
call him brother. You say nothing. Isa marriage between 
you impossible? Do you mean that? Well, so be it, I 
will be resigned; I will keep my grief to myself; I will 
stifle this imperious voice of honour which demands his 
blood. I exact nothing from you, not even this man’s 
name. If he is dear to you, he shall be pleasing to me. 
Only, we will leave France, we will flee together. The 
king has given you a valuable necklace; we will sell it. 
We will give my father part of the price, then, with the 
rest, we will live in obscurity. I truly care for no one; 
you see I am wholly devoted to you; I shall be all yours, 
and you all mine, Andrée. Andrée, you know my plans, 
you see to what extent you can rely on my love for you. 
Will you still refuse me your confidence, after what I have 
told you? Come, come, will you not call me brother?” 

Andrée had heard in silence all the distracted young 
man’s words. Only the beating of her heart showed that 
she was still living; only her expression denoted that she 
was still conscious. 

“Philip,” said she, after a long silence,“‘you thought I 
no longer loved you; poor brother! you thought that I 
loved another man; you thought that I had forgotten the 
law of honour; I, who am of noble lineage, and who under- 
stand the full significance of that fact. My dear one, I 
forgive you. Yes, yes, in vain have you called me in- 
famous; in vain have you called me coward. Yes, yes, I 
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forgive you; but I will not forgive you if you can believe 
me wretched enough to swear falsely to you. I swear to 
you, Philip, by God who hears me, by the spirit of my 
mother, who, it seems, can no longer protect me,— I swear 
to you, by my ardent love for you, that no thought of love 
has ever disturbed me, that no man has ever said to me, 
‘I love you,’ that no kiss has ever touched my hand, that 
I am pure in heart, virgin in desire, as on the day of my 
birth. Now, Philip, as God holds my soul, you hold my 
body in your poWer.” 

‘*It is well,” said Philip, after a long silence; “it is 
well, I thank you. Now I look into the depths of your 
soul. Yes, you are pure, innocent, dear victim; but 
there are magic drinks, poisoned philtres. Some one has 
set an infamous trap for you. What they could have 
taken from you living only with your life itself, they 
have rudely snatched from you while you slept. You 
have fallen into a snare, Andrée; but now we are united, 
consequently, now we are strong. You trust to me your 
honour, and the means of avenging it?” 

‘““Oh yes, yes!” said Andrée, vehemently; “for if you 
avenge me it will be for a crime.” 

“Well,” continued Philip, “come, help me, sustain me, 
Let us seek together. Go over, hour by hour, all the days 
that have passed. Let us follow the helping thread of 
memory, and at the first clew—” 

“Oh, I wish it, I wish it! Let us look!” 

‘“Well, have you noticed any one following you, wateh- 
ing you?” 

66 No.” 

“No one has written to you?” 

“No one.” 

“Not a man has told you he loves you?” 

‘*Not one.” 

“Women have wonderful insight in these affairs, in 
default of letters, of avowals of love; have you never 
noticed any one who seemed to desira you?” 
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“T never noticed anything of the kind.” 

“Dear sister, think over all the events of your life, all 
the smallest details.” . 

“Direct me.” 

“Have you never walked alone?” 

‘Never, in my remembrance, except to go to see the 
dauphiness.” 

“When you went into the park, into the woods?” 

‘Nicole always went with me.” 

“Speaking of Nicole, has she left you?” 

66 Yes.” 

“What day?” 

“The very day you went away, I believe.” 

“She was a girl of questionable character. Do you 
know the particulars of her flight? Think carefully.” 

“No; I only know that she went away with a young 
man whom she loved.” 

“What were your last relations with that girl?” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! about nine o’clock she came in as usual 
to my room, undressed me, fixed my glass of water, and 
went out.” 

“Did you notice whether she mixed anything in the 
water?” 

“No; besides, this circumstance would not have aroused 
my suspicions, for I remember that when I raised the glass 
to my lips I experienced a peculiar sensation.” 

“What kind of one?” 

“The same I once felt at Taverney.” 

“At Taverney?” 

“Yes; when that stranger came there.” 

“What stranger?” 

“The Count de Balsamo.” 

“The Count de Balsamo? And what kind of a sensa- 
tion?” 

“Oh, something like dizziness, like fainting; then the 
loss of all my faculties.” 

“And you say you experienced that sensation at Taver- 
ney?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

“T was at the piano, I felt myself fainting. I looked in 
front of me, and saw the count inamirror. From that time 
I remember nothing, except that, when I awoke, I was still 
at the piano, without knowing how long I had slept.” 

‘*Ts that the only time you experienced that sensation? ” 

“Once again, on the day, or rather the night, of the 
fireworks, I was dragged along by the crowd, on the point 
of being crushdd, destroyed. I summoned all my strength 
for the struggle. All at once my arms relaxed, a cloud 
passed over my eyes; but across the cloud I could still see 
this man.” 

“The Count de Balsamo?” 

6c Yes.” 

“And you slept?” 

“T slept or fainted, I cannot tell which. You know 
how he carried me away, and took me home to my father’s 
house.” 

“Yes, yes. This night, the night of Nicole’s departure, 
did you awaken?” 

“No; but I experienced all my former sensations, — the 
same strange feeling, the same nervous faintings, the same 
torpor, the same sleep.” 

“The same sleep?” 

“Yes; sleep full of vertigos, in which, still struggling, 
I experienced strange influences, to which I had yielded.” 

“Great Heavens!” cried Philip; “go on, go on!” 

“T went to sleep.” 

“Where, pray?” 

“On my bed, I am sure of it; and I found myself on the 
floor, on the carpet, alone, suffering and cold as a dead 
person just coming back to life. On awaking, J called for 
Nicole, but in vain; she had disappeared.” 

“And was this the same kind of slumber?” 

“Vos,” 
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“The same as at Taverney? The same as on'the day of 
the féte?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“The two first times beforé you fell you saw this Joseph 
Balsamo, this Count de Fenix?” 

“Truly.” 

“ And the third time you did not see him?” 

“No,” said Andrée, in terror, for she began to under- 
stand; “but I felt his presence.” 

“Well,” cried Philip, “now do not be alarmed, be re- 
assured, be proud, Andrée; I know your secret. Thanks, 
dear sister, thanks; now we are safe.” 

Philip took Andrée in his arms, pressed her fondly to 
his heart, and, carried away by the ardour of his resolu- 
tion, he rushed out of the room, not waiting for any 
further explanations. He ran to the stable, saddled his 
horse, leaped on his back, and hastily started on the road 
to Paris. 
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CHAPTER CXLIII. 


Au. these scenes which we have just described smote 
most painfully on Gilbert’s consciousness. 

The ill-balanced susceptibility characteristic of him had 
been put to a very severe trial, as, hidden in a corner of 
the garden which he had sought out for himself, he daily 
saw the progress of Andrée’s illness on her face and her 
bearing when the pallor which had alarmed him the 
previous evening appeared so much more marked and 
reproachful the next morning, and the rays of the sun 
shone in upon her at her window. Then, whoever had 
taken the trouble to look carefully at Gilbert’s face, would 
have seen engraven upon it lines of remorse, such as the 
old masters so often depicted on the countenances of peni- 
tents in their paintings. 

Gilbert at the same.time both loved and hated Andrée’s 
refulgent beauty, which, added to her other superior 
charms, only drew a sharper line of distinction between 
them; at the same time it attracted him like a treasure 
which he longed to acquire. Such were the reasons for 
his love and his hatred, his longing and his contempt. But 
from the time when her good looks began to fade, when 
Andrée’s face revealed her shame and her suffering, ~ from 
the time, in short, when it was becoming dangerous for 
Andrée, dangerous for Gilbert,—the situation took on a 
new aspect, and Gilbert, who was eminently just, adapted 
his views to this changed condition of affairs. His first 
feeling was one of deep sadness; he could not see his mis- 
tress losing her health and her beauty without pain. He 
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experienced the delicious pride of pitying this woman, so 
overbearing, so disdainful toward himself, and felt much 
sympathy for her, as he foresaw the scorn by which she 
would soon be overwhelmed. 

We do not pretend to excuse Gilbert; pride justifies 
nothing. Also, pride was not the only sentiment that 
controlled his feelings when he contemplated the condition 
of affairs. Every time he saw Andrée, pale, suffering, 
bowed under the weight of her illness, appearing like a 
phantom before his eyes, he experienced a leaping of the 
heart, the blood rushed through his eyelids like tears, and 
he pressed an uneasy, clinched hand against his heart, to 
stifle the revolt of his conscience. 

“Tt is through my crime that she is lost,” murmured he. 

And after having thrown an eager, longing look upon 
her, he would flee, seeming in his fear to see her always 
before him, and to hear her moaning. With this remorse 
in his heart, he experienced one of the most painful feel- 
ings that agitate man; with this raging love in his breast, 
he needed some solace; and he would have gladly given 
his own life for the right of falling on his knees before 
her, of taking her hand, of comforting her, of calling her 
back to consciousness when she fainted. His helplessness 
on those occasions was a punishment: which brought more 
torture than words can express. 

Gilbert endured this martyrdom for three days. From 
the first he had noticed the change, the almost imper- 
ceptible indications of Andrée’s condition. Where no one 
else had noticed anytning unusual, he, the accomplice, had 
seen and understood the situation; moreover, he had made 
a study of the evil, and knew the exact time when the 
crisis would arrive. 

The day of Andrée’s fainting turns he spent in trances, 
in agitations, in wandering wildly about, — all sure indica- 
tions of a conscience at bay. All these goings and comings, 
all these pretences of indifference or haste, these sympa- 
thetic or sarcastic outbursts, which Gilbert considered 
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wonders of dissimulation and of tact, the very lowest of 
the clerks of the chatelets, or the door-keepers of Saint- 
Lazare, would have readily understood, and interpreted as 
easily as the ferret of Monsieur de Sartines could read in 
cipher. When a man runs rapidly until he is out of 
breath, stops suddenly, sometimes making inarticulate 
sounds, and again preserving the deepest silence; when 
he is seen paying no attention to whatever sound there may 
be around him, digging in the ground, or wildly hacking 
at the trunks of trees, one naturally thinks to one’s self, 
“Tf that man is not a.criminal, he must be a fool.” 

After the first twinges of remorse, Gilbert had passed 
from a state of pity to one of self-interest. He saw that 
Andrée’s fainting fits could not continue without a reason 
for them being sought; for every one would not consider 
them natural and of no account. Gilbert recalled to mind 
all the brutal and hasty forms of justice, which seek by 
questionings, by searchings, and by a course of reasoning 
unknown to other people, to obtain information, and which 
put on the criminal’s track those bloodhounds full of re- 
sources who are called “instructors,” the worst kind of 
robbery by which dishonour is brought ona man. 

Again, what Gilbert had done appeared to him, from a 
moral standpoint, most repulsive, and deserving of punish- 
ment. He began to tremble, indeed; for he feared Andrée’s 
sufferings would soon invite an investigation. 

Then, like the criminal in the famous painting, whom 
an angel of remorse pursues by the faint light of a torch, 
Gilbert never ceased casting frightened glances on all 
around him. Every sound, every whisper, aroused his sus- 
picions. Every remark, however insignificant, made in his 
presence, seemed to him to have some relation either to 
himself or to Mademoiselle de Taverney. He saw Mon- 
sieur de Taverney go from the king’s apartments to those 
of his daughter. The house on that day assumed to him 
an air of defiance and conspiracy quite foreign to its usual 
appearance. 
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The mystery increased when he saw the doctor and 
madame the dauphiness go towards Andrée’s room. 

Gilbert was one of those sceptics who believe in nothing; 
he cared little for God or man. But he had taken science 
for his deity, and believed in its omnipotence. 

At certain times Gilbert questioned the unfailing pene- 
tration of the Supreme Being, but he never doubted the 
physician’s powers of insight. Doctor Louis’s arrival at 
Andrée’s apartments was a blow from which Gilbert’s mind 
could not recover. He ran to his room, stopping abruptly 
in his work, quite regardless of the orders of those over 
him. Having arrived there behind the meagre curtain, 
which he had arranged in such a way that he could easily 
observe the opposite apartments, he exerted all his powers 
that he might gather from a stray look or movement the 
result of this conference. 

Nothing happened to enlighten him. Once only he saw 
the dauphiness approach the window looking out upon a 
part of the court which she probably never had noticed 
before. He also could distinguish the figure of Doctor 
Louis as he opened the window to let some fresh air into 
the room. As to hearing what he said, or seeing the play 
of his features, he was quite unable to do either; a thick 
curtain, which hung the length of the window, prevented 
any knowledge of what was going on within. 

The young man’s anguish can readily be imagined. The 
lynx-eyed physician had already discovered the cause of 
the illness. A declaration must be made, but not at once, 
as Gilbert very wisely imagined, for the presence of the 
dauphiness would prevent that; yet soon, after the two 
strangers had gone, it must take place between the father 
and his daughter. : 

Gilbert, wild with grief and impatience, beat his head 
against the walls of his attic. He saw Monsieur de 
Taverney go out with the dauphiness; the doctor had 
already gone. “The explanation will take place between 
the dauphiness and the baron,” he thought. 
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The baron did not return to his daughter. Andrée 
remained alone on the sofa, and spent the time, partly in 
the reading which her spasms and headache had forced 
her to suspend, partly in meditations so profound and so 
strange, that Gilbert, seeing her occasionally through a 
gap that the wind made in the curtain, took them for a 
kind of ecstasy. 

At last, Andrée, overpowered by grief and emotion, 
Slept. Gilbert took advantage of this respite to go out, in 
order to gather any reports or remarks that were being 
circulated. ' 

This time was precious to him, since it gave him a 
chance to reflect. Danger was so imminent, that he made 
a sudden heroic resolution for contending against it. This 
was the first support on which this restless spirit, com- 
pelled to be wary, leaned and found a little rest. 

But what resolution could he make? Any change, under 
such circumstances, would attract attention. Flight? Yes, 
flight with youthful energy, with the vigour of despair 
and of fear, which double one’s natural strength until one 
becomes equal to a whole army,—to hide by day, to travel 
by night, and finally arrive — 

Where? 

And in what place could he be so safely hidden that the 
revengeful arm of the king’s justice could not drag him 
forth? Gilbert knew the ways of the country. What 
would be thought in a place almost savage, almost deserted? 
—-for he did not think of the city, — what would be thought 
in a small town, a hamlet, of a stranger coming to beg his 
bread from day to day, or else be accused of stealing it? 

And then Gilbert knew himself well: an unusual counte- 
nance -—a countenance which henceforth would oarry the 
indelible imprint of a dreadful secret ~ would attract the 
attention of the first person who looked at him. 

Flight was already dangerous, for discovery would be 
disgrace. Flight might stamp Gilbert as guilty; he re- 
pelled that idea, and aa his mind had only strength enough 
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to form one plan, the unfortunate one, since he must give 
up all idea of flight, saw nothing left him but death. 

It was the first time this idea had occurred to him; in- 
deed, the apparition of this lugubrious phantom could only 
be evoked by extreme fear. 

“It will still be time,” said he to himself, “to think of 
death when everything else fails; besides, it is cowardly 
to take one’s life, as Monsieur Rousseau has said. It is 
more noble to suffer.” 

Upborne by this paradoxica! thought, Gilbert began to 
walk through the garden. 

This new glimmer of security had only just shone upon 
him when Philip’s unforeseen arrival, which we have 
related above, overturned all his ideas, and called forth a 
new series of perplexities. The brother! the brother sent 
for! It was then conclusively proved. The family had 
kept it quiet; but would make all the investigations, all 
the minutest details, which, for Gilbert, meant the torture 
of the Conciergerie, of the Chatelet, and of La Tournelle. 
He would then be dragged into Andrée’s presence, forced 
to kneel before her, and in this attitude to confess his 
crime; and he would be killed like a dog, by a blow or a 
knife, —a lawful vengeance already justified by numerous 
precedents. 

King Louis XV. was very obliging to the nobility in 
such cases. 

Then, Philip was the most redoubtable champion that 
Andrée could summon. Philip, the only one of the family 
who had ever treated Gilbert like a man, — indeed almost 
like an equal, — Philip might destroy the guilty wretch as 
surely by a single remark as by a sword thrust, if this 
remark were, “You have eaten our bread, and you bring 
dishonour upon us.” 

We have seen how Gilbert ran away at first sight of 
Philip, and how, in coming back, he was only following 
an instinct of not accusing himself; and from that time he 
concentrated all his strength in one mighty effort, —that 
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of resistance. He followed Philip, saw him go to Andrée’s 
room, saw him conversing with Doctor Louis. He observed 
all, passed his judgment on all, and understood the cause 
of Philip’s despair. He saw his grief rise and increase; 
the terrible scene with Andrée he divined from their 
shadows on the curtains. 

“T am lost,” he thought. 

And immediately, his reason wandered. He held a knife 
in his hand, prepared to kill Philip as soon as he should 
appear in the doorway, and then, if necessary, to kill 
himself. ' 

Quite unexpectedly, he saw Philip and his sister be- 
coming reconciled. Gilbert saw him on his knees, kissing 
Andrée’s hands, Here was a new hope, a gate of safety. 
If Philip no longer showed anger, it must be because 
Andrée had told him that she did not know the name of 
the guilty person. If she, the only witness, the only ac- 
cuser, did not know, then no one need ever know. If An- 
drée, foolish hope, knew and would not divulge it, then it 
meant for him more than safety, it meant good luck, it meant 
triumph. From this moment Gilbert rose to the occasion. 
Nothing arrested his progress, now that he clearly under- 
stood the situation. 

“Tf Mademoiselle de Taverney does not accuse me,” 
he said, “where are there to be found any evidences ? 
And, fool that I am, would she accuse me of the crime it- 
self, or of its result? Indeed, she has never reproached 
me for the crime; nothing during these last three weeks 
has pointed out either that she dislikes me or seeks to 
avoid me more than formerly. If, then, she does not 
know the cause, there is nothing in its effect to implicate 
me, more than any one else. I myself saw the king in 
Mademoiselle’s room. I could testify to the fact before 
her brother, and, despite his Majesty’s denials, I should be 
believed. Ah! but that would be a dangerous game to 
play ; the king has too many means of asserting his inno- 
cence, or of removing my testimony. I had better keep 
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quiet. But, putting the king out of the question, whose 
name cannot be mentioned in this connection, without fear 
of imprisonment for life, or even death, is there not that 
woknown man who, on that very night, made Mademoi- 
selle de Taverney go down into the garden? But he, how 
will he defend himself? How will they know him? How 
will they find him if they discover his complicity? He is 
only an ordinary man like myself, Iam as smart as he, I 
can defend myself against him. Beside, no one would sus- 
pect me. God alone saw me,” added he in his thoughts, 
laughing bitterly. “But this God, who has seen my tears 
so many times and my griefs, without making any sign, ~ 
why should He be unjust enough to reveal my hidden 
guilt on this occasion, the first time that happiness has 
heen within my grasp. Moreover, if there is any crime, 
it 1s His, not mine; Voltaire has proved conclusively that 
there is no such thing as miracles, I am safe, I am at 
peace, my secret is mine alone. The future is mine.” 

After these reflections, or rather, after this compromise 
with his conscience, Gilbert locked up his tools, and went 
out to spend the evening with his companions, He was 
gay, careless, free. He had been remorseful, he had been 
afraid, —a twofold weakness which a man, a philosopher, 
would hasten to forget. Only he did not reckon on his 
conscience, he did not sleep. 
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TWO GRIEFS,. 


Gitzert had rightly understood the situation when he 
said to himself, on the remembrance of this unknown man, 
whom he had surprised in the garden on the evening so 
fatal to Mademoiselle de Taverney, — 

“ Will he come back ?” 

In fact, Philip was utterly ignorant of the place where 
Joseph Balsamo, Count de Fenix, lived. 

But he remembered that high-born lady, that Marquise 
de Saverny, at whose house on the 31st of May Andrée 
had been carried for the care she needed. 

It was not late enough for him to call on this lady, who 
lived in the Rue Saint-Honoré. Philip repressed all the 
agitation in his mind and his feelings. He went to the 
lady’s house ; and the lady’s maid gave him at once, with- 
out any hesitation, Balsamo’s address, Rue Saint-Claude, 
au Marais. 

Philip immediately started for the above-named street. 

But it was not without deep emotion that he took hold 
of the knocker of this suspicious house, where, as he 
thought, were forever buried poor Andrée’s peace of mind 
and honour. But, summoning all his will power, he re- 
pressed his indignation and emotions, that he might hold 
all his powers in reserve in case of need. 

He then knocked at the entrance with a firm hand, and, 
according to the habits of the house, the gate was opened. 

Philip entered the court-yard, holding his horse by the 
bridle. But he had not taken four steps, when Fritz, go- 
ing out from the vestibule and standing at the top of the 
staircase, stopped him with the question, — 
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‘What does monsieur want ? ” 

Philip trembled as if he had encountered some unfore- 
seen obstacle. He scowled upon the German, as if Fritz 
had over-stepped his duties as servant. 

“T wish,” said he, “to speak to the master of the house, 
to the Count de Fenix,” passing his horse’s bridle through 
a ring, and walking toward the house, which he entered. 

“Monsieur is not at home,” said Fritz, letting Philip 
pass him, with the politeness of a well-trained servant. 

Strangely enough, Philip seemed to have foreseen every- 
thing, except this simple reply. 

‘Where shall I find him ?” said he. 

“T do not know, monsieur.”’ 

“You should know, however.” 

“T beg your pardon, my master does not confide in me.” 

“My good fellow,” said Philip, “I must speak to your 
master this evening.” 

“T doubt if it would be possible for you to do so.” 

“T must; it is on a matter of the greatest importance. 

Fritz bowed, without making any response. 

‘‘Has he gone out ?” said Philip. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

‘‘He will come back soon ? ” 

“T do not think so, monsieur.” 

“Ah, you do not think so?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” said Philip, getting feverishly impatient, “ while 
I wait, go, tell your master —” 

“ But I have the honour of informing you that monsieur 
is not here,” replied Fritz calmly. 

“T know the importance of orders, my good fellow, and 
particularly of yours; but they cannot, indeed, apply to 
me, whose call your master could not have foreseen, as I 
have come here unexpectedly.” 

“The order is for every one, monsieur,” replied Fritz, 
blundering. 

“Then, since he gives you an order,” said Philip, “the 
Count de Fenix must be here,” 
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“Well, what then?” said Fritz, in his turn getting out 
of patience at this continued insistence. 

“Very well, I will wait for him here.” 

‘Monsieur is not here, I tell you,” said he; “there has 
been a fire in the house, and ever since it has not been 
habitable.” 

“You are living here, however,” said Philip, blundering 
in his turn, 

‘“‘T am here to guard the house.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders, with the air of a man who 
does not believe what is told him. 

Fritz began to get angry. 

“Moreover,” said he, “whether monsieur the count is 
here or not, either in his absence or his presence, it is not 
the custom for people to get into his house by force. And 
if you do not conform to his rules I shall be obliged—” 

Fritz stopped. 

“To what ?” demanded Philip. 

“To put you out,” replied Fritz calmly. 

“You!” cried Philip, with gleaming eyes. 

“T,” replied Fritz, assuming, as is characteristic of his 
nation, all those cold-blooded appearances so irritating to 
others. 

And he took a step towards the young man, who, exas- 
perated, beside himself, grasped his sword in his hand. 

Fritz without showing any emotion at the sight of the 
sword, without calling for assistance, — perhaps, indeed he 
was alone, — Fritz seized from an armoury a kind of stake, 
armed with a short blade, and throwing himself upon 
Philip, like a cudgel player, rather than a fencer, broke 
into pieces the little sword of the other. 

Philip gave a ery of rage, and, rushing to the armoury 
in his turn, tried to seize a weapon. 

At this moment a secret door in the corridor was opened, 
and, emerging from its gloomy shadows, the count appeared. 

“What is going on, Fritz?” asked he. 

“Nothing, monsieur,” answered the servant, putting 
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down his stick, and placing himself, like a barrier, in front 
of his master, who, standing on the steps of the staircase,. 
towered above him by half his height. 

‘Monsieur the Count de Fenix,” said Philip, “is it the 
custom of people, in your country, to have their servants 
receive them sword in hand, or is the custom peculiar to 
your house ? ” 

Fritz put down his spear, and, upon a signal from his 
master, placed it in a corner of the corridor. 

‘‘Who are you, monsieur ?” asked the count, who could 
hardly see Philip by the dim light of his lantern. 

‘“‘Some one who will see you and talk with you.” 

“Who wit?” 

“Yes.” 

“That word is sufficient excuse for Fritz, monsieur, for I 
will speak to no one, and while J am in my own house I 
do not recognise the right of any one to compel me to 
speak. You, then, are guilty of a wrong against me; but,” 
added Balsamo, with a sigh, “I forgive you on condition 
that you trouble me no further.” 

“Tt comes well from you to ask me not to trouble you, 
when you have caused me so much trouble.” 

“T,— I caused you trouble?” demanded the count. 

“Yam Philip de Taverney,” cried the young man, think- 
ing that with the count’s conscience that name would 
reveal all. 

“Philip de Taverney ? Monsieur,” said the count, “I 
have received hospitality from your father; you are wel- 
come to mine.” 

“Ah! you are very good!” murmured Philip. 

‘Kindly follow me, monsieur.” 

Balsamo stealthily closed the door of the staircase, 
and, walking in front of Philip, he took him to the room 
where we have in the course of our narrative necessarily 
seen some scenes enacted, and, last of all, that in which 
the Five Masters called upon Balsamo. The salon was 
lighted as if some one was expected, but it was evident 
that this was one of the luxurious customs of the house. 
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“Good evening, Monsieur de Taverney,” said Balsamo, 
in so gentle and suppressed a tone of voice, that Philip 
was constrained to look at him. But when he saw Bal- 
samo he stepped back. 

The count indeed was but the shadow of his former self; 
his sunken eyes emitted no light, his cheeks in growing 
thin had encircled his mouth in two folds, and the angles 
of his face stood out bare and bony as a skull. 

Philip stopped, spellbound. Balsamo saw his amaze- 
ment, and a smile of mortal sadness flitted over his lips. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I must ask you to pardon my 
servant; but, in truth, he was merely obeying his orders, 
and if you will excuse my saying so, it is you, allow me 
to remark, who have been in the wrong in forcing an 
entrance into my house.” 

“Monsieur,” said Philip, “there are times in one’s 
life that call for extreme measures. Such is my present 
situation.” 

Balsamo made no answer. 

“I wished to see you,” continued Philip. “I wished 
to speak to you; I would have faced death itself to reach 
you.” 

Balsamo continued to keep silence, and seemed to wait 
for the young man to enlighten him, without having 
strength or curiosity to ask him to do so. 

“T have you now,” continued Philip, “I have you now, 
and will explain to you, if you will allow me. But, first, 
will you dismiss this man ? ” 

And with his finger Philip pointed at Fritz, who had 
just drawn the portiére as if asking his master’s orders in 
repard to the importunate caller. 

Balsamo looked at Philip, as if to discover his inten. 
tions, and found himself face to face with a man his equal 
in rank and position, for Philip had regained his usual com- 
posure and force. He was impenetrable. 

Then Balsamo, with a simple movement of his head, or 
tather of his eyebrows, sent Fritz away; and both men sat 
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down opposite each other, Philip with his back to the 
fireplace, Balsamo with his elbow resting on a small 
table. 

“Speak quickly and to the point if you please, mon- 
sieur,”’ said Balsamo, “for I listen to you only through 
kindness, and I warn you I get fatigued very easily.” 

‘“T shall speak as I must, monsieur, and as is convenient 
to me,” said Philip. “And with your permission I will 
begin by asking you a question.” 

At this remark a frightful frown came over Balsamo’s 
eyebrows, and his eyes emitted an electric flash. It had 
awakened in him such memories, that Philip would have 
trembled had he seen the powerful emotions that were 
stirring in the depths of Balsamo’s heart. However, after 
spending a few moments in gaining control over his feel- 
ings, — 

“ Question,” said Balsamo. 

“Monsieur,” replied Philip, “you have never accounted 
to me for the way you passed your time on the famous 
night of the 31st of May, when you carried my sister away 
from the dead and the dying, who were crowded together 
in the Place Louis XV.” 

“What of that ?” demanded Balsamo. 

“Tt signifies that your conduct, on that night, Monsieur 
le Comte, has been, and is now more than ever, a subject 
of suspicion to me.” 

“Suspicion ?” 

“Yes, and in all probability, it was not that of a man of 
honour.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Balsamo, “I do not understand you. 
You must see that my head is tired, weak, and this weak- 
ness naturally makes me impatient.” 

“Monsieur !” cried Philip, in his turn irritated by the 
tone, at once calm and haughty, in which Balsamo ad- 
dressed him. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” continued Balsamo in the same voice, 
“since I have had the honour of seeing you, I have exper 
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enced a great misfortune. My house has been partly 
burned, and various precious things, very precious, you 
hear me, have been lost to me. In consequence of this 
trouble, I am somewhat confused. Be more explicit, then, 
or I shall take leave of you at once.” 

“Qh! not a step, monsieur,” said Philip, “not a step; 
you cannot take leave of me as easily as yon imagine. I 
will respect your trouble, if you will show a little compas- 
sion for mine. To me also, monsieur, a great misfortune 
has come, — greater than yours, I am sure.” 

Balsamo smiled the most despairing smile that ever was 
seen on human lips. 

“Yes, monsieur,” cried Philip, “I have lost the honour 
of my family.” 

“Well, monsieur,” replied Balsamo, “what can I do to 
alleviate your misfortune? ” 

“What can you do?” said Philip, with flashing eyes. 

“Certainly.” 

“You can restore to me what I have lost, monsieur.” 

“Oh, you are mad, monsieur!” cried Balsamo, and he 
reached his hand toward the bell. 

But he made this movement so slowly, and with so little 
anger, that Philip’s arm stopped him at once. 

“T mad?” cried Philip, in an angry tone. “But do you 
not know what happened to my sister? my sister, who 
fainted in your arms the 31st of May? my sister, whom 
you took to a house which you called respectable, I call 
infamous? my sister, in a word, whose honour I ask of 
you, sword in hand?” 

Balsamo shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! what a roundabout way of getting at 
such a simple thing! ” 

“Wretch!” cried Philip. 

“What a deplorable voice you have, monsieur!” cried 
Balsamo, with the same sad impatience. “You stun me. 
What! have you come here to accuse me of having insulted 
your sister?” 

“Yes, coward!” 
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“Another useless exclamation and insult, monsieur. 
Who the devil told you I had insulted your sister ?” 

Philip hesitated. The tone with which Balsamo pro- 
nounced these words bewildered him. It was either the 
height of impudence, or the cry of a pure conscience. 

“Would you like to know who told me?” replied the 
young man.” 

“Yes, I demand it of you.” 

“My sister herself, monsieur.” 

“Well, monsieur, your sister —” 

“You were going ta say —” cried Philip, with a threaten- 
ing gesture. 

“T was going to say, monsieur, that you have given me 
a very poor idea of yourself and your sister. The specula- 
tion that some women make on their dishonour is one of 
the most deplorable things in the world, Either you have 
come, with threats on your tongue, like one of the fierce 
brothers in the Italian play, to force me, sword in hand, 
to marry your sister, or, since you know that I make gold, 
you are after my money. Well, monsieur, you will fail 
in both points; you shall not have my money, and your 
sister shall remain a maiden.” 

“Then if you have any blood ir your veins, I will have 
it now,” cried Philip. 

“No, not even that, monsieur.” 

“What?” 

*‘T shal] keep what blood I have; for were I to lose it, 
I should have wished a more worthy occasion than the 
present. So, monsieur, oblige me by going away quietly; 
and if you make a noise, as a noise gives me a headache, I 
shall summon Fritz. Fritz will come, and, on a gesture 
from me, he will break you in two like a reed. Go.” 

This time Balsamo rang, and, as Philip tried to prevent 
him, he opened an ebony cabinet on the table, and took 
from it a double-barrelled pistol, 

“Well, I prefer that,” cried Philip; “kill me!” 

“Why should I kill you?” 

“Because you have dishonoured me,” 
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The young man in his turn pronounced these words 
with such a sincere accent, that Balsamo looked at him 
with an expression full of gentleness. 

“Can it be possible,” said he, “that you are speaking to 
me in good faith?” 

“Do you doubt it? Do you doubt the word of a 
gentleman? ” 

“And,” continued Balsamo, “can Mademoiselle de 
Taverney have conceived and given utterance to such a 
preposterous idea? Well, let me give you satisfaction. 
I swear to you, on my honour, that my conduct toward 
mademoiselle, your sister, on the night of May 31st, was 
irreproachable; no point of honour, no human tribunal, no 
divine justice could discover that it was anything but that 
of an honourable man; do you believe me?” 

“Monsieur,” said the young man, astonished. 

“You know that I do not fear a duel; you can see it in 
my eyes, can you not? As to my weakness, do not be mis- 
taken on that point; it is only on the surface. It is true, 
I have little colour in my face; but my muscles have lost 
none of their strength. Will you prove it? See—” 

And Balsamo, with one hand raised an immense bronze 
vase placed on a stand of Boule’s without any difficulty. 

“Well, so be it, monsieur,” said Philip. “I believe you 
as to the 31st of May; but it is only a subterfuge of yours. 
You base your assertion on a mistake in the date; you have 
seen my sister again since then.” 

Balsamo hesitated in his turn. 

“Tt is true,” said he; “I have seen her.” 

And his forehead, light for a moment, grew fearfully 
dark. 

“Ah, you see!” said Philip. 

“Well, if I did see your sister again; what does that 
prove against me?” 

“Tt proves that you have thrown her into one of those 
mysterious slumbers of which already three times, on your 
approach, she has felt the symptoms, and that you have 
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taken advantage of her condition to cover the secret of 
your crime.” 

“Again, I ask you, who has told you that?” cried 
Balsamo in his turn. 

“My sister.” 

“How does she know, if she was asleep?” 

“Ah, you confess, then, that she was asleep.” 

“More, monsieur; I will go so far as to tell you that. 
put her to sleep myself.” 

“Put her to sleep?” 

és Yes.” 

“And for what reason, if not to dishonour her?” 

“For what reason? Alas!” said Balsamo, letting his 
head fall forward on his breast. 

“Speak, speak, then!” 

“For the reason that I wished to make her reveal a 
secret dearer to me than my life.” 

“Oh ruse! Oh subterfuge!” 

“And on that evening,” continued Balsamo, pursuing 
his own train of thought, rather than answering Philip’s 
exclamation, “and on that evening your sister —” 

“Was dishonoured; yes, monsieur.” 

“Dishonoured? ” 

“My sister is a mother.” 

Balsamo cried out. 

“Oh, it is true, it is true!” said he; “I remember, I 
left her without awakening her.” 

“You confess, you confess!” cried Philip. 

“Yes; and what villain during that dreadful night ~ 
oh! that night so dreadful for all of us, monsieur — what 
villain could have taken advantage of her slumber?” 

“What! you mock me, monsieur?” 

“No; I wish to convince you.” 

“Tt would be difficult to do so.” 

“Where is your sister now?” 

“Where you found her so easily.” 

“ At Trianon?” 
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€Ves,” 

“T will go to Trianon with you.” 

Philip was dumb with amazement. 

“T have been guilty of an error,” said Balsamo, “but I 
am innocent of any crime. I left this child in a magnetic 
slumber. Well, to compensate for this fault, I will find 
out for you the name of the guilty wretch.” 

“Tell it! tell it!” 

“T do not know it myself,” said Balsamo, 

“Who does know it, then?” 

“Your sister.” 

“But she has refused to tell it to me.” 

“Perhaps; but she will tell me.” 

“My sister?” 

“If your sister accuses some one, you would believe 
her?” 

“Yes; for my sister is an angel of purity.” 

Balsamo rang. 

“Fritz, a carriage!” said he, when the German appeared. 

Philip paced the rcom like a madman. 

“The guilty one,” said he, “the guilty one,— you prom- 
ised to tell me his name.” 

“Monsieur,” said Balsamo, “your sword has been broken 
in the fray; let me offer you another one.” 

And he took from an armchair a magnificent sword, with 
hilt of silver-gilt, which he placed in Philip’s belt. 

“But you?” said the young man. 

“J, monsieur, need no weapons,” replied Balsamo; ‘my 
defence is at Trianon, and you yourself shall be my de- 
fender, when your sister shall have spoken.” 

A quarter of an hour afterward they got into a carriage, 
and Fritz, at full gallop, started them on the road to 
Versailles, 
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CHAPTER CXLV. 
THE RIDE TO TRIANON, 


Aut these trips, and all this explanation had taken time, 
so that it was nearly two o’clock in the morning when they 
went out from the Rue Saint-Claude. It took an hour 
and a quarter to reach Versailles, and ten minutes to go 
from Versailles to Trianon. It was, accordingly, half past 
three when the two men reached their destination. 

During the second part of the drive the dawn began to 
sprinkle with its rosy light the fresh green woods and 
the hillsides of the Sévres. As if a veil had slowly been 
drawn from before their eyes, the ponds of Ville-d’Avray 
and the more distant ones of Buc were lit up like mirrors. 
Then, at last, the colonnades and roofs of Versailles 
appeared, already reddened by the still invisible sun. 
From time to time a window glistened in the violet light 
of the morning mist, which was reflected back in sparkles. 
On arriving at the end of the avenue that led from Ver- 
sailles to Trianon, Philip had the carriage stopped, and, 
addressing his companion, who, during the whole drive, 
had kept a sad silence, — 

‘*Monsieur,” said he, “it is so early, I am afraid we 
shall have to wait here for some time. The gates of 
Trianon are never opened before five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I am afraid that, if we tried to get in earlier, we 
might arouse the suspicions of the watchmen and the 
guard.” 

Balsamo made no answer, but evinced, by a bow of his 
head, his willingness to comply with Philip’s suggestion. 

‘Beside, monsieur, this delay will give me time,” con- 
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tinued Philip, “to communicate to you some reflections 
that have occurred to me on the way.” 

Balsamo bestowed upon Philip a vacant expression of 
weariness and indifference. 

“As you please, monsieur,” said he; “speak, I am 
listening.” 

“You told me, monsieur,” replied Philip, “that during 
the night of the 31st of May you earried my sister to the 
residence of Madame la Marquise de Saverny.” 

“You assured yourself of that fact, monsieur,” said 
Ralsamo, ‘‘for you called and thanked this lady yourself.” 

“You then added that, after one of the servants of the 
king’s stable had accompanied you from the house of the 
marquise to. my house in Rue Coq-Heron, you were not 
alone with her; I have believed you on your word of 
honour.” 

“ And you have done well, monsieur.” 

“But, in thinking over the later, more recent citcum- 
stances, I am forced to believe that the night when you 
passed through the garden at Trianon you must have 
entered my sister’s chamber.” 

“T have never been in your sister’s chamber at Trianon, 
monsieur.” 

“Listen, now. Before we see Andrée, some things must 
be cleared up.” 

“Clear up these things, Monsieur le Chevalier; I ask 
nothing better, for we have come for that purpose.” 

“Well, that evening —answer me carefully, for what I 
am going to say is positive, I have it from my sister’s lips 
—that evening, I say, my sister went to bed early; did 
you find her in bed?” 

Balsamo shook his head in denial. 

“You deny it. Take care,” said Philip. 

“T do not deny it, monsieur. You question me; I 
answer.” 

“Well, I shall continue questicning you; continue 
answering.” 
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Balsamo evinced no irritation, but, on the contrary, 
signed to Philip that he was waiting for him. 

“When you went up to my sister’s apartment,” continued 
Philip, getting more and more excited, “when you surprised 
her, and put her to sleep by your infernal power, Andrée 
had retired: she was reading; she experienced those drowsy 
sensations which your presence has always called forth in 
her, and she lost consciousness. Well, you say that you 
were only questioning her; but you add, you went away 
without awakening her; yet,” added Philip, seizing Bal- 
samo’s arm, and clasping it convulsively, “yet, when she 
recovered consciousness the next day, she was no longer 
on the bed, but at the foot of the sofa, half naked. Reply 
to this accusation, monsieur; do not evade it.” 

During this appeal, Balsamo, like a man awakening 
from sleep, chased away, one by one, the dark reveries 
that clouded his spirits. 

“Truly, monsieur,” said he, “you ought not to have 
reverted to this subject, and seek thus to provoke me to a 
constant quarrel. I came here as a favour to you, and for 
your own good; it seems to me you are rapidly forgetting 
that fact. You are young; you are an officer; you are 
accustomed to speaking loud, with your hand on the hilt 
of your sword; all that makes you draw false conclusions, 
under serious circumstances. I did more for you down 
there than I ought to have done to convince you, and to 
set your mind at rest. You are beginning again; take 
care, for, if you weary me, I shall lose myself in the 
depths of my sorrows, in comparison to which yours are 
but mere trifles; and when I sleep, monsieur, woe to him 
who wakes me. I never entered your sister’s chamber, | 
can assure you of that. Your sister, of her own accord, 
although in obedience to my will, came to me in the 
garden.” 

Philip made a movement, but Balsamo stopped him. 

“T promised you a proof,” continued he, “and I will give 
youone. Will you have it immediately? So beit. Let 
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us enter Trianon instead of thus wasting our time. Do 
you prefer to wait? Then let us wait quietly and calmly, 
if you please.” 

Having said this, and in the way our readers know was 
so peculiarly his own, Balsamo, the light fading from his 
eyes, relapsed into meditation. 

Philip uttered a low growl, like a savage beast ready 
to bite; then suddenly changing his attitude and his 
thought, — 

“To overcome this man,” said he, “one must use either 
persuasion or some kigd of a superiority. As yet, I have 
found no way either of persuading or overcoming him. 
Let me try to be patient.” 

But as it was impossible for him to be patient near 
Balsamo, he jumped from the vehicle and began pacing 
the verdant driveway in which the carriage had stopped. 

At the end of ten minutes, Philip found that he could 
wait no longer. At the risk of arousing suspicion, he pre- 
ferred to have the gate opened before the time. 

“Besides,” murmured Philip, entertaining an idea which 
several times already had occurred to his mind, “ what 
suspicions could the Swiss have if I tell him that I am so 
anxious about my sister’s health that I have been to Paris 
to get a physician, and have brought him here before 
daybreak?” 

Adopting this suggestion, which, from constantly dwell- 
Ing upon it in his mind, had lessened his fears, he ran to 
the carriage. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said he, “you are right; there is no 
sense in waiting any longer. Come! Come!” 

But he had to repeat this appeal. Only at the second 
time did Balsamo lay off his shawl in which he was envel- 
oped; he fastened his great-coat with its burnished steel 
buttons, and left the carriage. 

Philip took a path which led by a short cut to the gate 
of the park. 

“*Walk fast,” said he to Balsamo. 
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And his steps became so rapid, that Balsamo could barely 
keep up with him. The gate was opened, Philip proffered 
his explanation to the guard, and they both went through. 

When the gate was closed behind them, Philip stopped 
once more. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “one last word: we are now at the 
end; [ do not know what questions you will ask my sister; 
spare her at least the horrible scenes that may have taken 
place during her slumber; spare the purity of her soul, 
although she may have lost that of her body.” 

“Monsieur,” replied Balsamo, “listen to what I tell you 
here. I never penetrated the park beyond the clump of 
trees you see yonder, opposite the building where your 
sister lives; consequently, as I have already had the 
honour of telling you, I have never gone into Mademoiselle 
de Taverney’s room. As to the scene, the effects of which 
you fear on your sister’s spirits, these effects will be pro- 
duced on you alone, and one who is asleep, since, from this 
moment, without taking another step, I will order made- 
moiselle, your sister, to fall into a magnetic slumber.” 

Balsamo stopped abruptly, crossed his arms, turned 
toward the house in which Andrée dwelt, and remained 
perfectly still for a moment, his eyebrows knitted, and an 
expression of great will power overspreading his whole 
countenance, 

“Hold!” said he, letting his arms fall; ‘‘Mademoiselle 
Andrée must be asleep by this time.” 

Philip’s face expressed the doubts he felt. 

‘*Ah! you do not believe me?” replied Balsamo. ‘Well, 
then, wait. In order to prove to you that I need not enter 
her room, I will order her, all asleep as she is, to come 
down here to us, to the very spot where I spoke with her 
at our last interview.” 

“So be it,” said Philip; “when I see, I shall believe. 
Let us go into this walk and wait behind the hedge.” 

Philip and Balsamo went to the appointed place. Bal. 
samo reached out his arms toward Andrée’s apartments, 
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But scarcely had he made this movement, when a slight 
sound was heard in the neighbouring hedge. 

‘‘A man!” said Balsamo; “take care!” 

‘“Where, then?” said Philip, looking around for him 
whom the count had noticed. 

“There, in the coppice to the left,” said the latter. 

“Oh yes,” said Philip; “it is Gilbert, a former servant 
of ours.” 

“Have you anything to fear from this young man?” 

‘No, I believe not; but no matter. Stop, monsieur; if 
Gilbert is up, there may be others about, too.” 

All this time Gilbert was going away, frightened; for, 
seeing Philip and Balsamo together, he felt instinctively 
that he was lost. 

“Well, monsieur,” said Balsamo, ‘‘what are you going 
to do?” 

“Monsieur,” said Philip, experiencing, despite himself, 
a kind of magnetic charm that this man diffused around 
him, ‘‘monsieur, if really your power is great enough to 
lead Mademoiselle de Taverney to us, show this power by 
some kind of a sign, but do not bring my sister to so public 
a place as this, or the first comer may hear your questions 
and her answers.” 

“It is time,” said Balsamo, seizing the young man by 
the arm, and showing, him at the windew of the main 
corridor, Andrée, white and stiff. She had left her room, 
and, obedient to Balsamo’s order, was preparing to descend 
the staircase. 

‘Stop her, stop her!” said Philip, dazed and frightened 
at the same time. 

**So be it,” said Balsamo. 

The count reached out his arm in the direction of Made- 
moiselle de Taverney, who stopped at once. 

Then, like a statue on its way to a banquet of stones, 
after stopping a moment, she wheeled about abruptly, and 
went back into her room. 

Philip hastened after her; Balsamo followed him. Philip 
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CHAPTER CXLVI. 
THE REVELATION. 


Batsamo closed the door behind him, and appeared on the 
threshold just as Philip was looking at his sister with 
terror mingled with curiosity. 

‘Are you ready, chevalier?” demanded he. 

“Yes, monsieur, yes,” stammered Philip, trembling. 

“We can begin to question your sister, then?” 

“Tf you please,” said Philip, trying to relieve his 
breathing from the weight that seemed to press on his 
breast. 

“But, first,” said Balsamo, “look at your sister.” 

‘“*T see her, monsieur.” 

‘*You believe that she is asleep, do you not?” 

66Ves,” 

“And that, consequently, she has no consciousness of 
what is going on around her?” 

Philip did not answer, he only made a gesture of doubt. 

Then Balsamo went to the fireplace and lit a candle, 
which he passed before Andrée’s eyes without causing her 
to move an eyelid. 

“Yes, yes, she sleeps; but what a strange sleep! Mon 
Dieu!” said Philip. 

“Well, I will question her, or rather, since you have 
expressed a fear that I may ask her some unpleasant ques- 
tion, you may interrogate her yourself, chevalier.” 

‘“But I have already spoken, I have touched her, in fact; 
she did not seem to hear me or to feel my touch.” 

“It is because you are not in sympathy with her. I 
will make you so.” 
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Whereupon Balsamo took Philip’s hand and placed it in 
Andrée’s, At once the young girl smiled and murmured, — 

“Ah! itis you, brother?” 

‘“You see,” said Balsamo, “she recognises you now.” 

“Yes; how strange it is!” 

“Question her; she will answer.” 

“But if she, could not remember when she was awake, 
how can she now that she is asleep?” 

“It is one of the mysteries of science.” 

And Balsamo, sighing, sat down in an arm-chair in the 
corner. 

Philip remained immovable, his hand still holding An- 
drée’s. How could he begin his questions, which would 
probably result in the revelation of her dishonour, the 
name of the wretch on whom he might not be able to 
wreak his vengeance ? 

As to Andrée, she was in a sort of ecstatic calmness, and 
her face expressed a sensation of repose, rather than any 
emotion. 

Trembling from head to foot, he nevertheless, in obedi- 
ence to a glance from Balsamo enforcing him to begin, pre- 
pared to question his sister. 

But the more he meditated on this misfortune, and the 
more serious his face became, that of Andrée in the same way 
became clouded, and she herself opened the conversation. 

“Yes, you are right, brother; this great trouble affects 
the whole family.” 

Andrée thus gave utterance to the thought in Philip’s 
mind. 

Philip waited no longer after this beginning; he trem- 
bled as he spoke. 

“What trouble?” answered he, without realising what 
he was saying. 

You know very well, brother.” 

“ Make her tell; she will tell.” 

“How am I to make her?” 

Will her to speak, that is all,” 
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Philip looked at his sister, with this wish in his mind. 

Andrée blushed. 

“Qh,” said the young girl, “how wrong it was of you to 
think Andrée had deceived you.” 

‘You love no one then ?” asked Philip. 

“No one.” 

“Then it is not an accomplice. It is a villain with 
whom I must deal.” 

“T do not understand you, brother.” 

Philip looked at the count for his advice. 

“Urge her on,” said Balsamo. 

“How shall I urge her?” 

“Question her freely.” 

“ Without regard for the child’s modesty ?” 

“Oh! do not worry, when she awakes she will not re 
member anything about it.” 

“But can she answer my questions ?” 

“Do you see ?” demanded Balsamo of Andrée. 

Andrée trembled at the sound of this voice; she turned 
her dull eyes toward Balsamo. 

“ Not so clearly as if you were questioning me yourself; 
still I see.” 

“Well,” demanded Philip, “if you see, sister, describe 
to me minutely what took place the night that you 
fainted.” 

“Do not begin with this night of the 31st of May. It 
seems to me your suspicions date farther back than that. 
Now is the time for you to be enlightened once for all.” 

“ No, monsieur,” replied Philip, “it is unnecessary, and 
from this moment I believe what you tell me. He who 
has such power as you possess does not use it for any 
ordinary purpose. Sister,” repeated Philip, “tell me all 
that took place on the night in which you fainted.” 

“T do not remember,” said Andrée. 

“You hear, count ?”’ 

“She must remember, she must tell; order her to do so,” 

“But if she was asleep ?” 
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“Her mind was awake.” 

Then he rose, extended his hand toward Andrée, and 
with a frowning brow which indicated a doubling of his 
will power, — 

‘¢Remember,” said he, “I will it.” 

“T remember,” said Andrée. 

“Oh!” said Philip, wiping his forehead. 

“What do you want to know?” 

“Everything.” 

“From what time ? ” 

“From the time you went to bed.” 

“Do you see yourself?” said Balsamo. 

“Oh, yes, I see myself. I am holding the glass Nicole 
prepared for me in my hand. Oh Heaven!” 

“What ? what is the matter?” 

“Oh, wretched girl!” 

“Explain, sister, explain.” 

“This glass contains a drink that has been drugged. 
Should I drink it, I would be lost.” 

“A drink that has been drugged?” cried Philip; “for 
what purpose ?” 

“ Wait, wait.” 

“First the drug.” 

“T was carrying it to my lips; but at that moment —” 

“Well?” 

“The count called me.” 

“What count?” 

“He,” said Andrée, pointing toward Balsamo. 

“ And then ?” 

‘Then I put down the glass, and went to sleep.” 

“ After that? after that?” eried Philip. 

“T got up and went to join him.” 

‘Where was the count ?” 

“ Under the lime-trees opposite my window.” 

“Did the count not enter your room at all, sister?” 

“* Never.” 

Balsamo looked at Philip, and seemed to say, — 
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“You see now whether I was deceiving you.” 

‘And you said that you went to join the count ?” 

“Yes, I obeyed him when he called me.” 

“What did the count want of you?” 

Andrée hesitated. 

“Tell, tell,” cried Balsamo; “T shall not listen.” 

And he fell back on the chair, burying his head in his 
hands, to prevent hearing Andrée’s words. 

“Tell me what the count renee repeated Philip. 

“He wanted to ask me about — 

She hesitated again; one would have said that she feared 
she would hurt the count’s feelings. 

“Go on, sister, go on,” said Philip. 

“About a person who had escaped from his house 
and —” Andrée lowered her voice, — “ and has since died.” 

Low as Andrée had spoken, Balsamo either heard or 
imagined he heard these words, and he groaned aloud. 

Philip stopped; there was a moment’s silence, 

“ Keep on, keep on,” said Balsamo, “your brother wishes 
to know all; he must know all. After this man had gained 
the desired information, what did he do?” 

“He hastened away,” said Andrée. 

“Leaving you in the garden ? ” asked Philip. 

“Yes.” 

‘What did you do then ?” 

“As he went away, and as the power by which I was 
sustained went away with him, I fell.” 

“ Fainted ? ” 

“No, still asleep, but a very deep slumber.” 

“Can you remember what happened to you during this 
slumber ?” 

“T will try.” 

“Well, what was it? Tell us.” 

“A man came from out the hedge, took me in his arms, 
and carried me away.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Here, into my rooms.” 
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“ Ah !—and this man, can you see him ?” 

“Wait, yes, yes. Oh!” continued Andrée with a weary, 
disgusted look, “it is that little Gilbert again.” 

“ Gilbert ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He put me on my sofa.” 

“ After that ? ” 

“Wait —” 

“See, see,” said Balsamo, “I will it.” 

‘“‘He listens, he goes into the other room, he shrinks 
back alarmed, — he enters Nicole’s closet— Mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu!” 

“What!” 

“A man follows him, and I, who cannot get up, cannot 
defend myself, still asleep —” 

“ Who is this man ?” 

“Brother! brother!” 

And Andrée’s face expressed the deepest trouble. 

“Tell me who this man is,” ordered Balsamo, “I will 
it.” 

“The king,” murmured Andrée, “it is the king.” 

Philip shuddered, 

“Ah,” murmured Balsamo, “TI feared it.” 

“He comes up to me,” continued Andrée, “he speaks to 
me, he takes me in his arms, he embraces me. Oh my 
brother! my brother !” 

Great tears filled Philip’s eyes, and his hand grasped the 
sword Balsamo had given him. 

“Speak, speak!” said the count in a more commanding 
tone than ever. 

“Oh what good luck! He is troubled —he stops —he 
looks at me — he is afraid —he flees. Andrée is saved!” 

Philip breathed again, hanging on every word that fell 
from Andrée’s lips. 

“Saved! Andrée saved!” repeated he mechanically. 

“Wait, brother, wait.” 
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And the young girl sought Philip’s arm as if for sup. 
port. 

“ Afterward, afterward?” said Philip. 

“T had forgotten.” 

“What?” 

“There, there, in Nicole’s closet, a knife in his hand; 
I see him, pale as death!” 

66 Who? rp] 

“ Gilbert.” 

Philip held his breath. 

“He follows the king,” continued Andrée; “he closes 
the door behind him, he places his foot on the candle, 
which is burning a hole in the carpet; he comes toward me! 
Oh!—” The young girl lifted herself in her brother’s 
arms. Every muscle in her body grew stiff, as if ready to 
break. ‘Oh, the vile wretch!” said she at last, and she 
fell back, powerless. 

“My God!” said Philip, not daring to interrupt her. 

“It is he! it is he!” murmured the young girl. But 
reaching up to her brother’s ear, with flashing eyes and 
trembling voice, “You will- kill him, Philip, will you 
not?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the young man, leaping up; and he 
hit and overturned a table covered with pieces of china. 
They were all broken to bits. 

In the confusion of this noise, another sound, mingled 
with the shaking of the partitions, was heard; but a cry 
from Andrée rose above all the rest. 

“What is that?” said Balsamo; “a door has been 
Opened.” 

“Have wé been overheard?” cried Philip, sword in 
hand. 

“Tt was he, he!” cried Andrée, “still he!” 

“Who, then, is ‘he’ ?” cried the young man. 

“Gilbert, still Gilbert! Ah! you will kill him, Philip, 
you will kill him?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” cried the young man. 
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And he rushed into the antechamber, sword in hand, 
while Andrée fell back upon the sofa. 

Balsamo hastened to the young man and seized him by 
the arm. 

“Careful, careful, monsieur; you do not wish your secret 
to become public. It is day now, and the echoes in a 
palace reach far.” 

“Oh Gilbert! Gilbert!” cried Philip; “and he was in 
hiding all the time; he heard us. I could kill him! May 
misfortune attend the wretch!” 

“Yes, but silence; you will find the young man. You 
must think of your sister. See, she begins to feel fatigued, 
after experiencing so many emotions.” 

“Oh yes, I understand her sufferings by the force of my 
own; this frightful, irreparable misfortune! Oh monsieur, 
monsieur! I shall die from its effects! ” 

“On the contrary, monsieur; you shall live for her, for 
she needs you, she loves you, only. Love her, pity her, 
keep her carefully. And now,” continued he, after a few 
moments’ silence, “you need me no longer, do you?” 

“No, monsieur; forgive ‘my suspicions, forgive my 
offences; still, all this trouble was indirectly caused by 
you. ” 

“T make no excuses for myself; but you forget what your 
sister told you.” 

“What did she say? I have lost my head.” 

“Had I not come, she would have taken the drugged 
drink that Nicole prepared for her, and then it would 
have been the king. Would that misfortune have been 
greater?” 

“No, monsieur, it would have been the same in any 
case. I see plainly that we are fated. Awaken my sister, 
monsieur.” 

“But she would see me; she would perhaps imagine 
what has happened. It would be better for me to awaken 
her, as I put her to sleep, at a distance.” 

“Thanks! thanks |” 
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~Then I will say adieu, monsieur.” 

“One word more. You are a man of honour?” 

“Oh, you wish it kept secret?” 

“Count!” 

“That is quite an unnecessary injunction, monsieur. 
First, because I am a man of honour; next, having made 
up my mind to have nothing more to do with people, I 
shall at once forget them and their secrets. At the same 
time, monsieur, count on me, if I can ever be of service to 
you. But no, no, I am of no use to any one; I am not 
needed in the world any longer. Adieu, monsieur, adieu.” 

And bowing to Philip, Balsamo cast one more glance at 
Andrée, whose head had fallen back with all the symptoms 
of grief and weariness. 

“Oh science!” murmured he, “what victims are sacri- 
ficed on your altars for naught?” 

And he disappeared. 

As he went away, Andrée gradually recovered her senses. 

She raised her head, heavy as if made of lead, and, look- 
ing at her brother, in perplexity, — 

“Oh Philip!” murmured she, “what has been going on?” 

Philip choked back his tears, and, smiling bravely, — 

“Nothing, sister,” said he. 

“Nothing ?” 

66 No. ” 

“And yet I seem to have been mad, and to have 
dreamed.” 

“Dreamed? and what have you dreamed, my dear, good 
Andrée?” 

“Qh! Doctor Louis, Doctor Louis, brother!” 

“Andrée,” cried Philip, pressing her hand, “you are 
pure as the day; but everything accuses you, everything 
ig against you; a dreadful secret is laid on us two. I 
will go and hunt up Doctor Louis, and get him to tell the 
dauphiness that you are attacked by a fit of homesickness, 
and that only a visit at Taverney will overcome it; and 
then we will go to Taverney rather than anywhere else. 
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Then we two down there, all by ourselves, loving each 
other, consoling each other ~” 

“Yet, brother,” said Andrée, “if I am as pure as you 
say —” 

“Dear Andrée, J will explain all that; in the mean time, 
get ready for our departure.” 

“But my father?” 

“My father?” said Philip, soberly, “my father? That 
is my affair; I will prepare him.” 

“He will go with us, then?” 

“Father? Oh, impossible, impossible! Just we two, 
Andrée, by ourselves, I say.” 

“Oh! how you frighten me, my dear! how you alarm 
me, brother! how I suffer, Philip! ” 

“God is everywhere, Andrée,” said the young man, “so 
take heart. I will run and find the doctor, As for you, 
Andrée, it is grief because you have left Taverney, grief 
which you would conceal from madame the dauphiness, 
which has caused your illness. Come, come, sister, be 
brave; our honour 1s at stake.” 

And Philip hastened to embrace his sister, for he him- 
self was choking with suppressed emotion. 

Then he picked up his sword, which he had let fall, 
placed it in its sheath with trembling hands, and rushed 
out on to the landing. 

A quarter of an hour later he knocked at the door of 
Doctor Louis, who, while the court was at Trianon, lived 
at Versailles, 
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CHAPTER CXLVII. 
DOCTOR LOUIS’S LITTLE GARDEN. 


Doctor Louis, at whose door we have left Philip, was 
walking in a little garden enclosed between four high 
walls, which formed part of the dependencies of an old 
convent of the Ursulines, transformed into a storehouse for 
the dragoons of the king’s household. 

Doctor Louis was reading, as he walked, the proofs of a 
new book which he was in process of publishing, stooping 
from time to time to pull up the weeds from the path in 
which he was walking, or from the garden on either side; 
for he had a fine instinct of symmetry and order. 

A single servant, a little surly, like all servants of busy 
men, who do not like to be disturbed, took charge of the 
doctor’s house. At the noise which the brass knocker, 
ringing under Philip’s hand, made, she went to the door 
and partly opened it. 

But the young man, instead of stopping to parley with 
the servant, pushed open the door and went in. Once 
within the passage, he perceived the garden, and in the 
garden the doctor. 

Then, paying no attention to the words or the cries of 
the watchful guardian, he rushed into the garden. 

At the sound of his steps, the doctor raised his head. 

“Ah!” said he, “is it you?” 

“Pardon me, doctor, for having forced an entrance, 
and invaded your solitude; but the time you foresaw has 
arrived; I need you, and I come to claim your assistance.” 

“T promised it to you, monsieur,” said the doctor, “and 
I will keep my promise.” 

Philip bowed, too agitated to trust his voice. 
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Doctor Louis took in the situation. 

“How is the invalid?” he asked,-uneasy at Philip’s 
pallor, and fearing some catastrophe would end this 
drama. 

“Very well, thank God, doctor; and my sister is so 
good, and so pure a girl, that indeed God will not be 
unjust enough to send to her suffering and danger.” 

The doctor looked at Philip as if to question him; his 
words seemed a continuation of his denials of the evening 
before. ; 

“Ts she, then, the victim of some surprise, or of some 
plot?” 

“Yes, doctor, victim of an infamous plot.” 

The practitioner clasped his hands and raised his eyes 
toward heaven. 

“Alas!” said he, “we live in frightful times in this 
respect, and the nations need a physician as well as the 
individuals.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, ‘‘let them come. Noone would be 
more rejoiced to see them than I; but in the mean time —” 

And Philip made a gesture of sadness. 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, “I see you are one of those who 
think crime can be revenged by violence and murder.” 

“Yes, doctor,” calmly replied Philip, “I am one of 
those.” 

“A duel,” sighed the doctor, “which, even should you 
kill the offender, would not restore your sister’s honour to 
her, and which, should you be killed, would only plunge 
her into despair. Ah! monsieur, I believed you to be a 
just man; I thought you had an intelligent heart. It seems 
to me that I heard you express the desire of keeping this 
thing secret.” 

Philip placed his hand on the doctor’s arm. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “you are strangely mistaken in 
me; I have well balanced reasoning powers, since they 
spring from deep convictions and a pure conscience. I do 
not wish to avenge myself, but to fight for the right; I 
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do not wish to expose her to abandonment and death by 
getting myself killed, but to avenge her by killing the 
guilty wretch.” 

“Would you, a gentleman, kill him? become an 
assassin?” 

“Monsieur, had I seen him ten minutes before the 
crime, gliding like a robber into that chamber, into which 
his low station allowed him not even the right of placing 
his foot, and had I killed him then, every one would have 
said that I did right.. Why, then, should I spare him 
now? Has his crime made him sacred?” 

“So this sanguinary plot is embedded in your mind, 
placed firmly in your heart?” 

‘Embedded, placed firmly! I shall certainly find him 
some day, wherever he may hide, and on that day I tell 
you, monsieur, I shall kill him like a dog, without pity 
and without remorse.” 

“Then,” said Doctor Louis, “then you would commit a 
crime as odious as the one he committed himself, or per- 
haps even more so; for one never knows to what:lengths 
an imprudent word or a coquettish movement, escaping 
from a woman, may impel the desire and the inclination 
of aman. Assassinate him! when other reparations are 
possible, when a marriage—” 

Philip raised his head. 

“ Are you not aware, monsieur, that the Taverney-Rouges 
date from the Crusades, and that my sister is of as high 
rank by birth as an infanta or an archduchess? ” 

“Yes, I understand, and the criminal is not in the same 
position; he is low-born, —a clodhopper, as you men of 
high rank would call him. Yes, yes,” continued he, with 
a bitter smile, “God has made men of a certain inferior 
clay, that they may be killed by other men more delicately 
organised. Yes, you are right, monsieur; kill him, kill 
him.” 

And the doctor turned his back upon Philip, and began 
to pull up the weeds here and there in his garden.” 
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Philip folded his arms. 

‘Doctor, listen to me,” he said; ‘‘this is no question of 
a seducer, to whom a flirt has given more or less encourage- 
ment; this is no question of a man tempted and lured on 
as you describe him. The guilty man is a miserable de- 
pendent of ours, who, after having eaten the bread we 
gave him of our compassion, that night, taking advantage 
of a factitious slumber, of a fainting fit, of death, as it 
were, has traitorously, cowardly defiled the purest, holiest 
of women, whom by daylight he would not have dared 
look in the face. Before a tribunal, this wretch would 
certainly be doomed to death. Well, I myself will judge 
him as impartially as a court of justice, and I will kill him. 
Now, doctor, will you, who are considered so generous, so 
great, make me pay for a service I ask of you, or impose a 
condition upon me? In rendering it to me, will you do 
like those who seek to oblige, and at the same time help 
themselves in serving others? If such is the case, doctor, 
you are not the upright man I have respected; you are 
only an ordinary man, and, despite the contempt in which 
you now hold me, I am superior to you,— I who, without 
reserve or regret, have confided my whole secret to you.” 

“You say,” replied the doctor thoughtfully, ‘‘you say 
the culprit has fled?” 

‘Yes, doctor; doubtless he had divined that the revela- 
tion would soon take place. He heard himself accused, 
and immediately took to flight.” 

“Well, now what do you wish of me, monsieur?” said 
the doctor. 

‘‘Your assistance in getting my sister away from Ver- 
sailles, that we may envelop in a still darker, more silent 
shadow this dreadful secret, whose revelation would bring 
such dishonour upon us.” 

“T will impose upon you one condition only.” 

Philip drew back. 

“Listen,” continued the physician, with a-gesture that 
imposed silence; “hear me! A Christian philosopher, of 
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whom you have made a confessor, is obliged to impose 
upon you, not a condition in return for service rendered, 
but one required by the rights of moral obligations. 
Humanity is a duty, monsieur, it is not a virtue. You 
speak to me of killing a man; it is my duty to prevent 
you by all the means in my power, as I would have pre- 
vented the execution of the crime that has been committed 
against your sister. So, monsieur, I beg you to give me 
your oath.” 

“Oh! never, never!” 

“You will do it?” cried Doctor Louis, vehemently, 
“you will do it, man of blood? See above all the hand of 
God, and do not attempt to direct the blow yourself. You 
say the culprit was in your power?” 

‘Yes, doctor; by opening a door, could I have known 
he was there, I should have encountered him face to face.” 

“Well, he has fled, he is afraid; his punishment has 
begun. Ah! you laugh; what God does seems weak to 
you. Remorse is inadequate, in your opinion. Wait, 
wait! you shall remain with your sister, you shall not 
pursue the culprit! If you encounter him,—that is to 
say, if God places him in your power, well, I also am a 
man, — in that case you will see.” 

“Monsieur, monsieur, will he not always fly from me?” 

“Who knows? eh, mon Diewf An assassin flees, an 
assassin seeks a hiding-place, an assassin fears the scaf- 
fold; and yet, as if he were magnetised, the sword of 
justice draws the guilty one, who finally falls under the 
hand of the executioner. Besides, it is not a question now 
of giving up all that you have undertaken so painfully. 
Should you kill this man, you would merely succeed in 
arousing the curiosity of all the inquisitive gossips with 
whom the circle in which you move is filled, and whom 
you could never convince of your sister’s innocence. Such 
an act on your part would only result in a public avowal 
of the crime, and in a scandalous report of its punishment. 
No, no, have confidence in my judgment, keep silence, 
conceal this misfortune,” 
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“But when I have killed this wretch, who will know 
that I have killed him in behalf of my sister?” 

“A cause for the murder would be sought for.” 

“Well, so be it, doctor. I will obey, I will not pursue 
the culprit; but God will be just. Oh yes, God uses im- 
punity as a bait; God will restore him to my sight.” 

“Then God will have condemned him. Give me your 
hand, monsieur.” 

“There it is.” 

“What must we do for Mademoiselle de Taverney? Tell 
me?” 

‘*We must seek to excuse her to the dauphiness, on the 
plea of homesickness, the air, the court.” 

“hat can easily be done.” 

“Yes; that will be your duty, and I intrust it to you. 
Then I will take her to some distant part of France, to 
Taverney, perhaps, far from all eyes, from all suspicions.” 

“No, no, monsieur, that would be impossible. The poor 
child needs constant care and consolation; she will require 
all the help of science. Let me find a place for her near 
here, in a small village I know, —a retreat a hundred-fold 
better concealed, a hundred-fold safer, than the wild country 
whither you would take her.” 

“Oh, doctor, do you think so?” 

“Yes, I think so, and with reason. Suspicion always 
moves away from the centre, as the circles made by a stone 
thrown into the water increase in size; yet the stone does 
not move away, and when its undulations cease, no one 
thinks of hunting for it, buried as it is under the depth 
of the water.” 

“Well, doctor, begin your part of the work.” 

“From to-day, monsieur.” 

‘‘Forewarn the dauphiness.” 

“This very morning.” 

“ And about the rest?” 

“Within twenty-four hours you shall have my answer.” 

“Oh thanks! doctor; you are a perfect Godsend!” 
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“Well, young man, now that all is arranged between us, 
do your part; return to your sister, comfort her, protect 
her.” 

And the doctor, after having followed Philip’s retreat- 
ing figure with his eyes until he was out of sight, resumed 
his walking, his proofs, and his clearing of his little 
garden. 
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CHAPTER CXLVITI. 
THE FATHER AND SON, 


Wuen Philip returned to his sister, he found her very 
much agitated, — much excited. 

“Dear one,” said she to him, ‘‘I have been thinking, 
during your absence, of everything that has happened to 
me since that dreadful time; it is a gulf that will swallow 
up all that is left of my reason. Let me see, you have seen 
Doctor Louis?” 

“T have just been to his house, Andrée.” 

“That man brings a terrible accusation against me; is it 
true?” 

“He is not wrong, my sister.” 

Andrée turned pale, and her white, tapering fingers 
twitched nervously. 

“The name,” she then said, ‘tthe name of the coward 
who has wronged me?” 

“My sister, you must forever be ignorant of it.” 

“Oh Philip! you do not speak honestly; Philip, you do 
not act as your conscience dictates. The name! I must 
find it out, so that, feeble as I am, with nothing left for 
me but prayer, I may call down on the criminal all the 
wrath of God! The name of that man, Philip!” 

‘My sister, let us never speak of that.” 

Andrée took hold of his hand and looked him in the 
face. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘‘that is the way you answer me, you 
who wear a sword —” 

Philip paled at this exhibition of anger, and then re- 
pressed his own indignation. 

**Andrée,” he said, ‘‘I am unable to tell you that; I do 
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not know myself. Secrecy is ordered me by the destiny 
that weighs us down; this secret, if exposed, would com- 
promise our family honour, —a last gift of God which 
we should carefully guard.” 

‘But this man, Philip, this man who mocks at us, this 
man who defies us! —Oh, my God! this man who laughs 
fiendishly at us, perhaps, in his obscure hiding-place! ” 

Philip wrung his hands and, looking up to heaven, did 
not reply a word. 

“That man,” cried Andrée, redoubling her anger and 
indignation, “perhaps I know that man. In a word, 
Philip, let me describe him to you; I have already de- 
scribed his strange influence over me; I believe you have 
already sought him.” 

“That man is innocent; I have seen him, I have proved 
it. So seek no further, Andrée, seek no further.” 

“Philip, let us ascend still higher than this man, will 
you not? Let us go even to the highest ranks of powerful 
men of this kingdom; let us mount even to the king!” 

Philip put his arms around the poor child, sublime in 
her ignorance and her indignation. 

“Well,” he said, “both of those you have named while 
awake you have named when asleep; both of those that 
you accused with the ferocity of virtue, you justified when 
you saw the crime committed, so to speak.” 

“Then I have named the guilty one?” said she, with 
flaming eyes. 

“No,” replied Philip, “no, do not question me more; 
imitate me, submit to destiny; the misfortune is irrepara- 
ble; it is doubled by the impunity of the criminal. But 
hope, hope! God is above all, God reserves for the op- 
pressed a mournful joy which is called vengeance.” 

“Vengeance!” murmured she, frightened by the terrible 
emphasis Philip gave to the word. 

“In the mean time calm yourself, my sister; shake off 
the grief and shame my foolish curiosity has aroused in 
you. If I had known! oh if I had known!” 
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And he buried his head in his hands in deep despair. 
Then he suddenly looked up. 

“What have I to complain of?” said he, with a smile. 
‘““My sister is pure, she loves me; she has never betrayed 
my confidence or affection. My sister is young, like my- 
self, kind, as I am; we will live together, we will grow 
old together. United, we will boldly face the whole 
world!” 

In proportion as the young man talked consolingly, 
Andrée grew gloomy; she bowed her pale face, and assumed 
an attitude of fixed despair, which Philip tried bravely to, 
overcome. 

‘You always speak of just us two,” she said, fixing her 
blue eye penetratingly on her brother’s calm face. 

‘‘Of whom do you wish me to speak, Andrée?” keeping 
his same expression. 

“But—we have a father; how will he treat his daughter? ” 

“T have told you this evening,” replied Philip coldly, 
‘*to forget all grief and fear, to cast aside, as the wind 
blows away the mists of early morning, all remembrances 
and all affection except that which I give you. In short, 
my dear Andrée, you are loved only by me in this world, 
and I only by you. Poor, forsaken orphans, why should 
we submit to the yoke of gratitude or of relationship? 
Have we received either favours or protection from our 
father? Oh!” added he, with a bitter smile, “‘you know 
my inmost thoughts, the feelings of my heart. If we ought 
to love him of whom you speak, I would say to you, ‘Love 
him!’ Tam silent, Andrée; refrain from saying more.” 

‘‘Then, brother, what am I to think?” 

‘Sister, in great misfortunes we often remember words 
spoken to us when we were too young to understand thei: 
‘Fear God!’ Oh yes, we are cruelly reminded of God: 
‘Respect your father.’ Oh sister, the strongest proof of 
the respect ls can give each other is to efface him from 
our memory.” 

“That is true,” murmured Andreé sadly, and sank back 
in the easy-chair. 
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“My dear, we will not waste time in idle words; collect 
all your possessions. Doctor Louis has gone to find 
madame the dauphiness, and to warn her of our departure. 
You already know the reason he will assign, —the need of 
a change of air,—your inexplicable illness. Get every- 
thing together, I repeat, for our departure.” 

Andrée rose. 

“The furniture?” she said. 

“Oh, no; linen, clothes, jewelry.” 

Andrée obeyed. 

First she placed the boxes in the closet in order; 
arranged the clothes in the wardrobe, where Gilbert had 
hidden; then she took some jewel-cases, which she was 
preparing to put in the principal box. 

“What is that?” said Philip. 

“It is the casket of jewels sent to me by the king for 
my presentation at court, at Trianon. 

Philip grew pale on realising the richness of the gift. 

‘“With these jewels, only,” said Andrée, “we can live 
in affluence anywhere. I have been told that the pearls 
alone are worth one hundred thousand francs.” 

Philip closed the case. 

“They are very valuable indeed,” said he; and, taking 
the case from Andrée’s hands, “I think there are some 
other jewels, sister,” he added. 

“Oh, my dear, they cannot be compared to these; they 
adorned, however, the toilet of our good mother, fifteen 
years ago. The watch, the bracelets, the ear-rings, are set 
with brilliants. There is also the portrait. Father wished 
to sell them all, because, he said, they were no longer 
fashionable.” 

“Still, they are all that we have left to us now,” said 
Philip; “our only resource. Sister, we will melt the gold 
and sell the jewels around the portrait; we shall thus have 
twenty thousand francs, which ig quite enough for the 
unhappy.” 

“But — this case of pearls is mine,” said Andrée. 
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“Never touch the pearls, Andrée; they would burn you. 
Every one of these pearls is of such a kind that it would 
scar any forehead it touches.” 

Andrée shuddered. 

‘*T will take charge of the case, and give it to the one to 
whom it belongs. I tell you truly it is not ours, and we 
certainly do not wish to pretend it is, do we, Andrée?” 

‘*As you will, brother,” said Andrée, trembling with 
shame. 

“Dear sister, dress yourself for your last visit to madame 
the dauphiness; show yourself calm, respectful, affected, 
at leaving such a kind protectress.” 

“Oh, yes, I am indeed affected,” murmured Andrée, 
much moved; ‘‘it is one of the bitterest griefs caused by 
my misfortune.” 

“For myself, Iam going to Paris, sister, and I will come 
back here towards evening; as soon as I return, I will take 
you away. Pay all that you owe here.” 

‘‘Nothing, nothing. There was Nicole; she has fled. 
Ah, I forgot little Gilbert!” 

Philip shook, and his eyes flashed. 

“You owe Gilbert?” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Andrée, innocently; ‘‘he has furnished me 
with flowers ever since the beginning of the season. 
Besides, as you have told me yourself, often I have been 
unjust and harsh toward this lad, who, after all, has 
always been polite. I will recompense him differently.” 

‘“‘Do not seek Gilbert,” murmured Philip. 

“Why not? He must be in the garden. I will send 
for him there.” 

“No, no, you would only be wasting precious time. But 
I, as I go along the drives, will come across him. I will 
speak to him, I will pay him.” 

‘Then that will be settled all right.” 

“Yes; adieu until evening.” 

Philip kissed the hand of the young girl, who sprang 
into his arms. He felt her heart beating against his in 
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this sweet embrace, and without any further delay he 
started for Paris, where the carriage left him before the 
door of the little house in the Rue Cog-Heron, 

Philip knew he would find his father here. The old 
man, since his strange disagreement with Richelieu, found 
life at Versailles insupportable; and he sought, like all 
people of superabundant spirits, to beguile mental torpor 
by the excitement of moving about from place to place. 
In fact the baron, when Philip rang at the entrance of the 
court-yard, was pacing the little garden and the adjoining 
court, swearing frightfully. He started at the sound of 
the bell, and ran to open the gate himself. As he expected 
no one, this unforeseen visit filled him with hope; the un- 
happy man in his fall caught at every branch. He received 
Philip, therefore, with a feeling of disappointment mixed 
with curiosity. But he had no sooner seen his interlocu- 
tor’s face than its baneful pallor, its rigid lines and com- 
‘pressed lips, froze the reservoir of questions with which he 
was prepared to deluge him. 

“You?” said he, simply; “and by what chance?” 

“T shall have the honour of explaining that to you, 
monsieur,” said Philip. 

“Good! Is it a serious matter?” 

“Serious enough; yes, monsieur.” 

“This boy has always a ceremonious way enough to dis- 
turb any one. Is it misfortune or good luck that brings 
you here?” 

“It is misfortune,” said Philip, soberly. 

The baron trembled. 

“Are we wholly alone?” demanded Philip. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Are you willing to have us go into the house, 
monsieur? ” 

“Why not out in the open air, under these trees?” 

“Because there are certain things that cannot be spoken 
of under the open sky.” 

The baron looked at his son, obeyed @ silent gesture from 
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him, and, affecting to be unmoved, even smiling, he fol- 
lowed him into the salon on the ground floor, whose door 
Philip had already opened. When the doors were carefully 
closed, Philip awaited a gesture from his father before 
commencing the conversation, and when the baron had 
comfortably settled himself in the best arm-chair in the 
room, — 

“Monsieur,” said Philip, “my sister and myself are 
going to take leave of you.” 

“How is that?” said the baron, greatly surprised. 
“You—you go away! And the service ?” 

“There is no more service for me, monsieur; as you know, 
the king’s promises have not been fulfilled, happily.” 

“That is a happily that I do not understand.” 

“ Monsieur !” 

“Explain it tome! How can you be happy at not being 
colonel of a fine regiment? You carry your philosophy to 
an extreme.” 

“YT would carry it far enough not to prefer dishonour to 
fortune; that is all, But let us not enter, if you please, 
monsieur, into considerations of this kind.” 

“Enter there, pardieu/” 

“T entreat you,” replied Philip, with a firmness that 
signified, “I will not do so.” 

The baron frowned. 

“And your sister? Is she likewise oblivious of her duty? 
her attendance on madame?” 

‘*'These are the very duties that must give way to others, 
monsieur.” 

“Of what nature, if you please?” 

“Of the most imperative necessity.” 

The baron rose. 

“Only foolish people make enigmas,” grumbled he. 

“Ts what I have told you indeed an enigma to you?” 

‘‘Absolutely,” replied the baron, with a coolness that 
astonished Philip. 

‘*T will explain, then: my sister has gone away beeause 
she was obliged to flee to escape dishonour.” 
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The baron burst out laughing. 

“ Mon Dieu! what model children I have!” said he. 
“The son gives up all hope of a regiment because he fears 
dishonour; the daughter gives up an assured position 
because she fears dishonour. Truly, I have returned to 
the days of Brutus and Lucretia! In my time, —a miser- 
able time, doubtless, and not equal to these fine days of 
philosophy, — when a man saw dishonour in the distance, 
and when, like you, he carried a sword, and had taken 
lessons from two masters and three provost-marshals, he 
avenged the first dishonour at the point of his sword.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, it is hardly the thing to speak in this way to a 
philanthropist, who does not like to see blood flow; but 
officers are not born exactly to be philanthropists.” 

“Monsieur, I know as well as you the necessity that 
a point of honour imposes upon us; but the shedding of 
blood will not redeem.” 

“Phrases, mere phrases of philosophy!” cried the old 
man, becoming actually majestic in his irritation. “I 
believe I was going to say, of a coward.” 

“You did well not to say so,” replied Philip, pale and 
trembling. : 

The baron proudly met the implacable and menacing look 
of his son. 

“T said,” replied he, “and my logic is not so bad as they 
would make me believe,—I said that all the dishonour 
in this world comes, not from an action, but from what is 
said of the action. Ah! it is thus: commit a crime before 
the blind, the deaf, or the dumb, and would you be dis- 
honoured? You will answer me by the absurd quotation, 
‘The crime, not the scaffold, makes the disgrace.’ It is 
very well to talk to children, or women, in that way, but 
to a man, mordieu/ one speaks a different language. For 
the sake of argument, allow me this supposition. If the 
blind man has seen, the deaf has heard, the dumb man 
has spoken, you seize your sword, and you tear out the 
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eyes of the one, the tympanum of another, and you cut out 
the tongue of the third; that is the way for a gentleman 
of the house of Taverney-Rouge to reply to an attack of 
dishonour.” 

‘A gentleman of that name knows that the first of the 
things he ought not to do is to commit a dishonourable 
action, that is why I will not reply to your arguments. 
Only it occasionally happens that opprobrium originates 
from an inevitable piece of misfortune; that is the situa- 
tion in which my sister and myself are placed.” 

‘“*T proceed to your sister. If, according to my way of 
reasoning, man ought never to flee from a thing which he 
can combat and overcome, a woman also ought to keep 
firm. Of what worth is virtue, monsieur and philosopher, 
except for repulsing the attacks of vice?” 

And Taverney began to laugh. 

‘“‘Mademoiselle de Taverney is afraid, is she not? She 
feels very weak.” 

Then Philip suddenly drew nearer. 

“Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘Mademoiselle de Taverney has 
not been weak; she has been overcome; she has succumbed; 
she has fallen into a trap.” 

‘*Into a trap?” 

“Yes. Keep, I beg you, a little of that heat which 
animated you just now, to blast those wretches who have 
so cowardly plotted the ruin of that spotless honour.” 

‘*T do not understand you.” 

“You soon will understand. A coward, I tell you, 
has shown some one into Mademoiselle de Taverney’s 
chamber.” 

The baron grew pale. 

‘SA coward,” continued Philip, ‘‘has willed that the 
name of Taverney—mine, yours, monsieur—should be 
marred by an indelible stain. Come, where is your youth- 
ful sword, to shed a little blood? Is not the thing worth 
the trouble?” 

“Monsieur Philip!” 
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“Ah, do not fear! I accuse no one; I know no one. 
The crime was plotted in the dark, executed in the dark; 
its result shall be hidden in darkness, too. I will it; I, 
who interpret in my own way the glory of our house.” 

‘‘But how do you know?” cried the baron, recovering 
from his stupor by the allurement of a shameful ambition, 
of an ignoble hope. “By what token have you conceived 
this?” 

“No one who shall see my poor sister in a few months 
will ask for any further tokens?” 

“Then, Philip,” erted the old man, his eyes full of joy, 
‘“‘then the good luck and glory of our house have not 
departed; then we shall triumph.” 

“Then — you are indeed the man I believed you,” said 
Philip, with supreme disgust; “ you have betrayed yourself, 
and you have failed in intelligence from the standpoint of 
a judge, as you have failed in heart, from that of your 
son.” 

“Tnsolent!” 

“Enough,” replied Philip. ‘*Fear to evoke by speaking 
so loud the ghost of my mother, too unconscious of all 
this, alas! in her present state; she who, had she lived, 
would have watched over her daughter.” 

The baron lowered his eyes before the dazzling fire which 
shone in those of his son. 

“My daughter,” replied he, after a moment, “will never 
leave me against my will.” 

“My sister,” said Philip, “will never see you again, 
father.” 

“Has she said so?” 

“She herself sent me to tell you so.” 

The baron wiped his whitened, moist lips with trembling 
hands. 

“So be it,” said he. 

Then, shrugging his shoulders, — 

“T have been unfortunate in my children,” said he; “a 
fool and a brute.” 

. VOL. III.— 29 
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Philip made no answer. 

“Good, good,” continued Taverney. “I need you no 
longer; go, if your essay is recited.” 

“T have still two things to say to you, monsieur.” 

“Speak |” 

“The first is this: the king has given you a case of 
pearls.” 

“To your sister, monsieur.” 

“To you, monsieur. Besides, it matters little, my sister 
does not wear such jewels. Mademoiselle de Taverney is 
no prostitute; she begs you to return the case to the donor. 
Or, as you fear to offend his Majesty, who has done so 
much for our family, to keep the case yourself.” 

Philip handed the casket to his father. The latter took 
it, opened it, looked at the pearls, and put it on the 
chiffonier. 

“Next?” said he. 

“Then, monsieur, as we are not rich, since you have 
either pledged or perhaps spent, our mother’s property,— 
for which I do not reproach you, God forbid !—” 

“Tt would be better,” said the baron, grinding his teeth. 

“But, in short, as we have only Taverney left of this 
moderate inheritance, we beseech you to choose between 
Taverney and this little establishment in which we are 
sitting. Dwell in one, and we will take the other.” 

The baron rumpled his lace frill with rage, which was 
shown only by the moving of his fingers, the moisture on 
his forehead, the trembling of his lips. Philip himself 
did not notice this agitation; he had turned away his face. 

“TY prefer Taverney,” replied the baron. 

“Then we will take the hotel.” 

“When shall you leave?” 

“This very evening. No, immediately.” 

Philip bowed. 

“At Taverney,” continued the baron, “one can be a king 
with three thousand francs. I shall be twice king.” 

He reached his hand toward the chiffonier, took the 
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casket, and put it in his pocket; then he went toward the 
door. Suddenly, turning back with an evil leer, — 

“Philip,” said he, “I will allow you to sign our name to 
the first treatise on philosophy you may publish. As to 
Andrée, for her first production, advise her to call it Louis 
or Louise; it is an honourable name,” and he went out, 
sneering. 

Philip, with bloodshot eyes, with burning brow, grasped 
the hilt of his sword, murmuring, — 

“Oh God, give me patience! help me to forget!” 
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CHAPTER OXLIX. 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Arter having written, with the scrupulous care charac: 
teristic of him, a few pages of his “ Réveries d’un Prome- 
neur Solitaire,” Rousseau finished his frugal breakfast. 

Although a retreat in the delightful garden of Ermenon- 
ville had been offered him by Monsieur de Girardin, 
Rousseau, hesitating to submit to the slavery of the great, 
as he called it, in his mania of misanthropy, still dwelt in 
the little apartment house in the Rue Plastriére that we 
know already. 

As for Thérése, having put her little house in order, she 
was just going to market with her basket. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning. The housekeeper, 
in accordance with her usuai custom, had asked Rousseau 
what he would like for dinner that day. 

Rousseau emerged from his reverie, slowly turned his 
head, and looked at Thérése like a man only half awake. 

“Whatever, you plesse,” said he, “provided there are 
cherries and flowers.” 

“Perhaps,” said Thérése, “if they are not too expensive.” 

“Very well,” said Rousseau. 

“For in short,” continued Thérése, “I do not know 
whether what you do is no longer of any value; but it 
seems to me you do not receive as much in payment for it 
as you used.” 

“You are mistaken, Thérése. I am paid the same price; 
but I get tired, and work less, and then my bookseller is 
in arrears, to the extent of half a volume, with me.” 

“You will see that this one will make you a bankrupt 
again,” 
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“We will trust not; ha is an honest man.” 

“ An honest man, an honest man! You think that, when 
you have said that, you have said all?” 

“ At least I have said much,” replied Rousseau, suiiling; 
“for I could not say that of every one.” 

“That is not strange: you are so cross!” 

“Thérése, we are wandering from the question.” 

“Yes, you wish cherries, gourmand; you want flowers, 
sy barite.” 

“What would you: have, my good housewife?” replied 
Rousseau, with angelic patience; .“‘ my heart and head are so 
bad that, as I cannot go out, I would like at least to enjoy 
the bounties that God so freely distributes over the fields.” 

Truly, Rousseau was pale and exhausted, his listless 
hands turned over the leaves of a book, which he was not 
even reading. 

Thérese shook her head. 

“All right, all right,” said she. “Iam going out for an 
hour; don’t forget that I have put the key under the door- 
mat, and that if you want anything —” 

“Oh, I shall not go out,” said Rousseau. 

“T know very well that you will not go out, since you 
ean hardly stand up; but I mention it that you may know 
whete to find it in case apy one calls during my absence, 
for should you hear the bell ring, you must unlock the 
door. You know I never ring.” 

“Thanks, good Thérése, thanks. Now, start along.” 

The housewife went out grumbling, as usual; but the 
noise of her heavy, slow steps was heard on the staircase 
for some time. 

No sooner was the gate safely closed, than Rousseau took 
advantage of his solitude to stretch himself luxutiously on 
his chair; he watched the birds, which were peoking at a 
little piece of bread on the window seat, and drew in Jong 
draughts of the stnshine, which streamed in between the 
chimneys of the neighbouring houses. His yoting and 
lively thoughts were no sooner set at liberty than they 
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spread their wings, like the sparrows after their joyful 
tepast,. 

Suddenly the gate creaked on its hinges, and interrupted 
the sweet reverie of the philosopher. 

“What,” said he, “back already! Can I have slept 
while only thinking that I was indulging in day dreams?” 

The door of his study opened gently in its turn. 

Rousseau was sitting with his back toward the door; 
convinced that it was Thérese who had entered, he did 
not change his position. There was a moment’s silence. 
Then, in the midst of this silence, — 

‘*Pardon, monsieur,” said a voice, which made the phi- 
losopher start. 

Rousseau turned quickly around. 

“Gilbert!” said he. 

“Yes, Gilbert; once more I crave your pardon.” 

It was Gilbert, indeed. 

But Gilbert, pale, his hair dishevelled, scarcely conceal- 
ing under his disordered clothes his thin and trembling 
limbs; Gilbert, in a word, whose appearance made Rous- 
seau tremble, and drew from him an expression of pity, 
which closely bordered on uneasiness. Gilbert had the 
fixed and gleaming eyes of hungry birds of prey; a smile 
of affected timidity contrasted with this look, as would the 
upper part of the eagle’s solemn head with the lower 
portion of the cunning head of a wolf or a fox. 

“Why do you come here?” cried Rousseau vehemently, 
for he did not like untidiness, and considered it in others 
an indication of an evil purpose. 

“Monsieur,” replied Gilbert, ‘‘I am hungry.” 

Rousseau shuddered on hearing the sound of this voice, 
uttering the most terrible word in human speech. 

“And how did you get in here?” he said; “the door was 
shut.” 

“Monsieur, I know that Madame Thérése is in the habit 
of leaving the key under the door-mat; I waited for 
Madame Thérése to go out, for she does not like me, and 
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would perhaps have refused to receive me, or to let me 
come near you; then, knowing that you were here alone, I 
came up. I took the key from its hiding-place, and here 
I am.” 

Rousseau raised himself on the arms of his chair. 

“Hear me,” said Gilbert, “one moment, only one 
moment! I give you my oath I deserve to be heard.” 

“Let me see,” said Rousseau, stupefied at the sight of 
this face, which no longer bore any expression of the feel- 
ings common to most,people. 

“T ought to begin by telling you that I am driven to 
such an extremity that I do not know whether to steal, to 
kill myself, or to do something still worse. Oh! do not fear 
me, my master and protector,” said Gilbert, with a voice 
full of gentleness; “for I believe, on further reflection, 
that I shall die without having to kill myself. During 
the last week, in which I have been flying from Trianon, 
I have traversed the woods and the plains without eating 
anything, except raw vegetables or the wild fruit in the 
woods. I am completely exhausted; I am ready to fall 
from fatigue and lack of vitality. As for stealing, I cer- 
tainly should not attempt anything of the sort in your 
house; I love it too well, monsieur. As to the third thing, 
oh! in order to accomplish that —” 

“Well?” said Rousseau. 

“Well, it needs resolution, which I have come here to 
seek.” 

“Are you mad?” cried Rousseau. 

“No, monsieur; but I am very unfortunate, much dis- 
couraged, and I should have drowned myself in the Seine 
this morning, had not a reflection prevented me.” 

‘*What was it?” 

“Something you yourself have written: ‘Suicide is a 
robbery committed on the human race.’” 

Rousseau looked at the young man as if to say to him, 
“Are you so conceited as to think I had you in mind ix 
writing that?” 
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“Oh, I understand,” murmured Gilbert. 

“T do not believe so,” said Rousseau. 

“You mean to say, ‘ Would your death, you, a miserable 
wretch, who are nobody, who possess nothing, who do 
nothing, be an event?’” 

“T am not thinking of that,” said Rousseau, ashamed of 
being understood so well; “but you are hungry, I believe?” 

“Yes, so I have said.” 

“Well, then, you, who know so well where the door is, 
know also where the bread is kept; go to the cupboard, 
take some bread, and go away.” 

Gilbert did not move. 

“Tf you do not wish bread, if you seek money,— I do not 
believe you would be wicked enough to maltreat an old 
man who was your protector in the very house in which 
you have taken refuge, — be satisfied with this little.” 

And, feeling in his pocket, he drew out some pleces of 
money and offered them to him. 

Gilbert repulsed his hand. 

“Oh!” said he, with bitter grief, “it is not a question 
of either money or bread; you did not understand what I 
meant when I spoke of killing myself. If I do not take 
my life, it is because now my life may be of use to some 
one; it is because my death would rob some one, monsieur. 
You, who know so well all the social laws, all natural 
obligations, I appeal to you, monsieur, is there in this 
world any tie which can bind a man who wishes to die 
to life again?” 

“There are many of them,” said Rousseau. 

“Ts one of these ties that of being a father?” murmured 
Gilbert. “Look at me when you answer me, Monsieur 
Rousseau, that I may read your reply in your eyes.” 

“Yes,” stammered Rousseau, “yes, certainly; but why 
do you ask such a question?” 

‘Monsieur, your words shall be a law to me,” said 
Gilbert. “Weigh them carefully, I entreat you, monsieur. 
I am so unfortunate that I would like to take my life; 
but — but I have a child.” 
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Rousseau started from his chair in astonishment, 

“Oh! do not jeer at me, monsieur,” said Gilbert, humbly. 
“You may think your words would only prick my heart, 
but in reality they would wound it like so many sword 
thrusts. I tell you again, I have a child.” 

Rousseau looked at him without replying. 

“But for that, I should be dead already,” continued 
Gilbert. ‘In this perplexity I said to myself that you 
would advise me wisely, and I came to you.” 

“But,” demanded Rousseau, “why should I advise you, 
I? Did you come to me when you committed the fault?” 

“Monsieur, this fault,” and Gilbert, with a strange 
expression, drew nearer to Rousseau. 

“Well?” said he. 

“This fault,” said Gilbert, “there are people who call it 
a crime.” 

“A crime! All the more reason, then, for vour not 
speaking about it to me. Iam a man, like yourself, and 
not a father confessor, Besides, what you tell me does 
not surprise me in the least; I have always foreseen that 
you would turn out badly. You have a corrupt nature.” 

“No, monsieur,” replied Gilbert, shaking his head sadly; 
“no, monsieur, you are mistaken. My mind is unnatural, 
or rather perverted. I have read many books which have 
expatiated on the equality of castes, the pride of spirit, the 
dignity of instincts. These books, monsieur, were signed 
by such illustrious names that a poor countryman like me 
might well be led astray. I am lost.” 

“Ah! I see the drift of your conversation, Monsieur 
Gilbert.” 

“What?” 

“You blame my teaching. Have you not free will?” 

“T do not blame it, monsieur; I told you what I had 
read. I blame my own credulity. I believed; I fell. 
There are two causes for my crime ; you are the first, and 
I come first to you. I shall next go to the second, but in 
ita turn, all in good time.” 
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“Well, what do you wish me to do?” 

“TI ask for neither gift, shelter, nor bread, although { 
am an outcast and hungry; no, I seek moral support; I 
ask the sanction of your teachings; I ask you to restore to 
me, by a word, all my strength, which is broken, not by 
inanition in my legs and my arms, but by doubt in my soul. 
Monsieur, I adjure you tell me if it is the pain of hunger 
in the muscles of my stomach which I have experienced 
for the last week, or the torture of remorse in the functions 
of my mind. In perpetrating this crime, monsieur, I have 
caused a child to be born. Now, tell me, must I tear my 
hair out in my bitter despair, and roll in the dust, crying, 
‘Forgive,’ or must I utter the words of the woman in the 
Scriptures, ‘I have but done as all the rest; let him that 
is better than I cast the first stone.” In a word, Monsieur 
Rousseau, you, who must have felt as I feel, consider this 
question. Tell me, is it in accordance with nature’s laws 
for a father to desert his child ? ” 

No sooner had Gilbert uttered that word than Rousseau 
became paler than Gilbert himself, and his features worked 
convulsively. 

“What right have you to speak thus to me?” he 
stammered. 

“ Because, being at your house, Monsieur Rousseau, under 
this roof whose hospitality you have given to me, I have 
read what you have written on this subject; because you 
have declared that children born in shame belong to the 
State, which ought to take care of them. Ina word, be- 
cause you have always been regarded as an upright man, 
although you have abandoned the children who have been 
born te you.” 

“ Wretch,” cried Rousseau, “you have read my book, and 
you use such language in speaking to me !” 

‘Well, what then?” said Gilbert. 

‘Then you have a bad spirit joined to a bad heart.” 

‘‘ Monsieur Rousseau !” 

“You have misunderstood my book as you have also 
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comprehended life and its questions amiss; you have 
skimmed only the surface of the pages, as you have beheld 
only the exterior of my face. Ah! you expect to make me 
an accomplice in your crime, by quoting to me from the 
books that I have written, by saying to me, ‘You con- 
fess you too have done this, therefore I can do it.’ But, 
monsieur, what you do not know, what you have not 
read in my books, what you have not even guessed at 
in them, is the fact that the whole life of him whom 
you have taken fora model, this life of pain and sorrow, 
I could exchange for an existence of joy, frivolity, and 
ease. Have I less talent than Monsieur Voltaire? could I 
not produce as much as he? Even working less hard than 
I have done, could I not sell my books at as high a price as 
he, and make the money run into my coffers, keeping 
always part of my wealth for the use of my publishers ? 
Do you not know that gold attracts gold? I might have 
kept a carriage and taken a young and beautiful mistress to 
drive in it, and this luxury, you may be sure, would not 
have exhausted the reservoirs of poetry in my soul. Have 
I no passions? Speak! Search my eyes, in which, al- 
though my years number sixty, the fire of youth and am- 
bition still glows. You, who have read or copied my 
books, consider, call to your mind the fact, that despite 
declining years, despite most real and serious misfortunes, 
my heart, still young, seems to have inherited all the 
strength of the other parts of my constitution, that I might 
the better endure life’s hardships. Burdened with infirmi- 
ties which keep me from walking, I still feel more vigour 
and vitality for enduring sorrow than in the flower of my 
life I ever experienced in the enjoyment of the rare pleas- 
ures which God has given me.” 

“T know all that, monsieur,” said Gilbert, “I have been 
with you and I have realised the truth of what you tell 
me.” 

“Then, if you have been with me, if you have under- 
stood so well, has not my life a meaning to you that otherg 
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cannot perceive? Does not this strange self-denial, which 
is not natural to me, explain to you that I wished to 
expiate —? ” 

“ Expiate! ” murmured Gilbert. 

“Have you not understood,” continued the philosopher, 
“that, having been foreed by this misery to make an ex- 
treme determination at first, 1 have never since found any 
other excuse for this resolution than disinterestedness and 
a continuance in my unhappy condition. Have you not 
seen that I have punished my spirit by humiliating it? 
For my spirit was to blame; my spirit, which could find 
refuge only in contradictions for its justification; while, on 
the other hand, I punished my soul by an unending 
remorse.” 

“Ah!” cried Gilbert, “this is the way you answer me. 
You, philosophers, who fling your precepts at the rest of the 
world, you drive us to despair, and then blame us if we are 
angry with you. Eh! what avails your humiliation to me, 
while it is secret, — your remorse, as long as you conceal it ? 
Oh woe, woe to you, monsieur! May the crimes commit- 
ted in your name descend again upon your own head! ” 

“Upon my head, you say! Curses and punishment at 
the same time, for you forget the punishment; oh! that 
would be too much. Would you, who have sinned like me, 
condemn yourself as severely as you have me?” 

“Even more severely,” said Gilbert, “for my own punish- 
ment will be terrible; for now I have no longer any faith 
inanything. I shall let my adversary, or rather my enemy, 
kill me; a suicide which my unhappiness counsels, my con- 
science forgives; for now my death is no longer a robbery 
committed on humanity, as you wrote in a sentence which 
you yourself do not believe.” 

“Stop, wretch!” said Rousseau, “stop. Have you not 
already done evil enough in your foolish credulity ? Must 
you do still more by stupid scepticism? You mentioned 
a child to me? you told me that you were, or rather were 
going to become, a father ?” 
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“T said so,” reiterated Gilbert. 

“Do you know what it is,’ murmured Rousseau in a 
low voice, “to drag with you, not to death but to shame, 
creatures born to inhale the free pure air of virtue, which 
God bestows as a dowry upon every one at his birth? 
Now, hear all the shocking details of my condition. When 
T forsook my children, it was because I thought that society, 
always jealous of any superiority in its members, would 
fling this wrong in my face as an infamous reproach. 
Then I sought justification for myself in contradictions. 
I, who had not known what it was to be a father, spent ten 
years of my life in advising mothers how to bring up their 
children, I, who had been weak and corrupt, wrote trea- 
tises for my country on good citizenship. Then one day 
the executioner, who avenges society, the country, and 
orphans, unable to reach me, seized my book and burned 
it as a living shame to the country whose atmosphere it 
had poisoned. Come, decide, judge, seek out. Have I 
done right ? have I given bad advice ? You do not answer, 
God, who himself holds the unfailing scales of right and 
wrong, would be perplexed to decide it. But I myself 
find an answer, deep in the heart that beats in my breast: 
‘Woe to you, unnatural father, who have forsaken your 
children. Woe to you if you meet a young prostitute who 
mocks you with her light laugh at the street corners, for 
perchance she may be your own daughter, whom hunger 
has impelled to this shameful life. Woe to you if you 
meet the thief who has just been arrested with his guilt 
fresh upon him, for perhaps he is the son you abandoned, 
whom hunger has driven to crime.’ ” 

After these words, Rousseau, who had arisen, fell back 
in his chair. 

“ And yet,” continued he in a broken voice which had an 
accent of prayer, “I haye not been as guilty as they think. 
I have seen a mother without any compassion, an accom- 
plice in my sin, forget, even as animals forget, and I have 
said to myself, ‘God lets the mother forget, it must be 
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right for her to forget.’ Well, I was in error then, and 
you, who have heard me say to you what I have never said 
to any other person, to-day, you must not be left in error.” 

“That is to say,” continued the young man knitting his 
brows, “ you would never have forsaken your children had 
you had the means of supporting them ?” 

“Only rigid necessity; no, never, I give you my oath, 
never!” And Rousseau solemnly raised his trembling 
hands toward heaven. 

“Ts twenty thousand francs,” said Gilbert, “enough to 
support a child ?” 

“ Yes, it is enough,” said Rousseau. 

“Well,” said Gilbert, “J thank you, monsieur; I know 
now what to do.” 

“And in any case, young as you are,” said Rousseau, 
‘you can support your child by your labour. But you 
spoke of a crime; you will be sought, pursued, perhaps — ” 

‘Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well, hide yourself, my child. The little room in the 
attic is always open to you.” 

“TI love you, my dear master,” said Gilbert, “and your 
offer fills me with joy. I ask only a temporary shelter 
from you. As to my food, I shall earn it. You know I 
am not an idler.” 

“ Well,” said Rousseau with an uneasy air, “if the thing 
is settled, go up to your room. Only Madame Rousseau 
must not see you here. She never goes up to the attic; 
for, since you left us, we never lock up anything. Your 
pallet is still there. Arrange it as best you can.” 

“Thanks, mousieur; under these circumstances [ shall 
be much happier than I deserve.” 

“Now, is that all you wish ?” said Rousseau, looking 
toward the door. 

“No, monsieur, one word more, if you please.” 

“ Speak |” 

“ At Luciennes you accused me once of having betrayed 
you. I would hetray no one, monsieur; I was following 
my love.” 
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Speak no more of that. Is that all?” 

“Yes. Now, monsieur, when one does not know the 
address of some one living in Paris, can one obtain it?” 

Doubtless, if the person is well known.” 

‘He of whom I am speaking is well known.” 

‘‘ His name ? ” 

“ Monsieur the Count Joseph Balsamo.” 

Rousseau shuddered, he had not forgotten the meeting 
in the Rue Plastriére. 

“ What do you wish of this man?” asked he. 

“Quite a simple thing. I accused you, my master, of 
being the moral cause of this crime, since I thought I was 
only obeying a natural law.” 

“ And I have undeceived you?” cried Rousseau, treme 
bling at the thought of his responsibility. 

‘You have at least enlightened me.” 

“Well, what do you mean ?” 

“That my crime had a physical, as well as a moral 
cause.” 

“ And is the Count of Balsamo the physical cause ?” 

‘Yes, I have imitated examples; I have seized an occa- 
sion; and in doing so have acted like a wild animal rather 
than a man. You are the example; Monsieur the Count 
Balsamo is the occasion. Do you know his address ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Give it to me, then.” 

“Rue Saint-Claude, au Marais.” 

“Thanks, I will go first to him.” 

“Take care, child,” cried Rousseau, holding him back, 
“he is a deep, powerful man.” 

“Do not fear, Monsieur Rousseau, I have made up my 
mind, and you have taught me to restrain myself.” 

“Quick, quick, go up-stairs. I hear the door of the 
court-yard opening. It is doubtless Madame Rousseau 
coming back. Hide yourself in the attic until she has 
come in here again, then go out.” 

“Where is the key, please ?” 
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“Qn the nail in the kitchen, as usual.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur, adieu.” 

“Take some bread, I will get you some work to do this 
evening.” 

“Thanks!” 

And Gilbert slipped out so quickly that he reached the 
attic before Thérese had climbed the first flight of stairs. 

Provided with the precious address which Rousseau had 
given him, Gilbert was not long in carrying out his plan. 

Indeed, Théréese had no sooner closed the door than the 
young man, who from his attic door had observed all her 
movements, descended the stairs with as much speed as if 
he had not been already so weakened by his long fast. 
His head was filled with hopeful plans, vengeance dominat- 
ing and overshadowing all other emotions, with its com- 
plainings and accusations. 

He arrived at the Rue Saint-Claude in a condition hard 
to describe, 

As he entered the court-yard of the hotel, Balsamo was 
just escorting the Prince de Rohan thither, who was paying 
his generous alchemist a visit. As the prince was render- 
ing his last words of thanks to Balsamo, the poor, ragged 
fellow slid in like a dog, not daring to look around him, 
for fear of being dazzled. 

The carriage of Prince Rohan was awaiting him at the 
boulevard. The prelate slowly crossed the court-yard that 
separated him from his carriage, and drove rapidly away 
as soon as its door was closed upon him. Balsamo had 
followed him with a melancholy look, and, when the car- 
riage had disappeared, he turned toward the steps. Upon 
the stairs was a kind of beggar in an attitude of supplica- 
tion. Balsamo went up to him; although his lips were 
silent, his expressive face questioned him. 

“A quarter of an hour’s audience, please, count,” said 
the young man in ragged clothes. 

“Who are you, friend?” said Balsama, with the greatest 
gentleness. 
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“Do you not recognise me?” asked Gilbert, 

“No; but it makes no difference, Come in,” replied 
Balsamo, not at all disturbed either by the strange 
appearance of the suppliant, or by his clothing or his 
importunity. 

Going before him, he took him into the first room they 
encountered, where, after they had seated themselves, 
without any change either in his voice or his expression, 
he said, — 

“Did you ask if I recognised you?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Indeed, it seems to me as if I had seen you somewhere.” 

“At Taverney, monsieur, when you came there, the 
evening of the day before the arrival of the dauphiness.” 

“What were you doing at Taverney?” 

“T was living there.” 

“Asa family servant?” 

“No; as a member of the family.” 

“You have left Taverney?” 

“Yes, monsieur, nearly three years ago.” 

‘And you came —?” 

“To Paris, where at first I studied with Monsieur 
Rousseau at his house; after which I had a situation in 
the Trianon gardens as an assistant florist-gardener, under 
the protection of Monsieur de Jussieu.” 

“You quote two well-known names. What do you want 
of me?” 

“T will tell you.” And, making a pause, he looked 
steadily at Balsamo. 

“Do you remember,” continued he, ‘of having been at 
Trianon the day of the great storm, six weeks ago next 
Friday?” 

Serious as he already was, Balsamo became even more 
sober. 

“Yes, I remember,” said he; “did you, by chance, see 
me there?” 

“T saw you.” 
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“Then you have come here to be paid for the secret?” 
said Balsamo, in a threatening tone. 

“No, monsieur; it is more for my interest to keep the 
secret than for yours.” 

“Then you are he named Gilbert?” said Balsamo. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

Balsamo fixed a long and penetrating look on the young 
man, whose name recalled so terrible an accusation. He 
was surprised, he who knew men so well, at the com- 
posure of his bearing and the dignity of his words. 

Gilbert stood before a table, without leaning against it 
or deriving any support from it; one of his tapering hands, 
white despite his rural labour, was hidden in his breast, 
the other fell gracefully at his side. 

“T read in your face,” said Balsamo, “what your object 
was in coming here. You know that a dreadful charge has 
been made against you by Mademoiselle de Taverney, that, 
by the aid of science, I have compelled her to tell the truth. 
You are going to reproach me for this testimony, are you 
not? this calling forth of a secret, which, but for me, would 
have been shrouded in the darkness of the grave?” 

Gilbert merely shook his head. 

“Yet you would have been wrong,” continued Balsamo; 
“for, even admitting that I had any desire of denouncing 
you without being forced by my own interest to do so, — 
I, who was accused of the wrong myself, —admitting 
that I would have betrayed you like an enemy, that I had 
attacked you, while I might have been satisfied only to 
have defended myself,—admitting all this, you have no 
right to say a word, for you have committed a cowardly 
deed.” 

Gilbert tore his breast with his nails, but made no reply. 

“If you are imprudent enough to walk in the streets of 
Paris, aS you are now doing,” replied Balsamo, “the 
brother will pursue you, the sister will have you killed.” 

“Oh! as to that, it is of little consequence,” said 
Gilbert. 
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“What! of little consequence to you?” 

“Yes. I loved Mademoiselle ‘Andrée, —I loved her as 
she will never again be loved; but she despised me, — me, 
who have always thought of her so respectfully; she 
despised me, — me, who have twice held her in my arms, 
without daring even to kiss the hem of her dress.” 

“So that is the case, and that is the respect you have 
paid her. You have avenged yourself for her scorn by 
what? by a secret attack.” 

“Oh, no, no! I did not plan this attack! An occasion 
for committing the crime was provided for me.” 

“By whom?” 

“By you.” 

Balsamo drew back as if a serpent had stung him. 

“By me?” he cried. 

“By you; yes, monsieur, by you!” repeated Gilbert. 
“Monsieur, you put Mademoiselle Andrée to sleep, and 
then you fled. In proportion to the distance between her 
and you, as you went away, her limbs failed her. Finally, 
her strength deserted her entirely, and she fell. I then 
took her in my arms, to carry her back to her room; I felt 
her body touching mine; a statue had become alive. I, 
who loved her, I yielded to my love. Am I, then, as 
wicked as I am thought to be? I ask you, —you, the 
cause of my misfortune.” 

Balsamo conveyed a look, filled with pity and sadness, 
upon Gilbert. 

“You are right,” said he; “I am the cause of your crime, 
and this young girl’s misfortune.” 

‘And, instead of trying to repair it, you, who are so 
great that you should also be good,— you have increased 
the unhappiness of this young girl, you have exposed the 
culprit to death.” 

“It is true,” replied Balsamo; “‘you speak wisely. For 
Some time, you see, I have been an unfortunate man, and 
all my schemes, on leaving my brain, have become threaten- 
ing and injurious. That is true of misfortunes which I 
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also have undergone, and which you do not comprehend. 
At the same time, that is no reason why I should make 
sthers suffer. WhatcanIdo for you? Tell me,” 

‘“‘T ask some means of reparation from you, Monsieur 
le Comte, for all this crime and trouble.” 

“You love this young girl?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“There are many kinds of love. What is the nature of 
yours?” 

“Before possessing her, I loved her distractedly; now, 
I love her passionately. I should die of grief if she 
received me in anger; I should die of joy would she let 
me only kiss her feet.” 

“She is of noble birth, yet she is poor,” said Balsamo, 
reflectively. 

46 Yes,” 

“Still, her brother is a fine man, who is little affected by 
the empty privilege of high birth, What would happen 
if you asked of him his sister’s hand in marriage?” 

‘‘He would kill me,” replied Gilbert, coldly; ‘‘yet, as I 
desire death more than I fear it, if you advise me to make 
this demand, I will do so.” 

Balsamo reflected. 

“You are a man of spirit,” said he, “and you may still 
be considered a man of spirit, although your deeds, apart 
from my complicity, are truly crimina]. Well, go, and seek, 
not Monsieur Taverney the son, but Monsieur le Baron 
Taverney, his father, and tell him, tell him — listen atten- 
tively —that the day on which he will allow you to marry 
his daughter you will bring her a dowry.” 

“T cannot say that, monsieur; I have nothing.” 

“And I, I tell you that you shall bestow upon her a 
dowry of a hundred thousand crowns, which I will give 
you in reparation for the trouble and the crime for which 
you blame me.” 

“He would not believe me; he knows that I am poor.” 

“Well, then, if he should not believe you, you shall show 
him these bank-notes, and he will doubt no longer.” 
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As he said these words, Balsamo opened the table drawer 
and counted out thirty bank-notes, each worth ten thousand 
francs. Then he passed them to Gilbert. 

‘And is that money?” asked the young man. 

Read.” 

Gilbert looked eagerly over the writing on the bills he 
held in his hands, and realised that Balsamo had spoken 
truly. A joyful light shone in his eyes. 

“Tt might be possible,” cried he; “but no, such gener- 
osity would be too sublime.” 

“You are distrustful,” said Balsamo. “It is quite 
natural; but learn to discriminate among the objects of 
your mistrust. Take this hundred thousand crowns and 
go to Monsieur de Taverney.” 

“Monsieur,” said Gilbert, ‘‘such a sum to be given 
simply on my word? I cannot believe in the reality of 
this gift.” 

Balsamo took a pen and wrote: — 


“T give as dowry to Gilbert, the day on which he shall sign the 
marriage contract with Madeinoiselle Andrée de Taverney, the sun 
of one hundred thousand crowns, which I have intiusted to him in 
advance in the hope of a happy transaction. 

‘‘ JOSEPH BALSAMO.”? 


‘*Take this paper, go, doubt no longer.” 

Gilbert received the paper with trembling hands. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I owe such good fortune to you 
that henceforth you shall be a God on earth to me.” 

“There is only one God whom we should worship,” re- 
plied Balsamo, gravely; “and it is not I. Go, friend.” 

“One last favour, monsieur.” 

** What is it?” 

“Give me fifty francs.” 

“You ask me for fifty francs, while you hold three 
hundred thousand in your hand?” 

“These three hundred thousand will not be mine,” said 
Gilbert, ‘until the day on which Mademoiselle Taverney 
consents to marry me.” 
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“ And what will you do with fifty francs?” 

“I will buy a decent coat, in which to present myself 
at the baron’s.” 

“Wait, my friend, here it is,” said Balsamo; and he 
gave him the fifty francs for which he had asked. 

Upon this he dismissed Gilbert with a bow, and with 
the same slow, sad step he went back into his apartments. 
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CHAPTER CL. 
GILBERT’S PRGJECTS. 


Once in the street, Gilbert’s feverish imagination cooled 
somewhat; for during the latter part of the count’s con- 
versation his fancy had carried him into the realm of the 
probable, and even beyond that, into that of the possible. 

Once in the Rue Pastourel, he sat down on a milestone, 
and, looking around him to assure himself that no one was 
watching him, he drew the bank-notes from his pocket, 
quite crumpled from the pressure of his hand. 

Then a dreadful thought passed through his mind, and 
even made the perspiration come on his forehead. 

“Well,” said he, looking at the bank-notes, “if this man 
has not deceived me, if he has not laid a snare for me, if 
he does not send me to certain death, under the pretext of 
procuring unfailing happiness for me, if he has not treated 
me as sheep are treated, in luring them to the slaughter 
with a bunch of flowering herbs. I have heard that there 
are a great many counterfeit bank-notes in circulation, by 
the aid of which rowés of the court deceive the opera girls. 
Let me see if the count has tried to dupe me.” And he 
took one of the ten thousand franc notes from the bundle; 
then, going to a merchant’s and showing him the bill, 
asked him for the address of a banker who would change 
it for him, as his master, he said, had told him to do so. 

The merchant turned it over and over, greatly admiring 
it, for the sum was immense, and his shop quite small. 
Then he told him that the banker whose services he re 
quired lived in the Rue Sainte-Avoie. 

So the note was good. 
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Gilbert, happy and beside himself with joy, immediately 
gave the reins to his imagination, and tied the bundle of 
notes tightly in his handkerchief; and seeing in the Rue 
Sainte-Avoie the shop of a dealer in second-hand clothes, 
he went there and made a purchase with twenty-five francs, 
—that is to say, with one of the two louis that Balsamo 
had given him. He selected an entire suit of maroon 
cloth, whose fitness pleased him, a pair of black silk 
stockings, a little faded, and a pair of shoes with bright 
buckles. A tolerably fine shirt completed the outfit, which 
was neat rather than expensive, and Gilbert cast an admir- 
ing glance at his reflection in the clothier’s mirror. Then, 
leaving his old clothes in addition to the twenty-five francs, 
he put the precious handkerchief in his pocket, and passed 
from the old-clothes dealer’s shop to that of the hair- 
dresser, who, in less than a quarter of an hour, succeeded 
in making Balsamo’s protégé’s head stylish, and even hand- 
some in appearance. 

At last, when all these operations were completed, Gil- 
bert went into a baker’s shop, near the Place Louis XV., 
and bought two sous’ worth of bread, which he ate hastily 
on his way to Versailles. At the fountain of the Con- 
férence he stopped to take a drink of water. Then he 
resumed his journey, refusing the importunities of the 
coachmen, who could not see why a young man so well 
attired should wish to save fifteen sous at the expense of 
his shoe polish. What would they have said, had they 
known that this young man, who was thus travelling on 
foot, was carrying three hundred thousand francs in his 
pocket. 

But Gilbert had his own reasons for travelling on foot. 
In the first place, because he had firmly resolved not to 
spend a sou more than was absolutely necessary; also the 
need he felt of being alone, that he might the more easily 
indulge in reverie and soliloquy. 

God only knows what happy dreams filled the head of 
the lad during the two hours and a half which he spent on 
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the road. In this time he had travelled more than four 
leagues, without realising the distance, or feeling at all 
tired, so powerful was his organisation. He formed all 
his plans, and decided to begin the conversation something 
after this fashion. To approach Taverney, the father, 
with lofty words; then, when he should have obtained the 
baron’s sanction, to interview Mademoiselle Andrée with 
such eloquence that not only would she forgive him, but 
also she would at once conceive a great respect and affec- 
tion for the author of-the pathetic discourse that he had 
prepared. 

As he dwelt upon all this in his thoughts, his hopes 
gradually surmounted all his fears, and it seemed impos- 
sible to Gilbert that a girl in Andrée’s condition would 
hesitate to accept the reparation offered by love; more 
particularly as the love was accompanied by a dowry of a 
hundred thousand crowns. 

Gilbert, in building all these castles in Spain, was as 
innocent and simple as any child of the primitive races. 
He forgot all the wrong that he had done, —he who was 
perhaps, after all, nore honourable than he had been con- 
sidered. All his forces ready, he arrived at the grounds 
of Trianon with his heart in his mouth. Once there, he 
was ready for anything; for Philip’s first outbreak of 
wrath, which he trusted his generous offer would soon dis- 
pel; of Andrée’s scorn, at first, which his love would soon 
overcome; for the cold haughtiness of the baron, which 
his gold must dissolve. 

Indeed, Gilbert, although he had grown up in the 
country, far from people and the customs of society, intui- 
tively perceived that three hundred thousand francs in one’s 
pocket would be a sure armour against all weapons. He 
feared Andrée's sufferings most of all; he mistrusted his 
own weakness in the face of this misfortune, —a weakness 
that would take from him a part of the means necessary for 
his success. 

He entered, then, into the gardens, looking about him, 
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not without a pride that became him well, at the gardeners, 
yesterday his companions, to-day below him in the social 
scale. 

His first question was about the Baron de.Taverney. He 
addressed, naturally, the servant on duty at the offices. 

“The baron is not at Trianon,” answered he. 

Gilbert hesitated a moment. 

“And Monsieur Philip?” asked he. 

“Qh! Monsieur Philip has gone away with Mademoiselle 
Andrée.” 

“Gone away?” cried Gilbert, in dismay. 

66 Yes.” 

“Then Mademoiselle Andrée has gone away?” 

“Five days ago.” 

“To Paris?” 

The servant made a gesture which signified, ‘I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

““What! do you know nothing about it?” cried Gilbert. 
“Mademoiselle Andrée has gone without letting it be 
known where she went? She must have had some reason 
for going.” 

‘“‘How foolish!” said the servant, evincing little respect 
for Gilbert’s maroon coat. “Of course, she would not 
have gone without some reason for doing so.” 

“Why did she go, then?” 

‘“‘For a change of air.” 

‘“‘For a change of air?” repeated Gilbert. 

“Yes; it seemed that the climate of Trianon did not 
agree with her, and the doctor ordered her to go away.” 

It was useless to question further; it was evident that 
the servant on duty had told him all he himself knew about 
Mademoiselle de Taverney. 

Still, Gilbert, stupefied, could not believe his own ears. 
He hastened to Andrée’s room, and found the door closed. 
Bits of glass, pieces of straw and of hay, threads from the 
mattress on the floor, everything spoke of a departure. 

Gilbert went into his old room, which he found just as 
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he had left it. Andrée’s window was open to admit the 
air, and he could see into the antechamber. The apart- 
ment was quite empty. 

Gilbert gave way to a paroxysm of grief. He beat his 
head against the wall, wrung his hands, and rolled on the 
floor. Then, like a madman, he rushed out from the garret 
and down the staircase, flying along as if he had wings; 
he pushed his way into the woods, his hands clutching his 
hair, and with screams and oaths he flung himself down 
behind the hedge, cutsing his life and those who had 
bestowed it upon him. 

“Oh, it is all over!” murmured he; “God will not let 
me find her again. God will let me die of remorse, 
despair, and love; thus I shall expiate my crime, and 
avenge her whom I have injured. Where can she be? 
At Taverney ? Oh! I will go there, I will go there! I 
will go to the ends of the earth! I will climb to the 
clouds if needs be! Oh! I will find some trace of her, and 
I will follow it, should I fall on the road from hunger and 
fatigue.” 

After a while he resumed his journey, and entered Paris 
at about seven o’clock in the evening. That is the hour 
at which the crowd in Paris go out to walk up and down 
the paths in the Champs Elysées, between the early even- 
ing fogs and the artificial light, which makes the days in 
that city twenty-four hours in length. 

The young man, in compliance with the resolution he 
had made, boldly went at once to the Rue Coq-Héron, and 
knocked without a moment’s hesitation. 

Silence, only, answered him. He redoubled his blows 
with the knocker, but to no effect. 

Then, as this last resource on which he had counted 
failed, filled with rage, he beat his body, which suffered 
much less than his mind, with his hands, and turned 
abruptly at the street corner, pushed the spring of Rous- 
seau’s door, and went up the stairs. The handkerchief 
which contained the thirty bank-notes had also the attic 
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key tied in it, Gilbert jumped into the room ag he would 
have plunged into the Setoe bad it been flowing along in 
that place 

Then, a8 the evening was beautiful, and fleeey clouds 
wate floating in the blue sky, as the fragrance from the 
lime and chestnut trees was watted to his senses, as the 
bats beat notwelessly against the panes of the little win- 
dows, Gilbert, restored to a consciousness of life and its 
blessings by all these softening influences, approached the 
window, and, seeing through the trees the pavilion of the 
arden where he had found Andrée, whom once be thought 
forever lost to him, felt as if his heart would break, and 
fell almost fainting against the edge of the gutter, his eyeg 
dimmed with vague and stupid contemplation, 
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CHAPTER CLL 


A VAIN STRUGGLE, IN WHICH GILBERT FINDS THAT IT IB 
EASIER TO COMMIT A CRIME THAN TO OVERCOME A 
PREJUDIOE. 


In proportion as Gilbert’s grief diminished, his plana 
became more definite and decisive. In the mean time, the 
increasing darkness prevented his distinguishing any of the 
objects around him. Then an overwhelming longing pos- 
sessed him to see the trees, the house, the paths, now 
indistinguishably massed together in the dim light, while 
over all the air hung as over an abyss. 

He remembered how one evening, in happier times, 
when he had wished to find out about Andrée, to see her, 
to hear her speak, even at the risk of his life, as he had 
not at that time recovered from his illness following the 
3ist of May, he had glided down the length of the gutter, 
from the upper floor to the ground, until he reached the 
blessed garden itself. 

At that time he had run great danger in penetrating into 
that house where the baron dwelt, where Andrée was so 
well protected; and yet, despite the peril, Gilbert recalled 
to his mind the sweetness of the situation, and the joy 
with which his heart beat, at the sound of her dear voice. 

“Suppose I try it again,” he thought; “for a last time 
travel the sanded paths on my knees, and search for the 
footprints of my dear mistress.” 

This word, which would have caused such frightful 
results had it been overheard, Gilbert pronounced almost 
aloud, taking a strange pleasure in speaking it. Gilbert 
interrupted his monologue to look intently at the place 
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where he thought the pavilion must be. Then, after a 
moment’s silence and contemplation, he resumed: — 

“There is nothing to denote that any one else is occupy- 
ing the pavilion, —no lights, no sounds, no open door. I 
will go and see.” 

Gilbert had at least one merit. After he had resolved 
to do a thing, he lost no time in executing his plans. He 
opened the garret door, descended on tiptoe, like a sylph, 
passed Rousseau’s door, and, having reached the second 
floor, slid down the gutter pipe to the ground, at the risk 
of making old trousers of those he had bought new in the 
morning. 

Arrived at the foot of the trellis, he experienced anew 
all the sensations of his first visit to the pavilion. The 
gravel creaked under his feet, and he recognised the little 
gate by which Nicole had let in Monsieur de Beausire. 
Then he went toward the stairs to press his lips against 
the brass button of the shutter, saying to himself that 
doubtless Andrée’s hand had often touched it. Gilbert's 
crime had made his love seem to him a kind of religion. 
Suddenly a sound from the interior, soft and subdued, like 
that of a light footstep on the floor, made Gilbert tremble. 
He drew back; his face became livid; and at the same 
time, so unbalanced was his mind, owing to his distress of 
the eight or ten days, that when he perceived a ray of 
light across the door he believed that superstition, the 
daughter of ignorance and remorse, was flashing before his 
vision one of its evil torches, and that it was this torch 
that shone through the slats of the blinds. He fancied 
that his terrified soul had called forth another soul. and it 
was indeed time for one of those hallucinations engendered 
by wild and unbounded passions. 

Moreover, the step and the light came nearer. Gilbert 
saw and heard, still doubting the evidence of his senses; 
but as the window suddenly opened at the very moment 
when Gilbert was going up to it to look through the 
blinds, he was thrown violently backward by the shock, 
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against the side of the wall, and, screaming aloud, he fell 
on both knees. What he had seen had overcome him more 
than the blow he had received; for in this house, which 
he had thought deserted, at the very door at which he had > 
knocked for admittance in vain, Andrée herself appeared 
before his eyes. The young girl, for it was in fact she, 
and not her ghost, cried aloud, as Gilbert had done. Then, 
less frightened, for doubtless she was waiting for some 
one, — 

“Who is there?” sdid she. “Who are you? What do 
you want?” 

“Oh, pardon, pardon!” cried Gilbert, his eyes humbly 
fixed on the ground. 

“Gilbert! Gilbert, you here!” cried Andrée, in sur- 
prise, quite unmixed with fear or anger. “Gilbert in the 
garden! What are you doing here, friend?” 

This last appellation smote the young man to the very 
depths of his heart. 

“Oh!” cried he, stifled with emotion, “do not overwhelm 
me, mademoiselle, be pitiful; I have suffered so much! ” 

Andrée looked at him in amazement, as if she could not 
understand the meaning of this humility. 

“First,” said she, “get up and tell me how you happen 
to be here.” 

“Oh mademoiselle! ” cried Gilbert, “I shall never arise 
until you have forgiven me.” 

“What have you done against me that you plead my 
forgiveness ? Speak, explain yourself. In any case,” con- 
tinued she, with a sad smile, “as the offence cannot be 
very serious, it wili be easy to forgive it. Did Philip send 
you the key?” 

“The key?” 

“Of course. He arranged for me to open the door to no 
one in his absence, and as you have come in, and as you 
cannot have climbed over the walls, he must have given 
you the facilities for entering.” 

“Your brother, Monsieur Philip?” stammered Gilbert, 
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No, no, he did not give it to me; but let us not stop to 
talk about him. You have not gone away then, Mademoi- 
selle? You have not left France? Ob happiness! un- 
hoped for happiness!” 

Gilbert raised himself on one knee, and with outstretched 
arms returned thanks to Heaven, with strange fervour. 
Andrée leaned toward him, and, looking uneasily at him, 
said : — 

“You talk foolishly, Monsieur Gilbert, and you will 
tear my dress. Let go of my dress, I entreat you, and put 
an end to this farce.” 

Gilbert arose. “You are angry,” said he, “but I ought 
not to complain of that, for I deserve your wrath. I know 
that I onght not to have come here in this way. But I 
did not know that the pavilion was inhabited. I thought 
it empty, deserted. I came here only to awaken memories 
of you. That is all, chance alone. — Indeed, I do not know 
what I am saying. Excuse me, I had intended to speak to 
your father, but he had disappeared.” 

Andrée moved uneasily. “My father?” said she, “why 
my father ?” 

Gilbert mistook this reply. “Oh! because I fear you 
too much,” said he. “And yet I know very well that it 
would be better for all arrangements to be made between 
you and me; it would be the surest means of reparation.” 

“Reparation! what do you mean by that?” said 
Andrée. “What reparation is called for? Tell me.” 

Gilbert looked at her humbly and lovingly. “Oh, do 
not be angry,” he said, “it is indeed a great boldness on 
my part, I know very well. It is presumptuous for one in 
my humble position to aspire so high; but the evil is 
done.” 

Andrée made a movement. 

‘The crime, if you call it so,” continued Gilbert; “ yes, 
the crime, for truly it was a great crime. Well, blame 
fate, not my heart, for this crime.” 

“Your heart ! your crime! fate!” cried she. “You are 
insane, Gilbert, and I am afraid of yan.” 
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“Oh! it is impossible that with such respectfulness, 
such remorse, that with bowed head and clasped hands I 
thus placed before you could inspire in you any other feel- 
ing than that of pity. Mademoiselle, hear my words: 
I make a solemn vow, here before God and men, I will con- 
secrate my whole life to the expiation of this mistake of a 
moment, I will make your happiness so great that it 
will blot out all remembrance of past grief. Mademoi- 
selle —” 

Gilbert hesitated. 

“ Mademoiselle, consent to a marriage, which will sane 
tify a criminal union.” 

Andrée took a step backward. 

“No, no,” said Gilbert. “I am not a madman. Do 
not try to flee from me, do not draw away from my em- 
brace; in mercy, in pity, consent to be my wife.” 

“Your wife ?” cried Andrée, believing that she herself 
must be mad. 

“Oh!” continued Gilbert, tears streaming down his face, 
“oh! tell me that you forgive me for that dreadful night. 
Tell me that my deed fills you with horror, but tell me also 
that my penitence evokes forgiveness from you. Teli me 
that my love, so long repressed, justified my crime.” 

“Wretoh!” cried Andrée in a frenzy of rage, “it was 
you then? Oh my God! my God!” 

And Andrée seized her head with both hands, and 
clasped it tightly, as if to prevent herself from pursuing 
this disgusting thought. 

Gilbert drew back, silent and petrified, in the presence of 
this beautiful, pale Medusa’s face, which expressed at the 
same time fear and wonder. 

“Have you kept me for this wretchedness, my God!” 
cried Andrée, with growing excitement, “to see my name 
doubly dishonoured, dishonoured by crime, dishonoured by 
the criminal? Answer, coward! Answer, wretch! Was 
it indeed you?” 

“She did not know it!” murmured Gilbert in dismay. 
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“Help! help!” cried Andrée, going back into the house. 
“Philip, come to me, Philip!” 

Gilbert, who had followed her, sad and hopeless, looked 
about him, either to find a place where he might gloriously 
fall under the blows he expected, or to find some weapon 
of defence. 

But no one answered Andrée’s call. She was alone in 
the house. 

“Alone, alone!” cried she, bursting forth in wrath, “Go 
out from here, scoundrel! do not tempt God’s anger 
further.” 

Gilbert gently raised his head. 

“Your wrath,” murmured he, “is the anger I dread 
most in this world. Do not crush me under its weight. 
Have pityon me.” And he clasped his hands, entreatingly. 

“ Assassin! assassin! assassin!” screamed the young 
girl. 

“But will you not listen to me?” said he. “Listen to 
me first, and then kill me if you will.” 

“To listen to you would but add to my punishment. 
What can you say? Go on.” 

‘¢ What I just said, that I have done wrong; yet whoever 
could read my heart would find it possible to excuse me. 
Besides, I bring the means of reparation with me.” 

“Oh!” cried Andrée, “then that is the meaning of the 
word that filled me with horror, even before I understood the 
situation ; a marriage! —I believe you said a marriage ?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle!” stammered Gilbert. 

“ A marriage,” continued the young girl with increasing 
haughtiness. “Oh! it is not anger I feel toward you so 
much as contempt and hatred. Such contempt, a feeling 
af the same time so deep and so terrible, that I wonder 
you can endure the looks I cast upon you and live.” 

Gilbert grew pale. Two tears of anger shone in his 
eyes: his lips were pinched and blanched like two threads 


of pearl. 
“Mademoiselle,” said he, shaking with rage, “I am not 
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so mean that I cannot make full reparation for the loss of 
your honour.” 

Andrée drew herself up. 

“If it is a question of lost honour, it is yours that is 
affected and not mine, monsieur. In my position my hon- 
our still remains unstained, but should I marry you, I 
should dishonour myself.” 

“JT should not think,” replied Gilbert, in a cold, curt 
tone, “that a woman, after she has become a mother, ought 
to consider anything at all but the future of her child.” 

“And I, I should not suppose you would dare concern 
yourself about that, monsieur,” said Andrée, with flashing 
eyes. 

‘On the contrary, I do concern myself about it, made- 
moiselle,” replied Gilbert, beginning to rise from under 
the furious foot that had trampled him; “I concern myself 
about it, for I do not wish this child to die of hunger, as 
often happens in the houses of the nobility, where girls 
have their own ideas of honour. All men are equal; men 
who are themselves superior to others have proclaimed this 
maxim. I can understand why you do not like me, for 
you cannot read my heart; still more, why you despise me, 
for you do not know my thoughts; but I shall never under- 
stand how you can deny me the right of caring for the 
welfare of my child. Alas! in wishing to marry you, I 
was not seeking to gratify any desire, passion, or ambition; 
I would merely be fulfilling a duty. I should condemn 
myself to a condition of servitude; I should give you my 
life. Mon Dieu/ you need never have borne my name; 
indeed, had you wished, you might have continued to treat 
me like Gilbert the gardener; it would be right. But you 
have no right to sacrifice your child. Here are three hun- 
dred thousand francs, given to me as a marriage portion 
by a generous patron, who has judged me quite differently 
from you. If I marry you, the money will be mine. In 
fact, as far as I am concerned, if I live, I need only a little 
air to breathe; if I die, a trench in the ground to contain 
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my body. All else that I can claim as my own I shall 
give to my child. Wait, see; here are the three hundred 
thousand francs.” 

He placed the three hundred thousand francs on the table 
in a pile, almost under Andreé’s hand. 

“Monsieur,” said she, “you are labouring under a great 
delusion; you have no child.” 

“yp” 

“Of what child are you speaking?” said Andrée. 

“Why, of the one whose mother you are. Have you not 
confessed it before two witnesses? before your brother 
Philip, in the presence of the Count Balsamo? Have you 
not acknowledged that you are enceinte, and that it was I, 
— I, unhappy one!” 

“Ah! you overheard me?” cried Andrée. “Well, so 
much the better! so much the better! You took me by 
force, like a coward, while I was asleep. It was a crime 
on your part. Iam a mother, it is true, but my child has 
only a mother. Do you hear? You have violated me, it 
is true, but you are not the father of my child.” 

And, seizing the bank-notes, she threw them scornfully 
out of the room, in such a way that they touched the un- 
happy Gilbert’s pallid face in their flight. Then he felt 
so deep an anger stirring within him, that Andrée’s good 
angel might well have trembled once more for her safety. 
But this wrath was restrained by its own violence, and 
the young man passed before Andrée, without a word. 

He had hardly crossed the threshold before she hastened 
behind him, and closed doors, blinds, windows, and shut- 
ters, as if she wished by this action to place the universe 
between the present and the past. 
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CHAPTER CLII. 
RESOLUTION. 


How Gilbert went safely home, how he could, without 
dying of grief and rage, sustain the anguish of that night, 
how he even arose in the morning without at least having 
become gray-headed, all this we cannot pretend to be able 
to explain to our readers. 

When day at last came, Gilbert was seized with a violent 
desire to write to Andrée, —to attack her with all the con- 
vincing, strong arguments that had passed through his 
mind during the night. But so many times had he proved 
the inflexible disposition of this young girl, that he no 
longer felt any hope. Writing, besides, would be a conces- 
sion repugnant to his pride. Reflecting that his letter 
might be crumpled and thrown away, without even being 
read,—also fearing that it might be the means of bringing 
on his track a number of furious, unreasoning enemies, — 
these considerations prevented him from writing. 

It then occurred to Gilbert that Andrée’s father, noted 
for his avarice and his ambition, might view his offer more 
favourably. As for her brother, he was good-hearted, and 
only his first impulse need be dreaded. 

“But,” said he, “of what use to me is it to be upheld 
by Monsieur de Taverney and by Philip, while Andrée 
continues saying, ‘I do not know you’? Well,” added he 
to himself, “nothing binds me to this woman; she her- 
self has taken care to break all the links which might 
have united us.” 

He was musing thus as he tossed on his mattress in 
grief, recalling angrily every change of Andrée’s voice 
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and expression; at the same time, he was enduring inex- 
pressible tortures, for he loved her to distraction. 

When the sun, already high above the horizon, penetrated 
Gilbert’s attic, he arose, trembling at the hope of seeing his 
enemy in the garden or the pavilion. 

It would be joy mingled with sorrow. But suddenly a 
bitter flood of hatred, of remorse, of wrath, checked this 
desire. He remembered all the contempt and scorn which 
this young girl had heaped upon him; and, stopping short 
in his garret, by a sudden force of mind over matter, — 

“No,” said he, “no. You shall not go and look out of 
the window; you shall not sip the poison, which would 
only kill you. She is cruel; she, who never has cared 
when you have humbled yourself before her; she, who has 
never spoken a word of consolation or kindness to you; 
she who has taken pleasure in piercing your heart, full of 
innocent and chaste love. She is wholly without honour 
or religion; she, who would deny a father the right of 
caring for his child, and would condemn the poor little 
creature to oblivion, to misery, to death perhaps, provided 
this child bring disgrace on the bosom in which it was con- 
ceived. No, Gilbert, criminal as you may be, loving and 
base as you are, I forbid you to approach that window, or 
bestow one glance on that pavilion. I forbid you to pity 
her condition, to weaken your mental faculties by con- 
stantly brooding over the past. Live like the brutes, 
working and satisfying the wants of your body. Make 
use of the time, which glides away so rapidly, while you 
are wasting it in anger and revenge; and remember always 
that the only way of preserving your self-respect, of rising 
above these haughty aristocrats, is to be more noble than 
they.” 

Pale, trembling, longing to approach the window, still he 
obeyed the commands of his mind. He might be seen, 
little by little, slowly, as if his feet had taken root in this 
room, walking, a step ata time, to the staircase, At last 
he emerged on his way to seek Balsamo. 
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But, suddenly returning, — 

“Fool!” said he, “miserable idiot that Iam! I spoke, 
I planned vengeance,:and what vengeance should I accom- 
plish? Kill the woman? No, she would fall, only too 
happy to brand me with another crime. Disgrace her 
publicly? No, that would be cowardly. Is there no 
sensitive spot in this woman’s soul where a prick of the 
needle would wound her as effectively as a sword-thrust? 
She needs to be humiliated; yes, for she is even prouder 
than I myself. But to humiliate her,—how? I have 
nothing, I am nobody; and doubtless she will soon dis- 
appear in some obscure hiding-place. Truly, my presence, 
sudden appearances, a look of scorn or of defiance, would 
punish her severely. I know that a mother without pity 
raust be a heartless sister, and would send her brother to 
kill me. But what prevents my learning how to kill a 
man, as I learned how to reason or to write? What pre- 
vents me from throwing Philip on the ground, disarming 
him, and laughing in the face of the avenger, as well as 
in that of the injured person herself? No, no; this way 
would be absurd. He who does not reckon on the inter- 
vention of God or of chance relies in vain on his own 
prowess and ability. I, I alone, with my naked arm, 
with my reason purged from fancy, with strength of 
muscles given by nature and discretion, I will thwart the 
plans of these unhappy ones. What does Andrée wish? 
What does she possess? What weapons can she forge for 
her defence and my overthrow? Let me think.” 

Then, sitting on a projection of the wall, he concentrated 
ali his mental forces. 

“What pleases Andrée,” said he, ey must detest. Must 
I destroy, then, all that I detest? Destroy? Ohno! My 
revenge must never drive me to evil; it must never compel 
me to use fire or sword. What, then, is left me? I have 
it. I must seek the cause of Andrée’s superiority; I must 
see by what chain she will restrain at the same time my 
heart and my arms. Oh! never to see her more! Never 
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to be seen by her! To pass within two steps of that 
woman whet, smiling in her insolent beauty, she holds 
her child by the hand,—her child, who will never know 
me, Heaven and earth!” 

And Gilbert punctuated this sentence with a furious 
blow of his fist against the wall, and a still more frightful 
oath, which arose to the sky. 

“Her child!” That was the secret of all this perturba- 
tion. “She must never possess this child, whom she 
would bring up to curse the name of its father; she must 
Jearn, on the contrary, that this child will grow up to 
despise the name of Andrée. In a word, this child, whom 
she would never love, whom she would perhaps torture, 
for she has a bad heart,—this child, by whom I might be 
continually lashed, Andrée must never see, and she must 
experience on losing it the pangs of a lioness on being 
robbed of her young.” 

Gilbert arose, overflowing with wrath and fiendish joy. | 

“That is the way,” said he, pointing his hand toward 
Andrée’s pavilion. “You have condemned me to shame, 
to loneliness, to remorse, and to love; I will condemn you 
to unavailing sorrow, to loneliness, to shame, to terror, to 
hatred, without means of vengeance. You shall seek me; I 
shall have fled. You will ery for your child, if only to 
tear it to pieces when you shall have found it; but at 
least this furor of longing shall have been kindled in your 
soul by me; it will be a blade without a hilt that I shall 
have plunged into your heart. Yes, yes, the child,—I 
shall have the child! Not your child, as you called it, but 
mine, Gilbert’s. Gilbert shall have his child! aristocrat 
through his mother. My child! my child!” 

And gradually he became filled with wild transports of joy. 

“Now,” said he, “it is no longer a question of weak 
revenge or boorish laments; I have conceived a serious, 
complicated plot. I need no longer order myself not to 
look out at the pavilion; but I must concentrate all my 
powers, all my mind, in looking after the success of my 
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undertaking. I will watch Andrée,” said he, solemnly; 
going to the window, “day and night. You shall not 
inake a movement that I shall not espy; you shall not 
utter a cry of grief that I shall not promise you a more 
bitter one; you shall not wear a smile that I shall not 
answer it by a malignant, insulting laugh. You are my 
prey, Andrée; a part of yourself is my prey, I am watch- 
ing; I am watching.” 

Gilbert then went to the window and saw that the 
shutters of the pavilion had been opened; then Andrée’s 
shadow glided across the curtains and the ceiling of the 
room, reflected doubtless from some mirror. Presently 
Philip, who had risen somewhat earlier, and had been at 
work in his own room, which was just back of Andrée’s, 
came in and greeted his sister. 

Gilbert observed that a very animated conversation was 
being carried on by them both. Of course they must be 
speaking of him, and of the events of the preceding night. 
Philip was pacing back and forth in evident perplexity. 
Perhaps Gilbert’s advent had necessitated a change in their 
first plans; perhaps they would seek peace, obscurity and 
oblivion elsewhere. At this thought, Gilbert’s eyes glowed 
so brightly that it seemed as if their light might penetrate 
beyond the pavilion, even into the middle of the earth. 

But almost at the same time, a young wailting-maid 
entered by the garden gate, she bore some kind of a recom- 
mendation. Andrée received her favourably, for she at 
once took her little bundle of clothes into the room for- 
merly occupied by Nicole. Then certain purchases of 
furniture, recently made, various household supplies and 
utensils, strengthened Gilbert’s conviction of the fact that 
the brother and sister were going to remain quietly in this 
house. 

Philip examined carefully the lock of the garden door, 
and had some one elsé look at it. What more than any- 
thing else convinced Gilbert that they suspected him of 
having used a false key given him by Nicole, was the fact 
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that the locksmith, in Philip’s presence, changed the 
wards of the locks, ‘This was the first joy amidst all 
these events that Gilbert had experienced, He smiled 
ironically. 

“Poor people,” murmured he, “they are not so danger- 
ous, They have changed the lock, but they have not 
suspected that I had the daring to climb the wall. They 
have a very mean opinion of you, Gilbert, So much the 
better, Yes, proud Andrée,” added he, “despite the locks 
on the doors, if I wish to enter your house I can do 80, 
But at last I am the fortunate one; I despise you, and 
unless caprice—” He pirouetted on his heels in imita- 
tion of the rowes ofthe court. “But no,” continued he 
bitterly, “this 1s not worthy of me, I will have nothing 
more to do with you... Sleep in peace, J have what is 
better than the possession of you,—1 have the means of 
torturing you at my ease, Sleep!” 

He left the window, and, after having glanced quickly 
over his clothes, hastened to see Balsamo, 
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CHAPTER CLIII. 
THE FIFTEENTH OF DECEMBER. 


GitpeRrT did not have any difficulty in inducing Fritz to 
usher him into Balsamo’s presence. 

The count was lying on a sofa, like a rich and idle man, 
resting from the fatigue of a night’s repose; at least that 
was what Gilbert thought, on seeing him thus extended at 
such an hour. Doubtless he had ordered his servant to 
admit Gilbert as soon as he should present an appearance, 
for he was not obliged to speak his name or say a word. 
At his entrance Balsamo leaped lightly from his couch, and 
closed his book, which he was holding opened without 
reading it. 

“Oh, oh!” said he. “Here is a lad who is going to be 
married.” 

Gilbert made no answer. 

“Good!” said the count, resuming his attitude of indif- 
ference, “you are happy and you are almost grateful. 
You have come to thank me. That is unnecessary. Keep 
that, Gilbert, for new occasions. Thanks are a kind of 
currency which please many people, particularly when 
accompanied by asmile. There, my friend, there.” 

There was something at once of such deep sadness and 
yet of gentleness in Balsamo’s words and his manner of 
speaking them that they seemed to Gilbert a reproach, 
and at the same time a revelation. 

“No,” said he, “you are mistaken. I am not going to 
be married.” 

“Ah!” said the count, “what then? What has hap- 
pened ? ” 
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“‘T have been rejected,” replied Gilbert. 

The count turned around suddenly. 

‘You did not understand, my friend.” 

‘Not at all, monsieur. At least I do not believe so.” 

‘Who has rejected you?” 

“The young lady.” 

“Of course. Why did n’t you speak to her father?” 

“Because fate decreed otherwise.” 

“ Ah! you are a fatalist ?” 

“T have no capacity for believing.” 

Balsamo frowned and looked at Gilbert with a kind of 
curiosity. 

“Do not speak so of things of which you are ignorant,” 
said he. “In men it is stupidity, in children presumption. 
I am perfectly willing for you to be proud, but not foolish ; 
tell me you have no capacity for being an idiot, and I will 
agree with you. But to resume, what have you been 
doing ?” 

“Well, I wished, like the poets, to spend my time in 
dreaming, not doing. I wished to walk in the paths where 
I had enjoyed amorous reveries, and suddenly the reality 
came before me, all unprepared for it. The reality killed 
me on the spot.” 

“Tt serves you right, Gilbert. For you are like the 
scouts of an army, who have to march with a musket in 
their right hand, and a dark lantern in their left.” 

‘In short, monsieur, I have failed. Mademoiselle An- 
drée has called me ‘scoundrel,’ ‘assassin,’ and wishes to 
have me killed.” 

“Good! But her child ?” 

“She told me that the child was hers, not mine.” 

“Then ?” 

“Then I went away.” 

& Ah! 3 

Gilbert raised his head. 

“ What would you have done ? ” said he, 

“TI do not yet know. Tell me what you wish to do,” 
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“To punish her who has made me undergo such humilia 
tions.” 

“ Mere talk,” 

‘No, monsieur, I have solemnly resolved.” 

“But— did she wrest your secret or your money from 
you?” 

“My secret is my own. No one shall take it from me, 
The money is yours, and I bring it back to you.” 

And Gilbert opened his vest, and drew from it the thirty 
bank-notes, which he gounted out one by one, on Balsamo’s 
table. The sount took them, folded them, all the time 
closely watching Gilbert, whose face did not betray the 
slightest emotion. 

‘‘He is honest, he is not avaricious. He has spirit, 
strength of character. He is a man,” thought he. 

“ Now, Monsieur le Comte,” said Gilbert, “I must render 
you an account of the two louis which you gave me.”’ 

“Do not overdo it,” replied Balsamo; “it was right to 
give back the hundred thousand crowns, but it is childish 
to think of returning forty-eight francs.” 

“YT did not wish to return them. I only desired to let 
you know how I spent them, that you might realise that I 
need more.” 

“That is a different thing. You ask then for—?” 

“Task—” 

“Why ?” 

“To do something of which you have just spoken.” 

“So be it. You wish to be avenged ? ” 

“ Nobly, I think.” 

“T do not doubt it; but cruelly, too ?” 

“Yes, cruelly.” 

“How much do you need ?” 

“T need twenty thousand francs.” 

“And you will not touch this young woman ? ” said he, 
expecting to check Gilbert by this question. 

“T shall not touch her.” 

“ Her brother ? ” 
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‘No more than herself, nor her father.” 

“ You will not calumniate her ?” 

“T shall never open my mouth to pronounce her name.” 

“Very well, I understand. But it amounts to the same 
thing in the end, to attack a woman with the sword, or to 
kill her by constant insults. You will oppress her by pre- 
senting yourself before her, by following her, by over- 
whelming her with smiles filled with insult and hatred.” 

“I have so little inclination to do the things you men- 
tion that I intend to ask you, in case I should wish to leave 
France, for the means of crossing the ocean, without ex- 
pense to myself.” 

Balsamo cried out. 

“ Master Gilbert,” said he, in a voice at once sad and 
affectionate, yet containing neither grief nor joy, “Master 
Gilbert, it seems to me you are not consistently playing 
your role of disinterestedness. You ask me for twenty 
thousand francs; yet it cannot possibly cost you a thousand 
for your passage.” 

“No, monsieur; for two reasons.” 

‘‘ What are they ? ” 

“First, because the day I set sail I shall not have a 
farthing; for, hear me carefully, Monsieur le Comte, I do 
not ask this money for myself. I ask for it only in repara- 
tion of the fault which you helped me to commit.” 

* Ah, you are tenacious,” said Balsamo, with compressed 
lips. 

“Because I am right. I ask the money for reparation, 
I tell you, not for means of subsistence or consolation to 
myself. Not a sou of the twenty thousand francs shall 
go into my pocket; they have their destination.” 

“Your child, I see.” 

“My child, yes, monsieur,” said Gilbert with a certain 
pride, 

“But you, yourself ? ” 

“I, I am strong, free, and intelligent. I can always 
get a living, I shall live,” 
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“Oh! you will live! God never implanted so strong a 
desire for life in souls doomed to an early death. God 
clothes warmly the plants which must endure the winter’s 
cold. He gives a steel armour to hearts which must en- 
dure hard blows. But, I believe, you have spoken of two 
motives for not keeping the thousand francs. The first, 
delicacy.” 

“The second, prudence. The day on which I shall leave 
France I shall be obliged to conceal myself. I cannot go 
to a port and find a:captain, show him my money, as is 
commonly done I believe, and, in trying to sell myself, 
succeed in keeping my whereabout hidden.” 

“Then you think I can help you to disappear ? ” 

“T know that you can.” 

“ Who has told you so?” 

“ Oh! you have too many supernatural means at your 
disposal not to have also a whole storehouse of quite 
natural resources. A sorcerer is never so sure of himself 
that he has not some safe retreat.” 

“Gilbert,” suddenly said Balsamo, stretching out his 
hand toward the young man, “vou have an adventurous, 
bold spirit; you are made up of good and evil, like a 
woman; you are stoical and unaffectedly good. I will 
make a great man of you. Stay here, I assure you this 
hotel is a safe asylum ; besides, I shall leave Europe in 
a few months, I will take you with me.” 

Gilbert listened. “ In afew months,” he said, “I would 
not answer no. But to-day J must say to you, ‘Thanks, 
monsieur, your proposition is dazzling to an unfortunate 
man, still—I refuse it.’ ” 

“Wor the vengeance ofa moment is it worth while to 
risk a future of fifty years, perchance ?” 

“Monsieur, my fancy or my caprice is always worth 
more to me than anything else in the world at the time. 
Besides, apart from revenge, I have a duty to perform.” 

“Here are your twenty thousand francs,” replied Balsamo, 
without the least hesitation. 
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Gilbert took the bank-notes, and, looking at his bene- 
factor, said, “You give like a king.” 

“ Oh! better, I hope,” said Balsamo, “for I do not ask 
even to be remembered.” 

“Well, I am tenacious, as you just said, and, when my 
task shall be fulfilled, I will repay you this twenty thou- 
sand frances.” 

“How ?” 

“In placing myself at your service for as many years 
as are required for a servant to repay his master twenty 
thousand francs.” 

“You are illogical this time, Gilbert. You said to me 
only a moment ago, ‘I ask you for twenty thousand francs 
which you owe me,’” 

“That is true, but you have gained my heart.” 

‘‘T am very glad,” said Balsamo without any expression 
of pleasure. “Then you will be mine if I will it?” 

“Ves.” 

“ What can you do?” 

“Nothing; but I can learn to do anything.” 

“That is true.” 

“But I would like to have in my pocket the means of 
leaving France in two hours, if it be necessary.” 

“Ah! then you would leave my service ?” 

“But I could return to you.” 

“And I could easily find you. Well let us make an 
end of it. Talking at such length tires me. Bring up 
the table.” 

“ Here it is.” 

Balsamo took the papers, and read, half aloud, the 
following lines, on one of the papers covered with three 
signatures, or rather three strange names in cipher : — 


‘The 15th December, on the Havre, for Boston, P. J. L’Ado- 
ms.” 


“ What do you think of America, Gilbert ? ” 
“That it is not France; that it would be very pleasant 
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for me to go by sea, at acertain time, into some country 
that is not France.”, 

«“ Well, — towards the 15th of December: is not that the 
certain time of which you spoke?” 

Gilbert counted on his fingers, reflectively, 

« Exactly,” said he, 

Balsamo took a pen, and wrote two lines only on a piece 
of white paper: — 


“ Receive on L’Adonig a passenger. 
“JosEPH BALSAM,” 


“But this paper is dangerous,” said Gilbert, “and I, 
who seek a shelter, may find the Bastille.” 

“From having too much imagination, one becomes fool- 
ish,” said Balsamo, “L’Adonis, my dear Gilbert, is a 
merchant ship in which I am the principal owner.” 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur le Comte,” said Gilbert, bowing, 
“T am, indeed, a poor fellow, whose head is easily turned 
sometimes, but never twice in succession; excuse me, and 
believe in my gratitude.” 

“Go, friend,” 

“ Adieu, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“ Au revoir,” said Balsamo, turning away. 
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CHAPTER CLIV. 


THE LAST AUDIENCE. 


Ix November, that is to say, several months after 
the above events, Philip de Taverney emerged from the 
house where he and his sister dwelt, at an hour which for 
that time of year may be considered early. Already all 
the small shops of the busy Parisians were displaying 
their wares, although it was still too dark to see without 
lights. There were the hot cakes which the poor traders 
from the country districts ate with all the relish and 
avidity of epicures, trucks loaded with vegetables, carts 
full of fish and oysters going to market, and yet in all 
this bustle there was a certain quietness which the poor 
observed, in defereace to the slumber of the rich. Philip 
hastened to cross the thronged populous district in which 
he dwelt, and proceeded to the Champs Elysées, now 
completely deserted. 

The leaves were turning red on the tops of the trees, 
already strewing the beaten paths of the Cours Ja Reine, 
and the bowling-greens, devoid of people at this early 
hour, were covered by a thick carpet of rustling leaves. 

The young man was dressed like the rich middle class of 
Parisians, in a coat with long skirts, in breeches and silk 
stockings. He carried a sword; his carefully arranged 
hair would indicate that he must have spent a long time 
before daybreak with the hair-dresser, that indispensable 
personage for the adornment of the age. 

As Philip perceived the morning wind rumpling his 
hair and scattering the powder right and left, he hastened 
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along, scowling with vexation, to ascertain if the public 
vehicles, usually standing around, were yet out. 

He did not have to wait long. A carriage, faded, bat- 
tered, and used up generally, drawn by a lean dun mare, 
came jolting along. The driver, with a watchful dejected 
expression of countenance, was looking to the right and 
the left among the trees for a passenger, as eagerly as 
Aneas watched the Tyrrhenian Sea for his ships. 

On catching a glimpse of Philip, he whipped up his 
horse, and the carriage soon overtook its passenger. 

“If you can manage to get me to Versailles at nine 
o’clock precisely, I will give you half a crown,” said 
Philip. 

In fact, Philip had made one of those morning appoint- 
ments which the dauphiness had just begun to grant. 
Active and breaking loose from every rule of etiquette, the 
princess herself was in the habit of inspecting, every morn- 
ing, the repairs she had started at Trianon; and when she 
encountered suppliants to whom she had promised an in- 
terview, she would quickly hear and dismiss them, with an 
affable air, not devoid of dignity, yet at the same time 
with haughtiness, if she perceived her manner was miscon- 
strued. At first, Philip had planned to make his trip on 
foot, for he was reduced to the strictest economy; but his 
self-respect, or perhaps merely a feeling which a military 
man never loses, of wishing to present a creditable appear- 
ance in the eyes of a superior, had made him throw 
economy to the winds, that he might reach Versailles in a 
manner worthy of his rank. 

Philip had decided to return on foot. Thus the patri- 
cian Philip and the plebeian Gilbert, starting from oppo- 
site extremes, had met on the same step of the ladder. 

Philip saw again with aching heart all this fairy-like 
Versailles, where so many bright, cherished dreams had 
allured him with their promises. Sadly he looked around 
on the well known scenes, which now recalled cnly memo- 
ties of his misfortune and shame. At nine o’clock, pre- 
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cisely, he loitered, armed with his letter of audience, in the 
garden, near the pavilion. He perceived, about one hun- 
dred feet away, the dauphiness talking with the architect. 
She was enveloped in marten furs, although the weather 
was not yet very cold. 

The young dauphiness, in a hat like those worn by Wat- 
teau’s ladies, was outlined against the evergreen hedges. 
Sometimes the vibrations of her silvery, clear voice reached 
Philip’s ears, and awakened in him feelings that usually 
dispel grief from wounded hearts. 

Several people, to whom, as to Philip, hearings had 
been promised, appeared one after another at the entrance 
of the pavilion, in an antechamber of which a guard came 
to seekthem in order. Placed along the passages, every 
time Marie Antoinette returned with Mique following her, 
they received a word from her, and sometimes the special 
favour of exchanging a few words, spoken privately. 

Then the princess awaited the arrival of the next 
visitor. 

Philip was the last. He had already seen the eyes of 
the dauphiness turned upon him, as if she sought to recog- 
nise him. He blushed, and tried to preserve a modest, 
patient attitude. 

The usher at last went up to him, and asked him if he 
too would not like to be presented to the dauphiness. 
Otherwise, she would quickly re-enter the house, and once 
within would see no one. 

Philip accordingly walked along. The dauphiness did 
not once lose sight of him while he was traversing the 
space of the one hundred feet that separated them, and he 
chose the most favourable time for making his respectful 
salutation. 

The dauphiness turned toward the usher. 

“The name of the person who just bowed to me?” 
said she. 

The usher consulted his list : — 

“ Monsieur Philip de Taverney, madame,” replied he. 
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“ Indeed,” said the princess, 

And she looked longer and more inguisitively than before 
at the young man. Philip stood, slightly bowing. 

“Good day, Monsieur de Taverney,” said Marie Antoi- 
nette. “How is Mademoiselle Andrée ?” 

“Quite ill, madame,” replied the young man, “ but my 
sister will be pleased at your condescension in expressing 
an interest in her.” 

The dauphiness did not answer. She read in the sad, 
pale lines of Philip's face the record of much suffering. 
She could with difficulty recognise in this man, modestly 
arrayed in citizen’s clothes, the fine young officer who had 
been the first to greet her when she stepped upon French 
soil. 

“Monsieur Mique,” said she, turning toward the archi- 
tect, “ we have already decided about the ornamentation of 
the ball-room ; the grove near by is already settled. Pardon 
me for having kept you out in the cold so long.” 

It was a dismissal. Mique bowed and went away. 

The dauphiness at the same time bowed to all the people 
who were waiting a little way apart, and they at once with- 
drew. Philip thought this gesture was intended for him 
as well as the others, and his heart began to sink, when 
the dauphiness, passing before him said, “ You were tell- 
ing me that your sister is ill?” 

“Tf not exactly ill, madame,” Philip hastily replied, “at 
least languid.” 

“ Languid!” exclaimed the dauphiness, all interest, —~ 
“one so healthy as she ? ” 

Philip bowed. The young princess looked at him in a 
penetrating way, which, were she a man, one would call an 
eagle’s glance. 

Then, after a pause, “Let me walk a little,” said she, 
“the wind is cold.” 

She took a few steps. Philip stood still. 

“ What, will you not follow me?” said Marie Antoinette, 
turning round. 
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Philip made two bounds and was by her side. 

“Why did you not acquaint me sooner of Andrée’s con- 
dition ? I was so interested in her welfare.” 

‘“‘Alas!” said Philip, “your Highness has just spoken 
the word. Your Highness was interested in my sister; 
but now —” 

“T am still interested, monsieur. Yet it seems to me 
she left my service too soon.” 

“Necessity, madame,” said Philip, in a low voice. 

‘‘What! it is a frightful expression. Necessity! Ex- 
plain what you mean, monsieur.” 

Philip made no answer. 

“Doctor Louis,” continued the dauphiness, “told me 
that the air of Versailles was detrimental to Mademoiselle 
de Taverney’s health; that staying in her home at Taverney 
would re-establish it once more. That is all I have been 
told; in fact, your sister only called once on me before her 
departure. She was pale; she was sad; I must say that 
she evinced much devotion to me in that last interview, 
for she wept freely.” 

“Sincere tears, madame,” said Philip, whose own heart 
was beating violently; “their source is not yet exhausted.” 

“Tt seemed to me,” pursued the princess, ‘‘that your 
father might have compelled his daughter to come to the 
court, and that doubtless this child longed for her country 
home; some attachment —” 

“Madame,” Philip hastened to reply, “‘my sister longs 
for your Highness only.” 

“And she suffers. <A strange malady, that the country 
air should alleviate, and yet it only increases it.” 

‘‘T will no longer deceive your [ighness,” said Philip. 
“My sister’s illness is a deep grief, which borders on 
despair. Mademoiselle de Taverney loves no one in the 
world except your Highness and myself; but she is begin- 
ning to prefer Divine love to all earthly affections, and it 
is in regard to this desire of my sister that I have entreated 
an interview with you.” 
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The dauphiness raised her head. 

“She wishes to enter the religious life, does she not?” 

‘*Yes, madame.” 

“And would you, who love her so dearly, allow that?” 

“T believe I rightly understand her situation, madame, 
and I myself advise her to adopt this course. Yet I love 
my sister too much to make this advice seem suspicious, 
or to be accused of avarice; and the world at large will 
not view my conduct in this light. I should gain nothing 
by having Andrée retire to a convent, for we neither of us 
possess anything.” 

The dauphiness reflected, stealthily observing Philip: — 

“That is what I just said, monsieur, when you failed to 
grasp my meaning. You are not rich?” 

“Your Highness! ” 

“No false shame, monsieur; we are considering this 
poor girl’s welfare. Answer me sincerely, like the truthful 
man I am sure you are.” 

With shining, honest eyes, Philip met the gaze of the 
dauphiness, and did not cringe. 

**T will answer, madame,” said he. 

“Well, does necessity compel your sister to withdraw 
from the world? Let her speak. Good God! How un- 
fortunate princes are! God has given them a heart full 
of sympathy for the unhappy, but he has denied them the 
clairvoyant power of divining misfortune that is hidden 
behind a veil of discretion. Answer, then, frankly. Is it 
necessity?” 

“No, madame,” replied Philip firmly; “no, it is not. 
Nevertheless, my sister wishes to enter the convent of 
Saint-Denis, and we possess only a third of the entrance 
money.” 

“The entrance money is sixty thousand francs,” exclaimed 
the princess, “and you have only twenty thousand?” 

“Scarcely that, madame; but we know that your High- 
ness can, by a single word, without opening your purse, 
cause them to admit one of your protégées.” 
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“Truly, I can do so.” 

“That, then, is the only favour which I dare ask of your 
Highness, unless you have promised to intercede for some 
one with Madame Louise de France.” 

“Colonel, you surprise me strangely,” said Marie 
Antoinette. “To think of there being such unhappiness 
near me, and I so unconscious of it! Ah, colonel, it is 
not right!” 

‘*T am not colonel, madame,” replied Philip; “I am 
your Royal Highness’s devoted servant.” 

“Not colonel, you say? Since when?” 

“‘T have never been one, madame.” 

“The king promised you a regiment in my presence.” 

“The appointment of which has not been consummated.” 

“But you had a rank —” 

“Which I have given up, having fallen into disfavour 
with the king.” 

‘“c Why?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Oh!” said the dauphiness, deeply moved. ‘Oh the 
court!” 

Then Philip smiled sadly. 

‘“You are an angel from heaven, madame,” said he; 
‘“‘and I regret that I do not serve the house of France, 
that I might have an opportunity of dying for you.” 

Such a bright, shining light gleamed from the eyes of 
the dauphiness, that Philip buried his face in his hands. 
The princess made no effort to console him, or to banish 
the thought that possessed him at that moment. 

Silent, and breathing heavily, she tore to pieces some 
Bengal roses, plucked from their stem by her restless, 
nervous hand. 

Philip controlled himself. 

“Pardon me, madame,” said he. 

Marie Antoinette made no reply to these words. 

“Your sister shall enter Saint-Denis to-morrow if she 
wishes,” she said, with feverish rapidity. ‘And you, 
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in a month you shall be at the head of a regiment; I 
wish it.” 

‘“Madame,” replied Philip, “will you crown your kind- 
ness by hearing my final explanations? My sister will 
accept the kindness of your Royal Highness; I must 
refuse it.” 

“You refuse it?” 

“Yes, madame; I have received an insult from the 
court. The enemies who have inflicted it upon me would 
only find a way of wounding me still more should they 
see me thus elevated.” 

“What! under my protection?” 

“Rather because of your gracious protection, madame,” 
said Philip, firmly. 

“Tt is true,” murmured the princess, turning pale. 

“Andthen, madame— No, I forget, I forget, while I am 
speaking to you, that there is no longer any happiness on 
earth for me; I forget that, having gone back into the 
dark, I must remain there. In the dark a courageous man 
prays and remembers.” 

Philip pronounced these words in a way that made the 
dauphiness tremble. 

“A day will come,” said she, “when I can say with 
Impunity what now I can only think. Monsieur, your 
sister can enter Saint-Denis whenever she pleases.” 

“Thanks, madame, thanks!” 

‘*As to you, I wish you would ask something of me.” 

“But, madame —” 

**T wish it.” 

Philip saw the gloved hand of the princess lowered 
toward him. This hand remained held out, as if in ex- 
pectation; it may have expressed only a demand. The 
young man knelt, took the hand, and slowly, with palpi- 
tating heart, pressed it to his lips. 

**Ask, come, ask!” said the dauphiness, so moved that 
she did not draw back her hand. 

Philip bowed his head; a flood of bitter thoughts en- 
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gulfed him, like a ship in a storm. He remained some 
seconds still and motionless. Then, looking up, pale, and 
with flashing eyes, — 

‘‘A passport to leave France,” he said, “‘the day my 
sister enters Saint-Denis.” 

The dauphiness drew back as if terrified; then, seeing 
all the grief, which doubtless she comprehended, which 
perhaps she shared, she could only answer by these almost 
unintelligible words: — 

“Very well.” 

And she vanished in a cypress path, the only one that 
had preserved its never-falling leaves, a mantle of the 
tomb. 
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CHAPTER CLY. 
THE CHILD WITHOUT A FATHER. 


Tue day of pain, the day of shame, drew near. Andrée, 
despite the more and more frequent visits of the good 
Doctor Louis, despite Philip’s tender care and sympathy, 
grew sad from hour to hour, like the condemned, as 
their last hour approaches. Her unhappy brother some- 
times found her dreamy and trembling. Her eyes were 
dry; for whole days at a time she would not speak a word; 
then, suddenly, she would start up, walk rapidly across 
her room several times, trying, like Dido, to escape her- 
self, — that is to say, to escape the sorrow that was killing 
her. 

At last, one evening, seeing her paler, more restless, 
more nervous than usual, Philip sent for the doctor to 
come that very night. It was the 29th of November. 
Philip had succeeded in keeping Andrée up until a late 
hour; he had conversed with her on the saddest, most 
personal topics, —those which the young girl dreaded, as 
a wounded man dreads the touch of a harsh, heavy hand 
that would hurt him. He was sitting near the fire: the 
servant, on going to Versailles for the doctor, had for- 
gotten to close the shutters, so that the reflection of the 
light, and even of the fire, softly illuminated the carpet 
of snow thrown on the gravel of the garden by the first 
winter frosts. 

Philip waited until his sister seemed composed, then he 
said, without any preamble, — 

“Dear sister, have you taken your final resolution?” 
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“On what subject?” said Andrée, with a sad sigh. 

“On the subject of your child, sister.” 

Andrée trembled. 

“The time is drawing near,” said Philip. 

“My God!” 

“And I should not be surprised if to-morrow —” 

“To-morrow?” 

“To-day even, dear sister.” 

Andrée became so pale, that Philip, alarmed, seized and 
kissed her hand. 

Andrée at once resumed the conversation. 

‘‘Brother,” said she, “I shall not treat you with the 
hypocrisy of base souls. Expectation of good is confused 
in my mind with that of evil. Since I have lost confidence 
in the good, I cannot discern the bad. So judge me as 
you would judge a foolish person; perhaps you will prefer 
to take the philosophy which I am going to expound to 
you, seriously. It is, I give you my oath, the complete 
expression of the sentiments which I have gathered from 
my experience.” 

‘“Whatever you may say, Andrée, whatever you may do, 
you will always be to me the woman I love and respect 
above all others.” 

“Thanks, my only friend. J am bold enough to say 
that Iam not unworthy of your promise. I am a mother, 
but it is God’s will—at least, so I believe,” added she, 
blushing —“‘that maternity should be in a creature analo- 
gous to fructification in a plant. The fruit comes only 
after the flower. In the flowering, the plant is made 
ready, — transformed; for flowering, it seems to me, is 
love.” 

‘“You are right, Andrée.” 

‘For myself,” replied the young girl, quickly, “ I have 
experienced neither preparation nor transformation. Iam 
an anomaly; I have not loved; I have not desired; my 
heart and my mind are those of a maiden, as is my body. 
And yet, sad prodigy! what I have not wished, what I 
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have not even dreamed of, God sends to me,—He who 
never gave fruit to a tree created sterile. What longings, 
instincts, have I in that direction? What resources even? 
The mother, even in the pain of childbirth, knows and 
rejoices in her lot. I, —I know nothing about it; I trem- 
ble even in thinking of it; I am approaching this last day 
in the same way in which I would draw near the scaffold. 
Philip, I am accursed!” 

‘Andrée, my sister.” 

“Philip,” replied she, with inexpressible vehemence, ‘*do 
I not well perceive that I hate this child? Oh, yes, I hate 
it! I shall remember all my life, if 1 live, Philip, the day 
when [I first felt this mortal enemy I am bearing stir 
within me; I shudder when I recall the movement, so 
sweet to mothers, of this little innocent creature, and how 
it kindled in my blood a fever of rage, and cailed curses 
to my lips, until then so pure. Philip, I am a wicked 
mother; I am accursed!” 

‘‘In the name of Heaven, good Andrée, be calm! Tet 
not your mind inflame your heart. This child is a part of 
yourself; I love it, for it is yours.” 

“You love it!” exclaimed she, frenzied and livid. **You 
dare tell me that you love my dishonour and your own! 
You dare declare to me that you love this souvenir of a 
crime, this emblem of a cowardly rascal! Well, Philip, 
I have expressed my thoughts. I am not cowardly, I am 
not hypocritical. I hate the child because it is not my 
child, and I have not so considered it. I execrate it, 
because it will perhaps resemble its father. Its father! 
Oh! I shall die some day in speaking that hateful word! 
My God!” said she, throwing herself on her knees on the 
floor, “I cannot kill this child at birth, for you have made 
it breathe. I could not kill myself while I was bearing 
it, for you have forbidden suicide as well as murder. But, 
I pray you, I beseech you, I entreat you, if you are just, 
if you pity the wretched, if you have not decreed that I 
should die of despair, after having lived in opprobrium 
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and in tears, my God, take this child back again! My 
God, take this child’s life! My God, deliver me, avenge 
me!” 

Terrible in rage, and supreme in her agitation, she beat 
her forehead against the marble chimney-piece, despite the 
efforts of Philip, who held her in his arms. 

Suddenly the door opened; the servant ushered in the 
doctor, who took in the situation at a glance. 

“Madame,” said he, with the tranquillising effect which 
a doctor always imposes, ‘‘madame, do not add to your 
approaching pains. You,” said he to the servant, ‘‘pre- 
pare the things of which I spoke to you as we drove along; 
you,” said he to Philip, “be more reasonable than madame, 
and instead of sharing her fears and weaknesses, join your 
remonstrances to mine.” 

Andrée arose almost ashamed. Philip put her in an 
easy-chair. 

The patient then turned red, and threw herself back in 
the chair in a convulsion of pain. Her clinched hands 
clutched the fringe on her chair, and the first cry issued 
from her violet lips. 

“This anger, this fall, this excitement, have all hastened 
the crisis. Retire to your room, Monsieur de Taverney, 
and courage!” 

Philip, his heart beating wildly, rushed toward Andrée, 
who had heard, who was trembling, and who, springing 
up despite her pain, hung by both arms to her brother’s 
neck. She embraced him wildly, kissed his cold cheek, 
and said to him, in a low voice, — 

“ Adieu! adieu! adieu!” 

“Doctor! doctor!” exclaimed Philip, desperately, “do 
you hear?” 

Louis separated the two unhappy ones with gentle firm- 
ness, replaced Andrée in the arm-chair, led Philip into his 
room, locked the door which led into Andrée’s room; then, 
drawing the curtains, and closing the doors, he thus 
shrouded the scene which was to take place between the 
physician and the woman, — between God and both. 
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At three o’clock in the morning, the doctor opened the 
door, behind which Philip was weeping and imploring. 

“Vour sister has a son,” he said. 

Philip clasped his hands. 

“To not go in,” said the doctor; “she is sleeping.” 

“She is sleeping! Oh doctor, is it really true that she 
is asleep? ” 

“Tf it were otherwise, monsieur, I should say to you, 
‘Your sister has brought forth a son, but this son has lost 
his mother!’ Besides, look!” 

Philip craned his neck. 

“Hear her breathing.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” cried Philip, embracing the doctor. 

“Now, you know we have engaged a nurse. As I passed 
the Point du Jour, where she lives, I stopped and warned 
her to hold herself in readiness. But you only can con- 
duct her here; you only must be seen. Take advantage 
of the invalid’s slumber, and go in the carriage that 
brought me here.” 

“But you, doctor? you?” 

“T? I have a very sick patient in the Place Royale, — 
a case of pleurisy. I must spend to-night by his bed, that 
I may watch the workings and the result of my medicines.” 

“The cold, doctor? ” 

“T have my shawl.” 

“The town is not very safe.” 

“Twenty times, in as many years, I have been stopped 
in the night; I have always answered, ‘Friend, I am a 
doctor, and I am on my way to a patient. Do you wish 
my cloak? Take it; but do not kill me, for without me 
my patient would die.’ And see, monsieur, this cloak has 
had twenty years of service. The thieves have always 
left me,” 

“Good, doctor. To-morrow, then?” 

“T will be here to-morrow at eight o’clock. Adieu.” 

The doctor instructed. the servant to watch the invalid 
carefully, and told her what to do for her. He wished the 
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child to be placed beside its mother. Philip begged him 
to remove it, recalling his sister’s last words. 

Louis then himself put the child into the waiting-maid’s 
room,.and then departed by way of the Rue Montorgueil, 
while the carriage bore Philip in the direction of Roule. 

The maid slept in the arm-chair, near her mistress. 
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CHAPTER CLYVI. 
THE ABDUCTION, 


In the intervals of that recuperative slumber which always 
follows great prostration, the soul seems to gain a double 
victory over the body; the power of appreciating the com- 
fort of the situation, and the power of watching over the 
weary body overcome by a death-like exhaustion. 

Andrée, restored to life and consciousness, opened her 
eyes and saw her maid near her sleeping. She heard the 
joyful crackling of the fire, and wondered at the restful 
silence of the room, in which everything seemed to partake 
of the repose she herself was enjoying. She heard and 
saw aS in a dream, and at the same time realized that she 
was awake. She luxuriated in this gentle tranquillity, and 
collected her ideas slowly one by one, as if she feared the 
return of complete realisation of the situation. 

Suddenly, a weak, faint cry, far away apparently, reached 
her ear, through the thickness of the partition. This sound 
produced anew in Andrée all the tremblings which she had 
so often experienced. All the hatred which had so long 
disturbed her tranquillity, and had banished her natural 
sweetness of character, returned suddenly as a shock causes 
commotion in the liquid of vases where dregs are quietly 
lying, and the limpid water becomes clouded. From this 
moment sleep and repose fled from Andrée. She re- 
membered; she was filled with hatred. But the force of 
sensations is usually proportioned to the physical strength 
of the body. Andrée no longer felt the energy which had 
sustained her in her interview with Philip. 
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The infant’s cry seemed to her first a grief, then an 
annoyance. She began to question Philip’s natural deli- 
cacy, which had prompted him to remove the child, until 
it seemed to her that it was positively a cruel thing 
for him to do. The thought of the ill-will we bear toward 
a person is not as repulsive to us as the sight of it when 
revealed to our vision, Andrée, who had loathed this 
child while invisible, who had even longed for its death, 
was actually hurt by its unhappy cries. “He is suffering,” 
she thought. 

Then she began to reason with herself: “Why should I 
care for its sufferings, —I, the most unfortunate of human 
beings ? ” 

The child uttered a cry somewhat louder and more 
plaintive. 

Then Andrée perceived that its voice seemed tc awaken 
an answering chord in her soul, and felt her heart drawn as 
by an invisible cord toward the poor forsaken little being. 
She now at last realised that of which before she had 
vaguely felt the want. Nature had achieved one of its 
purposes. 

Physical suffering, that powerful bond, had connected the 
mother’s heart with the slightest movement of the child. 

“Jt shall not be,” thought Andrée, “that this poor 
orphan’s cry shall evoke the wrath of Heaven against 
me. God has given his tiniest creatures, hardly born, the 
most eloquent of voices. One may kill them, that is, put 
them out of suffering, but one has no right to inflict pain 
upon them. Were such the case, God would never have 
allowed them to cry so pitifully.” 

Andrée raised her head and tried to call the maid. But 
the robust peasant could not be aroused by her weak voice; 
already the baby had stopped crying. ‘‘ Doubtless,” thought 
Andrée, “the nurse hascome, I heard the outer door open. 
Yes, some one is walking about in the next room, — and the 
little thing is no longer crying. An unknown protection is 
already encompassing it and reassures its imperfect intelli 
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gence, Oh! should not the mother take care of her child ? 
For a few crowns, the child born of my body, will find 
a mother, and by and by, when it will pass by me, its 
mother, who have suffered so much for it, who have given 
it life from my life, and will not even look at me and will 
say ‘Mother!’ to a hireling, more generous in her venal 
love than I in my just resentment. It shall not be. I 
have suffered, I have paid for the privilege of looking this 
little being in the face, I have a right to make it love me 
for my care, respect me for my sacrifice and my sorrows.” 

She made a more determined effort, summoned all her 
strength, and called, “ Marguerite! Marguerite!” 

The maid slowly awoke, without moving in her chair, 
where she lay still heavy with sleep. 

“Do you hear me ?”’ said Andrée. 

“Yes, madame, yes,’’ said Marguerite, regaining her wits, 
And she drew near the bed. 

“Does madame wish to drink ?” 

‘“ No.” 

“Madame wishes to know the time ?” 

“No—no,” her eyes never once leaving the door that 
led into the next room. 

“Ah! I understand. Madame wishes to know whether 
her brother has returned ? ” 

Andrée seemed to struggle against her desire, with all 
the weakness of a haughty spirit and all the strength of 
a warm, noble heart. 

“T wish,” uttered she slowly, “I wish— Open that door, 
Marguerite.” 

“Yes, madame. How cold it is out there! The wind 
— what a draught, madame !” 

In fact, the wind rushed into Andrée’s chamber with 
such violence that it blew the flame of the candle and of 
the night lamp. 

“Tt is the nurse, who must have left a door or a window 
open. Look, Marguerite, look! That—baby must be 
cold,” 
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Marguerite burned toward the next roor. 

“ T will cover it,” she said. 

“No, = oe Andrée in a weak, broken voice, 
* bring it to me,” 

Marguerite stopped in the middle of the room. 

** Madame,” said she gently, “Monsieur Philip was very 
particular about having the child left in there, for fear, 
doubtless, of vexing madame, or of causing her sotiie 
emotion.” 

“Bring me my baby!” cried the young mother, with 
heart-broken vehemence; for her eyes, which had been dry 
even in her acutest suffering, now were overflowing with 
tears, which must have brought loving smiles to the faces 
of the angels in heaven, who watch over little children. 

Marguerite hastened into the room. As soon as she had 
gone out, Andrée buried her face in her hands, 

The maid re-entered immediately, a blank look on her face. 

“Well?” said Andrée. 

“Well — madame — has any one been here ?” 

“ What — any one, who ?” 

“Madame, the baby is not there.” 

“Indeed, I just heard a noise,” said Andrée, “of foot- 
steps. The nurse must have come while you were asleep. 
She did not wish to awaken you. But where is my 
brother. Look in his room.” 

Marguerite ran to Philip’s chamber. “No one!” 

“That is strange,” said Andrée, her heart beating pain- 
fully ; “would he so soon have gone out without seeking 
me?” 

* Ah! madame!” cried the maid, suddenly. 

“What is it?” 

“The street door has just been opened. Monsieur Philip 
has come back. Come in, monsieur, come in.” 

Philip had truly returned. Behind him, a country- 
woman, enveloped in a shawl of striped wool, was smiling 
the complacent smile with which the hireling always greets 
his patron. 
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“Sister, sister, I am here,” said Philp, coming into 
the room. 

“Good brother. What troubie, what annoyance, I cause 
you. Ah! here is the nurse. I was afraid she had left.” 

“Left! she has only just arrived.” 

“She has come back, you mean? No, I heard her just 
now, softly as she stepped.” 

“T do not know what you mean, sister. No one—” 

“Oh! I thank you, Philip,” said Andrée, drawing him 
to her, and accenting every one of her words. “I thank 
you for having understood me so well, that you did not 
wish to have this child carried off until I had seen it, 
earessed it. Philip, you knew my heart. Yes, yes, do 
not worry, I shall love my ehild.” 

Philip seized Andrée’s hand and covered it with kisses. 

“Tell the nurse to bring it here,” added the young 
mother. 

“But, monsieur,” said the maid, “ you know the child is 
not there.” 

“What ? What are you saying ?” said Philip. 

Andrée looked at her brother in alarm. 

The young man rushed to the maid’s couch, hunted 
through it, and, finding nothing, uttered an alarmed cry. 

Andrée watched him in the mirror; she saw him turn 
pale, his arms falling helplessly ; she partially comprehended 
the truth, and, echoing his cry, she fell back unconscious 
on her pillow. Philip forgot himself in this new misfor- 
tune, this added grief. He summoned all his courage, and 
by dint of caresses, comfortings, and tears he recalled 
Andrée to life. 

“My baby,” murmured Andrée, “my baby!” 

‘We must save the mother,” said Philip to himself. 
“Sister, my good sister, how foolish we are all of us! We 
forget that the good doctor has taken it away.” 

“The doctor!” cried Andrée, with the pain of doubt and 
the joy of hope. 

“Yes, yes, we are losing our wits.” 
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“Philip, you swear to me ?” 

“Dear sister, you have as good sense as I, Otherwise, 
how could the child have disappeared ? ” 

And he forced a laugh, which deceived both nurse and 
maid. 

Andrée recovered her spirits. 

“Yet I heard —” said she. 

“ What ? ” 

“ Steps.” 

Philip shuddered. 

“Impossible! You were sleeping.” 

“No, no, I was wide awake. I heard! I heard!” 

“Well, you heard the kind doctor, who, fearing for the 
child’s welfare, came back after I had gone and decided to 
take it away himself. Besides, he spoke to me about it.” 

“You are trying to reassure me.” 

“Why should I not reassure you? It is very simple.” 

“But then, I,” objected the nurse, “what am I to do 
here?” 

“Very true. The doctor is waiting at your house for 
you.” 

sc Oh! ” 

“Go to him, then. You see this Marguerite slept so 
soundly that she either did not hear what the doctor said 
to her, or he had nothing to tell her.” 

Andrée fell back as calm as she could be after this 
frightful shock. Philip dismissed the nurse, and gave 
some instructions to the maid. Then, taking a light, he 
carefully examined the door of the next room, found the 
door of the garden open, saw foot-prints on the snow. He 
tracked them to the garden gate, where they were obliterated. 

“A man’s steps,” said he, “The child has been abducted. 
Woe! Woe!” 
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CHAPTER CLVII. 
THE VILLAGE OF HARAMONT. 


TuEsE footprints on the snow were Gilbert’s, who, since his 
last interview with Balsamo, had been fulfilling his task of 
watching and planning his revenge. 

He had spared no pains. He had succeeded, by dint of 
pleasant words and little acts of kindness, in winning the 
affection of Madame Rousseau herself. His plan was 
simple. Of the thirty sous a day which Rousseau allowed 
his copyist, he had set aside a franc three times a week, 
which he spent in buying presents for Thérase. 

Sometimes a ribbon for her bonnet, sometimes a delicacy 
for the table, or a bottle of wine. The good woman, suscep- 
tible to anything that appealed to her taste or to her petty 
pride, was pleased with the praise at table that Gilbert 
bestowed on her culinary achievements. 

For the Genevan philosopher had succeeded in gaining 
admittance for his young protégé to the family table, 
and during the last two months Gilbert, thus favoured, 
had added two louis to the treasure that reposed under his 
mattress, beside Balsamo’s twenty thousand francs. 

But what a life! What adherence to the line of conduct 
he had drawn for himself! Rising at daybreak, Gilbert 
would begin to discover for himself Andrée’s condition, 
with infallible eye, that he might perceive the slightest 
change that would take place in the sober, regular life of 
the recluse. Nothing escaped his attention; neither the 
gravel of the garden walks on which his piercing sight 
Measured the imprints of Andrée’s foot, nor the folds of 
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the curtains, more or less carefully drawn, the openings 
of which indicated to Gilbert Andrée’s state of mind; for 
on her sad days she would deprive herself even of the 
light of day. In this way Gilbert knew what was taking 
place in her heart and in her house. 

He had likewise found a correct solution for all Philip’s 
movements; and, reckoning as he knew how to do, with- 
out error either as to the reason of his going out or his 
object in coming back. 

He even went so far as to follow Philip one evening 
when the latter was on his way to Versailles to seek Doctor 
Louis. This visit to Versailles had rather perplexed the 
vigilant Gilbert. But when he saw the doctor two days 
afterward secretly crossing the garden in the Rue Cogq- 
Héron, he understood that which had been a mystery to 
him the preceding evening. 

Gilbert had computed the time, and was aware of the 
fact that the moment for the realisation of all his hopes 
was fast approaching. Moreover, he had taken all the 
precautions necessary for the successful fulfilment of an 
enterprise surrounded by difficulties, This was his plan 
of action. 

The two louis would serve for the hiring of a cabriolet 
with two horses, in the Faubourg Saint-Denis. This 
carriage must be in readiness any day when it should be 
wanted. 

In addition, Gilbert had explored the suburbs of Paris in a 
vacation of three or four days which he had taken. He had 
visited a little town of Soissonnais, lying eighteen leagues 
from Paris, and surrounded by a forest. This little town 
was called Villers-Cotterets. Once thete he had sought 
out the only notary in the place, called Maitre Niquet. 

Gilbert presented himself to him as the son of a great 
nobleman’s steward. This nobleman, wishing to do a kind- 
ness to the child of one of his peasants, had intrusted 
Gilbert with the commission of finding a nurse for it. 

In all probability the nobleman’s generosity would not 
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be confined to three months of nursing, and he would deposit, 
in addition, into Maitre Niquet’s own hand q certain gum 
for the child. . 

Then Maitre Niquet, who had three fine sons of his own, 
had pointed out to him in a little village called Haramont, 
bordering on Yillers-Cotterets, the daughter of the woman 
who had nursed his three sons; who, after having been 
legitimately married in his office, was continuing in her 
mother’s oceupation, This good woman was named Made- 
leine Pitou, and herself rejoiced in a son four years old, whe 
seemed a very healthy lad. Besides, she had recently been 
confined, and consequently would be ready for Gilbert any 
day he should be pleased to bring or have the child sent to 
her, 

After these arrangements had all been completed, Gil- 
bert, with his usual punctuality, returned to Paris two 
hours before the expiration of his vacation. Now it may 
be asked why Gilbert had chosen the little village of Villers- 
Cotterets in preference to all the other suburbs. 

In this selection, as in many others, Gilbert had been 
guided by Rousseau. Rousseau had one day spoken of 
the forest of Villers-Cotterets as one of the richest in vege- 
tation in the world, and had added that in the deepest cen- 
tres of its luxuriance three or four villages were hidden. 
In fact, if would be impossible for Gilbert’s child ta be 
discovered in one of these villages. 

Above all, Haramont had struck Rousseau’s fancy, — 
Rousseau, the misanthrope, the solitary, the hermit, who 
burst out every few moments in the following exclama- 
tions: — 

“ Haramont is the end of the world; Haramont is a des- 
ert. One could live and die there like a bird; on a branch 
while he is yet alive, under its leaves when he is dead.” 

Gilbert had even heard the philosopher describe the inte. 
rior of a cottage, and with the fire of a genius recount in 
glowing terms every minutest detail, from the smile on the 
nurse’s face to the bleating of the goat; fram the appetis- 
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ing, thick vegetable soup to the perfume of the wild mul. 
berry and the violet-coloured heather. 

“T shall go there,” said Gilbert to himself. “My child 
shall grow up under the shades where my master has 
breathed his sighs and his aspirations.” To Gilbert a 
whim was an inexorable law, particularly when it assumed 
the appearance of a moral necessity. 

His joy was great, therefore, when Maitre Niquet, fore- 
stalling his desire, designated Haramont as the very place 
for him. 

On returning to Paris, Gilbert made inquiries concerning 
the cabriolet. He found one that was.not handsome, but 
it was in good repair, which was all] that was necessary. 
The horses were of heavy build; the driver was a dull fel- 
low from the stables. Gilbert was very anxious to attain 
his end, without awakening any suspicion. His story to 
Maitre Niquet had been received in good faith. In fact, he 
presented a suitable appearance in his new clothes for the 
son of a steward of a fine establishment, or the valet in 
disguise of a duke or peer. His proposition awakened, 
no suspicion in the mind of the owner of the cabriolet. 
At that time, confidences were often exchanged between 
gentlemen and the people. Money was confidentially re- 
ceived, and no embarrassing questions were asked. 

Besides, at that time two louis were equal to four in 
these days, and four louis will always insure the success 
of an undertaking of this nature. 

The proprietor engaged, therefore, to have his cabriolet 
in readiness for Gilbert any time, at two hours’ notice in 
advance. 

This enterprise possessed for the young man all the 
attractions lent by philosophers and poets —two beings 
very differently arrayed — to good actions and good resolu- 
tions. To take the child away from a cruel mother, that is 
to say, to sow shame and disaster in an enemy’s camp, and 
then, with a change of front, to place it in a cottage among 
peasants as virtuous as Rousseau had pictured them, and 
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to deposit on a child’s cradle a large sum of money; to be 
regarded as a tutelary divinity by these poor people ; to pass 
for a person of consequence ; — that was what he wanted 
for the satisfaction of his pride, his resentment, his love 
for his neighbours, and his hatred for his enemies. 

The fatal day at last arrived. It followed ten other 
days which Gilbert had passed in anguish, — ten nights 
which he had passed in sleeplessness. Despite the extreme 
cold, he slept with his window open; and every movement 
of Andrée or Philip was repeated in his ear, as the bell 
responds to the hand that draws its cord. 

On the day of which we are speaking, he saw Andrée 
and Philip talking earnestly together by the fireplace. 
He saw the servant hastily depart for Versailles, without 
stopping to close the shutters. Immediately he ran and 
notified the owner of the cabriolet, standing in front of the 
stable all the time they were harnessing the horses, biting 
his hands and stamping on the pavement in his efforts to 
restrain his impatience. At last the postilion mounted his 
horse. Gilbert leaped into the cabriolet, which he ordered 
the man to stop at the corner of a street little frequented, 
near the market. 

Then he returned to Rousseau’s house, wrote a letter of 
farewell to the kind philosopher, of thanks to Thérése, 
announcing that a little bequest called him to the South, 
that he would return, —all stated in a vague way. Then, 
his money in his pocket, a long knife in his sleeve, he was 
about to slide down the gutter-pipe into the garden, when 
an idea stopped him. The snow, —Gilhert, absorbed for 
the last three days, had not thought of that. Upon the 
snow his footmarks would be seen. These foot-marks 
would stop at Rousseau’s house, would instigate an investi- 
gation on the part of Philip and Andrée, and, Gilbert's dis- 
appearance being coincident with the abduction, the whole 
secret would be discovered. 

It was absolutely necessary, under these circumstances, 
to go around through the Rue Cog-Héron, enter by the 
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little door of the garden, a thing he could éasily do, a8 he 
had carried a pass-key to it arotind with him for the 
past month. From this entrance, 4 well-troddes path, on 
which his footsteps would make no fmpression, led to 
the house. ; 

He did not lose 2 minut, and arrived at the house just 
as the carriage which brought Doctor Louis stopped before 
the main entratice of the little hotel. 

Gilbert opened the door softly, saw no one, and hastened 
to hide in the corner of the pavilion near the summer 
house. It was a dreadful night. He could hear every- 
thing, — groans, cries of torture; he even heard the first 
wail of the son that was born to hin. 

Meanwhile, supported by the naked wall, he received 
without realising its presence all the snow which was 
falling thick and heavy from the clouded sky. His heart 
beat against the handle of his knife, which he prtessed 
desperately against his breast. His eyes were fixed and 
bloodshot, flashing fire. 

At last the Doctor went away; at last Philip exchanged 
his final words with the doctor. 

Then Gilbert drew near the blind, leaving a track on the 
carpet of snow, now ankle deep, that crunched under his 
tread. He saw Andrée sleeping in her bed, Marguerite 
dozing in the arm-chair; and, looking for the child by its 
mother’s side, he could not discover it. 

He at once took in the situation, and went toward the 
entrance door; he opened it, not without a noise which 
alarmed him somewhat, and, penetrating even to the bed 
which had been Nicole’s, he felt around until his icy 
fingers encountered the poor baby’s fate, and called forth 
the cries that Andrée had heard. 

Then, wrapping the newly born child in a woollen blan- 
ket, he carried it off, leaving the door half opét, leat, by 
attempting to close it, he should again make a noise. 

A minute afterward, he had gained the street through the 
garden ; he ran to seek his cabriclet, aroused the postilion, 
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CHAPTER CLVIII. 
THE PITOU FAMILY. 


On the way, everything frightened Gilbert. The rumble 
of the carriages he met, or that passed his own, the sough- 
ing of the wind through the bare trees, seemed to his terri- 
tied imagination like an organised pursuit, or the cries of 
those from whom the child had been taken. 

Yet nothing threatened him. The postilion bravely did 
his part, and the two horses arrived steaming at Dam- 
martin, at the time Gilbert had arranged, that is, before 
the first streaks of the dawn. 

Gilbert gave his half louis, changed horses and postilion, 
and resumed his journey. During all the first half of the 
drive, the child, carefully sheltered by its covering, and 
shielded by Gilbert himself, did not feel the cold nor utter 
a single cry. As soon as day dawned, seeing the country 
all around him, Gilbert felt more courageous, and, that he 
might drown the cries which the child was beginning to 
give forth, he started one of those endless songs such as 
he had often heard the huntsmen sing at Taverney on 
returning from the chase. The creaking of the axle-tree 
and the traces, the clatter of all the iron on the carriage, 
the sound of the bells on the horses, made a diabolical 
accompaniment to his song, which was increased by the 
postilion’s breaking forth into the strains of a Bourbonnaise 
of rather a seditious character. 

The result was that this last driver did not even suspect 
Gilbert of having a child with him. He stopped his horses 
at Villers-Cotterets, received the price already agreed 
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upon,—a crown and six francs, —and Gilbert, taking his 
bundle, carefully wrapped in the folds of the covering, 
singing his song in the most serious manner possible, 
went rapidly away, Jumped a ditch, and disappeared by a 
path covered with leaves that led to the little village of 
Haramont. 

The weather had become very cold. The snow had 
ceased falling during the past few hours; the ground was 
hard, and bristling with underbrush and thorny bushes. 
Above could be descried the outlines of the trees of the 
forest, bare and gloomy, through whose branches the pale 
blue of the sky shone. The fresh air, the fragrance of 
the oaks, the icy pearls suspended from the ends of the 
branches, —-all this freedom, this poetry, aroused the 
young man’s lively imagination. 

He walked rapidly and proudly through the little ravine, 
without once stumbling or looking around him; for in the 
midst of the clusters of trees he took for a landmark the 
steeple of the hamlet, and the blue smoke from the chim- 
neys, which could be seen through the gray lattice-work of 
the branches. At the end of a short half-hour, he crossed 
a brook bordered with ivy and yellow cresses, and asked 
the children of a workman, at the first cottage he en- 
countered, to guide him to Madeleine Pitou’s house. 

Silent and attentive, rather than stupid and lazy, like 
most peasants’ children, the children rose, and, carefully 
studying the stranger’s face, conducted him, holding each 
other’s hands, to a somewhat large, well-built cottage, 
situated beside a brook that ran in front of most of the 
houses in the village. This brook was running merrily 
along, its limpid waters somewhat swollen from the early 
snow-storms. A wooden bridge —in other words, a plank 
—crossed the stream, and connected the road with the 
steps of earth leading to the house. 

One of the children acting as guides bowed his head to 
Gilbert, indicating that they had reached the residence of 
Madeleine Pitou. 
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“There?” repeated Gilbert. 

The child nodded his head without saying a word. 

“Madeleine Pitou?” Gilbert again asked the child. 

And, the latter having reiterated his former gestute of 
affirmation, Gilbert cleared the bridge and hastened to 

ush open the cottage door, while the children, again join: 
ne hands, watched with all their might to see what this 
fine gentleman in brown coat and buckled shoés was going 
to do at Madeleine Pitou’s house. 

For the rest, Gilbert had seen no living soul in the 
Village, except these children. Haramont was indeed the 
longed-for desert. 

As soon as the door was opened, a sight full of charm 
for the world in genera], and for a young philosopher in 
particular, met Gilbert’s gaze. 

A stout peasant woman was nursing a fine child a few 
months old, while kneeling in front of her another child 
—a vigorous boy of four or five years — was saying his 
prayers in a loud voice. 

In a corner of the chimney-place, near a window, — or 
rather a hole cut in the wall and enclosed in glass, — 
another peasant woman, about thirty-five or thirty-six years 
of age, was spinning flax, her wheel on her right, a wooden 
stool under her feet, a large dog crouching by this stool. 

The dog, perceiving Gilbert, barked in a hospitable and 
polite manner, just enough to show his vigilance. 

Gilbert introduced the conversation by smiling at the 
nurse. 

“Good Madame Madeleine,” he said, “I greet you.” 

The peasant woman started. 
| “Yon know my name, monsieur?” she said. 

‘As you see; but do not let me interrupt you, I beg. 
Instead of oné nursling that you have now, you will have 
two of them.” 

And he placed in the homely cradle of the country child 
the little city child he had brought. 

“Oh, how pretty it is!” cried the peasant woman who 
_Was spinning, 


— 
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“Yes, sister Angélique, very pretty,” said Madeleine. 

{Madame is your sister?” asked Gilbert, pointing to 
the spinner. 

“My sister? Yes, monsieur,” replied Madeleine, “my 
husband’s sister.” 

“Yes, my aunt, Aunt Gélique,” murmured the little 
fellow, in a low voice, who took part in the conversation 
without getting up from his knees. 

“Be still, Ange; be still,” said the mother. “You are 
interrupting monsiewr.” 

“The proposition I am going to make to you, my good 
woman, is very simple. The child you see here is the son 
of one of my master’s farmers, —a ruined farmer. My 
master, godfather to this child, wishes him to be brought 
up in the country, that he may become a good labourer, 
with good health, with good manners. Will you take care 
of this child?” 

“But, monsieur —” 

“He was born yesterday, and he has recejved no nourish- 
ment,” interrupted Gilbert. “Besides, he is the nursling 
of whom the notary, Maitre Niquet, of Villers-Cotterets, 
has already spoken to you.” 

Madeleine immediately snatched up the baby and gave 
him the breast with a generous impetuosity, which deeply 
touched Gilbert. 

“T have not been deceived,” he said. “You are a good 
woman. I jntrust this child to your care, in my master’s 
name; I see that he wil] be happy here, and I hope he will 
brigg into this cottage a dream of happiness in exchange 
for what he receives here, How much did you receive per 
month for the children of Maitre Niquet?” 

“Twelve franes, monsieur, But Maitre Niquet was rich, 
and he added a few franes occasionally for sugar and 
maintenanae.” 

“Mother Madeleine,” said Gilbert, proydly, “the child 
here will pay you twenty francs per month, which makeg 
two hundred and forty francs per yeas.” 
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“ Jesus!” cried Madeleine. “Thanks, monsieur.” 

“Here is the first year’s pay,” said Gilbert, spreading 
upon the table ten bright louis, which made the women 
open their eyes in amazement, and over which little Pitou 
stretched a devastating hand. 

“But, monsieur, if the child should not live?” timidly 
objected the nurse. 

“It would be a great misfortune,—a misfortune that 
shall not occur,” said Gilbert. ‘“ Here, then, is the agreed 
sum for the month’s nursing; are you content?” 

“Oh! yes, monsieur.” 

“Let us now agree upon an allowance for the other 
years.” 

“The child will remain with us?” 

“Probably.” 

“In that case, monsieur, shall we be father and mother 
to it?” 

Gilbert turned pale. 

“Yes,” said he, in a stifled voice. 

“Then, monsieur, is the poor baby forsaken?” 

Gilbert was not expecting such emotion,—such ques. 
tions. Still, he resumed the conversation. 

“T have not told you all,” he said. “The poor father 
died of grief.” 

The two good women clasped their hands expressively. 

“And the mother?” asked Angélique. 

“Oh, the mother, the mother,” replied Gilbert, breathing 
painfully, “no child, born or unborn, can depend on her.” 

They had reached this stage of the conversation, when 
the father Pitou came in from the fields, his demeanour 
calm and joyful. His was one of those honest, dull 
natures, full of gentleness and health, which Greuze has 
painted so truly. A few words explained to him the situa- 
tion, or, at least, if he did not wholly understand it, his 
pride did not allow him to acknowledge the fact. Gilbert 
explained that the allowance of the child would be paid 
until he was fully grown, and able to support himself by 
. the aid of his brain and his arms. 
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“So be it,” said Pitou. “I believe we shall love this 
child, for he is very pretty.” 

“He, too,” said Angélique to Madeleine, “he agrees with 
us in our opinion of the child.” 

“Then, I beg you, come with me to the notary, Maitre 
Niquet; I will leave the necessary amount of money with 
him, that you may be satisfied, and the child may be 
happy.” 

“Immediately, monsieur,” replied Pitou, the father. 

And he arose. 

Then Gilbert took leave of the kind women, and 
approached the crib in which the new arrival had been 
deposited, in place of the child of the family. He casta 
gad glance on this ciadle, and, for the first time looking in 
his son’s face, perceived a marked resemblance to Andrée. 
This sight pierced his heart; he had to bury his nails into 
his flesh to keep back the tears which his wounded heart 
sent to his eyes. 

He pressed a trembling, timid kiss on the cheek of the 
newly born child, and drew back trembling. 

Father Pitou was already on the threshold, a stout stick 
in his hand, his best clothes on. Gilbert gave half a louis 
to the chubby Ange Pitou, who crawled between his legs, 
and the two women begged the honour of embracing him 
with the touching familiarity of country people. 

This young father of eighteen had been weighed down 
by so many emotions, that a little more and he would have 
given way entirely. Pale, nervous, he began to lose con- 
trol of himself, 

“Let us leave,” said he to Pitou. 

Suddenly Madeleine cried, — 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” 

“What is it?” said Gilbert. 

“His name! his name! What shall we call him?” 

“His name is Gilbert,” said the young man, with manly 
pride, 
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CHAPTER CLIX. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


Tux business at the notary’s was quickly despatched. 
Gilbert deposited in his name a sum of twenty thousand 
minus a few francs, designed to defray the expenses of 
educating and bringing up the child. He also reckoned 
on there being enough to start him in some business when 
he should arrive at manhood. Gilbert estimated the cost 
of educating and bringing up the child at five hundred 
frances a year, for a period of fifteen years. The rest of 
the money might be expended, either as a means in begin- 
ning business, or in purchasing some land for farming 
purposes. 

Having thus looked after his ehild’s welfare, Gilbert, 
turned his attention to that of the people to whose care he 
was intrusting him; he wished to have his child present 
to the Pitous the sum of two thousand four hundred franes 
on his eighteenth birthday. Up to that time Maitre Niquet 
was to give them only the stated sum of five hundred franca 
annually. 

Maitre Niquet was to receive the interest of the money 
in compensation for his guardianship. 

Gilbert had a receipt legally drawn up by Niquet for 
the money, by Pitou for the child; Pitou having signed 
his signature regarding the money intrusted to Niquet, 
Niquet, on the ether hand, witnessing ta the fact that the 
ehild had been intruated to Pitou. So speedily was all 
this accomplished, that about noonday Gilbert was ready 
to go, leaving Niquet lost in admiration of his business 
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pagacity, and Pitou overwhelmed with joy at his rapidly 
acquired fortune. 

On leaving the village of Haramont, Gilbert felt as if 
he had retired from the world. There was nothing left 
to him, either in the present or the future. He had left 
behind him his youth and its bright days free from care, 
when he had committed the act which might be considered 
criminal by men, and punished severely by God. 

At the same time, confident in his own strength of mind 
and of body, Gilbert, had courage enough to tear himself 
from the arms of Maitre Niquet, who had conceived a great 
admiration and liking for him, and allured him by a thou- 
sand tempting promises. 

But the mind is capricious; human nature is fickle. 
The more will power and spontaneity of action a man has, 
the more quickly he rushes from one enterprise to another, 
until suddenly he realises the leaps he has made, the 
distance he has travelled, and even the inost courageous 
falter, and say to themselves, like Casar of old, “ Have I 
acted wisely in crossing the Rubicon?” 

Gilbert, finding himself on the edge of the forest, again 
gazed at the brown tops of the trees, which hid from his 
view all Haramont, except the steeple. This picture, so 
charming and peaceful, awoke in his breast sensations of 
sadness and of delight. 

“Fool that I am,” said he, “where am I going? Will 
not God in highest heaven turn away in wrath? What! 
I have an idea, A circumstance favours its execution. A 
man impelled by God to cause the evil I have done prom: 
ised to make reparation for this evil, and to-day f am in 
possession of my child and of the treasure he gave me. 
With ten thousand francs —the other ten being set aside 
for my child--I ean live as a happy farmer among these 
good villagers, in the bosom of this grand, bountiful nature. 
I can test forever in the sweet happiness of work and of 
thought, forgetting the world, and making it forget me; I 
can — happy lot! ~- myself bring up this infant, and rejoice 
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in My own work. Why not? Are not all these good oppor- 
tunities but compensations for my sufferings in the past? 
Oh, yes, I can live thus; I can share in the division of 
money with that child, beside bringing him up myself, 
saving money that would otherwise be given to hirelings. 
I can confess to Maitre Niquet that I am his father. All 
this is feasible.” 

And his heart slowly drank in a joy.and hope such as he 
had never before tasted in his happiest dreams. Suddenly, 
the worm that nestled at the core of this delicious fruit 
awoke and revealed its ugly head. It was remorse, it was 
shame, it was misfortune. 

“T cannot do it,” said Gilbert, turning pale at the 
thought, “I have stolen the child from that woman, as I 
have stolen her honour. I have stolen money from that 
man, in reparation of the evil. I have no right to reap 
any benefits from it for myself. I have no right to pro- 
tect this child, since I have deprived her of that privilege. 
Either it belongs to both of us or to neither.” 

Upon uttering these words, painful as wounds, Gilbert 
rose in despair; his face exhibited the saddest, most hei- 
nous of passions. “So be it,” said he, “so be it; I shall 
suffer. Very well, everything and everybody shal) fail me. 
In place of sharing my goods, I have only evil to di- 
vide. Henceforth vengeance and unhappiness shall be my 
heritage. Do not fear, Andrée, I will share it with you, 
faithfully.” 

He turned toward the right, and, after a moment's re- 
flection as to which way he should go, he plunged into the 
woods, through which he walked all day, hoping to reach 
Normandy, which he had supposed he might gain by a 
four days’ walk. 

He had with him nine francs and a few sous. His bear- 
ing was honest, his face calm and peaceful. A book under 
his arm gave him the appearance of a student returning 
home to his father’s house. He accustomed himself to 
walking along the highway at night, and to sleeping by 
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day in the fields, under the sun’s rays, Twice only, the 
wind disturbed him so much that he was obliged to enter 
a cottage, where, in a chair by the fireplace, he slept to his 
heart’s content, without noticing the approach of night. 
He had always an excuse and a destination ready. 

“Tam going to Rouen,” said he, “to my uncle’s, and I 
came from Villers-Cotterets. I wished, like other young 
men, to make the journey on foot, for my own amusement.” 

No suspicion on the part of the countrymen; the book 
always elicited respect. If Gilbert perceived any flitting 
doubt on some more compressed lips, he began to talk 
about his academy, where he was being educated, and the 
evil thoughts were at once dissipated. 

For a week Gilbert lived thus like a countryman, spend- 
ing ten sous a day and walking ten leagues. He at last 
reached Rouen, where he no longer had to ask his way. 

The book he was carrying was a copy of “La Nouvelle 
Héloise,” richly bound. Rousseau had given it to him and 
written his name on a fly leaf. Gilbert, reduced to four 
francs ten sous, tore out this page, which he carefully 
preserved, and sold the book to a publisher for three 
francs. Three days after he beheld Havre in the distance, 
and caught a glimpse of the sea just as the sun was 
setting. 

His shoes were in a condition not at all suitable fora 
young mian jauntily attired in silk stockings; but Gilbert 
had a bright thought. He sold his silk stockings, or rather 
exchanged them for a pair of shoes of irreproachable 
stoutness. As to their beauty, we will however say noth- 
ing about it. 

This last night he spent in Harfleur, where he was 
lodged and boarded for sixteen sous. He ate oysters for 
the first time in his life. “A dish of the rich,” said he, 
“for the poorest of men. Thus God does all things well, 
while man does only evil, as Rousseau has truly said.” 

At ten o’clock in the morning of the thirteenth of 
December, Gilbert entered Havre, and the first thing that 
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caught his view was L’Adonis, a fine brig of three hundred 
tons, lying in a dock. 

The pier was deserted, Gilbert boarded the ship by a 
gang plank, A cabin bay approached to question him, 

“The captain ?” demanded Gilbert. 

The boy pointed to the companion-way, and at the 
game time a voice from below shouted, “Have him come 
down.” 

Gilbert descended. He was conducted to a little room 
finished in mahogany and furnished with great simplicity. 

A man of thirty, pale, nervous, with restless eyes, was 
reading a paper on the table of mahogany that matched 
the panels. 

““What does monsieur wish ? ” said he. 

Gilbert indicated by a gesture that he wished the cabin 
boy sent away, and the latter immediately vanished. 

“You are the captain of L’Adonis, monsieur?” said 
Gilbert immediately. 

«‘ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Then this paper is addressed to you?” And he 
handed the captain Balsamo’s note. 

Scarcely had he seen the hand-writing when he started 
up and said abruptly to Gilbert, “You too, so young? 
Well! well!” , 

Gilbert merely bowed. 

“You are going —?” said he, 

“To America.” 

“You leave—?” 

“ When you yourself leave.” 

“ Well, in a week then.” 

“What shall I do all this time, captain? ” 

“Have you a passport ?” 

“No,” 

“Then you must come on board to-night, after having 
walked all day outside the town, —in Sainte-Adresse, for 
instance. Speak to no one.” 

“T must eat. I have no more money.” 
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“You shall dine here, you shall sup this evening.” 

“ And after ?” 

“Qnce on board, you must not return to land again. 
You must stay here in hiding, You must leave without 
again looking at the sky. Qnce on the water, twenty 
leagues out to sea, you shall be as free as you will.” 

“ Good.” 

“To to-day whatever you have left to do.” 

“T have a letter to write,” 

«Write it.” 

«Where ?” 

“On that table, Here aré pen, ink, and paper, The 
post-office is in the faubourg; the cabin boy will take you 
to it.” 

“Thanks, captain,” 

Gilbert, left to himself, wrote a short lette’, with this 
superscription ;— 

“Mademoiselle Andrée de Taverney, Paris, Rue Coq 
Héron, 9,—the first door beyond the Rue Plastriére.” 

Then he put the letter in his pocket, ate what the captain 
himself placed before him, followed the cabin bey, who con- 
ducted him to the post-office, where he mailed his letter. 

All day long Gilbert watched the sea from the top of the 
cliffs, At night he returned. The captaia was watching 
for him, and brought him on board the vessel, 
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CHAPTER CLX. 
GILBERT’S LAST FAREWELL 


Paruip had passed a dreadful night. Those foot-prints in 
the snow indicated without doubt that some one had 
entered the house and carried off the child. But whom 
should he accuse? There was no other indication of the 
offender. 

Philip understood his father so well, that he at once 
implicated him in the transaction. Monsieur de Taverney 
believed Louis XV. to be the father of this child. He 
must, therefore, attach great value to keeping this living 
witness of the king’s infidelity to Madame Dubarry. The 
baron must likewise believe that sooner or later Andrée 
would be restored to favour, and would purchase her 
future fortune at any price. 

‘These reflections, based on the recent revelations of his 
father’s character, consoled Philip somewhat, and he 
thought that very possibly, since he knew who had taken 
the child, he could compel them to surrender it. 

He was on hand, therefore, at eight o’clock, to greet 
Doctor Louis, with whom he walked up and down the 
street for a long time relating the events of the past night. 
The doctor was a man of good judgment; he examined tlie 
marks in the garden, and, after reflection, agreed with 
Philip in his theory of the case. 

“JT know the baron well enough,” said he, “to believe 
him capable of this evil deed. In the mean time cannot 
some other interest, even more immediate, have planued 
the abduction of this infant?” 
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«“ What interest, doctor?” 

“That of its own father.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Philip, “I did think of him for a 
moment, but the wretch cannot feed even himself. He 
is a mad visionary, now a fugitive, who must be afraid of 
my very shadow. Do not let us be deceived, monsieur. 
The miserable creature committed the crime on the provo- 
cation of the occasion; but now, far from wishing to vent 
my anger on him, although I hate him, the scoundrel, yet 
J believe I should avoid meeting him for fear of killing 
him. I think the rémorse he is undergoing must be a 
severe punishment; I believe that hunger and exile will 
avenge me as effectively as my sword.” 

“Let us talk no more about it, monsieur,” said the 
doctor. 

“Only; will you be so kind, my dear good friend, as to 
consent to a last falsehood? For, above all else, Andrée 
must be reassured. Tell her that yesterday, feeling anxious 
about the child’s health, you came back in the night and 
carried it to its nurse, It was the first fiction that oc- 
curred to my mind, and I invented it to allay her fears.” 

“T will tell her that; still, you will seek for the child ? ” 

“T have a plan for finding it. I have decided to leave 
France; Andrée will enter the convent of Saint-Denis. 
Then I will seek Monsieur de Taverney. I will tel] him 
that I know all; I will force him to reveal the hiding- 
place of the child. I will overcome his opposition, by 
threatening a public revelation, by threatening the inter- 
vention of madame the dauphiness.” 

“And what will you do with the child, if your sister is 
in the convent ?” 

“T will take it to some nurse that you shall recommend 
to me. Then to school, and when he shall be grown, 1 
will take him with me, if he lives.” 

“And do you think that his mother will be willing 
either to give him over to you, or to abandon him 
herself ?”? 
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‘In the future, Andrée will be guided by my wishes. 
She knows that I have asked and obtained the promise 
of madame the dauphiness to allow her ta enter the 
convent. She would not haye me fail in respect to our 
protectress.” 

“JT beg you, monsieur,” said the doctor, “to come with 
me to the poor mother.” 

And they returned to Andrée, who, soothed by Philip’s 
thoughtfulness, was sleeping sweetly. 

Her first word was to question the doctor, who answered 
with smiling face. 

After that, Andrée was blessed with the perfect calin- 
ness so necessary to the restoration of health, and conva- 
lesced so rapidly, that in ten days she was up and could 
walk in the conservatory, when the sun was shining upon 
the glass. 

The very day of her first walk, Philip, who had heen 
away fora few days, returned to the house in the Rue Coq- 
Héron with so solemn a face that the doctor, who hap- 
pened to be there at the time, and who admitted him, felt 
a presentiment of a great misfortune. 

“What is the matter?” asked he; “ has your father re- 
fused to give up the child? ” 

“My father,” said Philip, ‘‘ has been seized by an at- 
tack af fever, which sent him to bed three days after he 
left Paris; and when J arrived he was very much pros- 
trated, I mistook all his illness for a ruse, a subterfuge, 
for a proof even of his participation in the abduction. I 
insisted, I threatened. Monsieur de Taverney swore to 
me on the crucifix, that he understood nothing of what 
I meant.” 

“ And you have returned with no tidings?” 

“ Yes, doctor.” 

“Convinced of the baron’s veracity?” 

“ Almost convinced.” 

“More artful than you, he has not disclosed his secret.” 

“T threatened to interview the dauphiness, and the baron 
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turned pale. ‘ Destroy me if you will,’ he said, ‘ dishonour 
your father and yourself; it will only be a wild piece of 
madness with no result. I do not know anything about 
it.’ 9 

“Asa result of which?” 

“ As a result of which, I return in despair.” 

At this moment Philip distinguished Andrée’s voice 
calling, — 

“Was that not Philip who came in?” 

“Great God! here she is! What am I to tell her?” 

“Silence!” said the doctor. 

Andrée entered the room, and embraced the young man 
with a joyful tenderness that froze his heart. 

‘‘Well,” said she, “whence do you come? ” 

“T have been to see Monsieur de Taverney, as I told 
you I was planning to do.” 

“Ts the baron well?” 

“Well? yes, Andrée; but I have made other visits. I 
have also interviewed several persons relative to your 
entrance to Saint-Denis. Thank God! everything now is 
ready; once safely there, you need think 6f your future 
only with calmness and security.” 

Andrée dréw near her brother, sighing tenderly. 

“Dear one,” said she, “I no longer worry about my 
future. ‘The future of my child is my only care, and I 
shall consecrate my life to the son God has given me. 
Such is my irrevocable resolution, since, now that I am 
once more strong, I no longer doubt my own powers. 
Living for my child, living in penury, working even if 
necessary, but never leaving him, day or night, such is my 
plan for the future. No more convent, no more selfish- 
ness. I belong to some one; God no longer needs me.” 

The doctor looked at Philip as if to say to him, “Well, 
did I not predict aright?” 

“Sister,” cried the young man, “sister, what do you 
Bay?” 

“Do not blame me, Philip. It is no capricious wish of a 
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weak, empty woman. I will not trouble you; I will not 
impose anything on you.” 

“But—but, Andrée, I cannot stay in France; I must 
leave everything; I have no longer any fortune, or any 
future. I might consent to abandon you at the foot of an 
altar, but in the world, at work — Andrée, take care!” 

‘“‘T have foreseen everything. I love you sincerely, 
Philip, but if you leave me I shall swallow my tears and 
seek refuge by my baby’s cradle.” 

The doctor approached. 

“This is sheer madness,” he said. 

“Ah, doctor, what would you have? To be a mother is 
intoxicating; but God has made me one. While my child 
needs me, I shall continue in this resolution.” 

Philip and the doctor exchanged a sudden glance. 

‘*My child,” said the doctor, “I do not claim to be an 
eloquent preacher, but I think I remember that God 
forbids us to make idols of those we ore 2 

“Yes, sister,” added Philip. 

“God does not forbid a mother to ie her child de- 
votedly, I think, doctor?” 

“Forgive me, my child; as philosopher, as physician, as 
preacher, I will try to penetrate the abyss of human pas- 
sions with you. God has a moral, and at the same time 
a material, cause for all the commands He has given us. 
God forbids a mother’s excessive love toward her child, 
because a child is such a fragile, delicate flower, subject 
to so many mishaps and sufferings, that to love it exces- 
sively is only to expose one’s self to possible anguish.” 

“Doctor,” murmured Andrée, “why are you saying such 
things to me? And you, Philip, why do you look at me 
with so much pity and such pallor?” 

“Dear Andrée,” interrupted the young man, “follow my 
loving advice. Your health is restored; enter the convent 
of Saint-Denis as soon as possible.” 

“¥? Itold you I would never leave my sen.” 

“ As long as he needed you,” said the doctor, gently. 
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“My God!” cried Andrée, ‘“‘what has happened? Speak! 
Something sad, — something cruel?” 

“Take care,” whispered the doctor to Philip; “she is 
too weak for a sudden shock.” 

“Brother, you do not answer. Explain yourself.” 

“Dear sister, you know on my journey I passed through 
Point du Jour, where your son is being nursed.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, the child is a little ill.” 

““T11?-—the dear child! Quick, Marguerite! Margue- 
rite, a carriage! I will go and see my baby.” 

“Impossible!” cried the doctor. “You are not able to 
go out, or to get inte a carriage.” 

“You told me this morning that it was quite possible; 
you told me that to-morrow, on Philip’s return, I might 
go and see the little one.” 

“J thought you would be better.” 

“You were deceiving me?” 

The doctor was silent. 

“Marguerite,” cried Andrée, ‘‘I will be obeyed! A 
carriage!” 

“But you will die,” said Philip. 

“Well, let me die, then; I do not cling so closely to 
life.” 

Marguerite waited, looking first at her mistress, then 
the doctor, then Philip. 

“What! WhenI order!” cried Andrée, whose cheeks 
were suddenly covered with a hectic flush. 

‘Dear sister!” 

“T will not listen, and, if I am refused a carriage, I shall 
go on foot.” 

“ Andrée,” suddenly said Philip, taking her in his arms, 
‘‘you shall not go; no, there is no need of your going 
there.” 

“My child is dead!” said the young girl, coldly, letting 
her arms fall on the side of the arm-chair to which the 
doctor and Philip had guided her, 
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Philip answered only by kissing her cold, lifeless hands. 
Gradually Andrée lost her rigidity, her head fell on her 
bosom, and her tears flowed freely. 

“Tt is God’s will,” said Philip; “we must submit to this 
new calamity. God, who is so great, sa good; God, who 
has planned different things for you from what we have 
done; God, who doubtless thought the presence of this 
child, misinterpreted by others, would be an undeserved 
punishment for you.” 

“But why, then,” murmured the poor mother, “why 
should God have made this innocent baby suffer?” 

“God did not make it suffer, my child,” said the physi- 
cian. ‘It died the very night of its birth. Think of it 
enly as a shadow, that came and then vanished.” 

“The cries that I heard?” 

“Were its farewell to life.” 

Andrée hid her face in her hands, while the two men, 
their thoughts meeting in an eloquent look, congratulated 
each other on their pious lie. 

Suddenly Marguerite entered, bearing a letter. This 
letter was addressed to Andrée. The superscription 
read: — 


‘‘ Mademoiselle Andrée de Taverney, Paris, Rue Coq-Héron, 9, ~~ 
the first door beyond the Rue Plastriére.” 


Philip showed it to the doctor over Andrée’s head, who, 
no longer weeping, was still overwhelmed with grief. 
“Whocan have written this?” thought Philip. ‘Noone 
knows her address, and it is not my father’s handwriting.” 
“Here, Andrée,” said Philip, “a letter for you.” 
Without reflecting, without resisting, without wonder- 
ing, Andrée tore open the envelope, and, wiping her eyes, 
unfolded the paper to read it. But scarcely had she 
perused the first three lines of the letter when she cried 
aloud, and, rising like a mad woman, with terrible con- 
tartions of her arms and feet, fell like a statue into 
Marguerite’s arms, whe happened ta be heside her. 
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Philip opened the letter and read: ~ 


“On tae Sea, December 15, 17, 
“Tam leaving, driven away by you, and you will never see me 
again. But I carry away my chiid, who shall never call you 
mother. 
“ GILBERT.” 


Philip crushed the papet in a frenzy of wrath. 

“Oh!” said he, grinding his teeth, “I had almost for- 
given the rascal for his crime, committed on the spur of the 
moment; but this preteditated crime shal! be punished. 
On your lifeless head, Andrée, I swear to kill the wretch 
at my first opportunity, God wills me to meet him, for 
he has filled the measure to the brim. Doctor, will Andrée 
come out of this safely?” 

“Yes, yes,” 

“Docter, to-morrow Andrée must enter the convent of 
Saint-Denis. By the day after to-morrow I must be at the 
nearest port, The coward has fled. I shall follow him. 
Besides, I must have this child, Doctot, what is the 
nearest seaport?” 

“ Havre.” 

“T shall be at Havre in thirty-six hours,” replied Philip, 
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CHAPTER CLXI. 


ON BOARD. 


From that moment, Andrée’s house was sad and silent as a 
tomb. The knowledge that her son was dead would per- 
haps have killed Andrée. It would have been one of those 
heavy, abiding griefs that perpetually undermine. Gilbert’s 
letter was so sudden a shock, that it revived in Andrée’s 
generous soul all the aggressive forces and feelings that 
still remained there. Recovering consciousness, and look- 
ing about her, she met her brother’s eyes, and read in them 
a wrath that inspired in her a new spring of courage. 

She waited until she might regain sufficient strength 
for keeping her voice steady. Then, taking Philip’s hand, 
“ My dear,” she said, “did you not mention the convent of 
Saint-Denis this morning, to which the dauphiness has 
promised me an entrance?” 

“ Yes, Andrée.” 

“ Please take me to it, to-day.” 

“ Thanks, sister.” 

“As for you, doctor,” resumed Andrée, “ mere thanks 
would be a poor return for all your kindness, devotion, and 
forbearance. Your reward, doctor, cannot be tound on this 
earth.” 

She went up to him and embraced him. “This little 
medallion,” she said, ‘encloses a portrait of me which my 
mother had taken when I was two years old. It ought to 
resemble my son; keep it, doctor, for it may sometimes 
speak to you of the child whom you have brought into the 
world, and of the mother whose life your care has saved.” 

Having said this, without allowing herself to give way 
to emotion, Andrée hastened to prepare for her journey, 
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and, at six o’clock in the evening, she passed through the 
wicket door of the parlour of Saint-Denis, at whose gate 
Philip, unable to control his feeling, had taken what he 
said to himself may have been an eternal farewell. 

Suddenly poor Andrée’s strength deserted her. She re- 
turned to her brother, running with open arms, and held 
out her hands to him. He grasped them tightly, and despite 
the cold iron gate their burning cheeks touched and their 
tears were mingled. 

“ Adieu {| Adieu!” murmured Andrée, whose grief burst 
forth in sobs. 

“ Adieu,” replied Philip, stifling his anguish. 

“If you ever find my son,” said Andrée very low, “do 
not let me die without having embraced him.” 

“Be at rest. Adieu! adieu !” 

Andrée detached herself from her brother’s arms, and, 
supported by a lay sister, walked away, looking back 
eonstantly in the shadow cast by the convent walls. 

As long as he could see her, he made a sign of recognition 
with his head, then he waved his handkerchief. At last, 
he received a final farewell, which she threw him from the 
depths of the dark path. Then an iron door closed behind 
her with a mournful sound, and all was ended. 

Philip took the post at Saint-Denis. With his portman- 
teau behind him, he hastened on all that night and the 
following day, and reached Havre in the evening. He 
slept at the first inn he came to, and the next morning at 
daybreak started out to the piers to ascertain when the 
first boats were going to America. 

He was told that the brig L’Adonis was ready to start 
for New York that very day. Philip sought the captain, 
who was finishing his final preparations, and on paying the 
passage money became one of the passengers. Then, having 
written for the last time to the dauphiness, to testify to 
her his respectful devotion and that she might know of his 
movements, he sent his baggage on board, and he himself 
embarked at the time of high tide. 

Four o’clock was striking from the tower of Frangois (, 
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when L’Adonis left the channel with spreading sails. The 
sea was dark blue, the sky red along the horizon. Philip, 
leaning on the railing after having saluted the few passen- 
gers, his fellow voyagers, looked at the French shore that 
shone through the violet vapour, as the brig letting out more 
sail and turning quickly to the right, passed La Héve and 
gained the open sea. Soon the French shore, the sea, and 
the other passengers, all vanished from Philip’s sight. Dark 
night spread her wings over all. 

Philip went and shut himself into his state-room, that 
he might again peruse the copy of the letter he had written 
to the dauphiness, which might as well pass for a prayer 
addressed to the Creator as for a farewell to a fellow 
creature. 

“Madame,” he had written, “a man without hope and 
without supports withdraws himself from you, regretting 
that he has done so little for your future Majesty. This 
man braves the tempests and storms of the sea, while you 
remain among the dangers and intrigues of the government. 
Young, beautiful, adored, surrounded by respectful friends 
and idolising servants, you will forget him whom your 
royal hand has deigned to elevate above the crowd. But I, 
I shall never forget you; as I go to the new world, I shall 
study the most efficacious means of serving you on your 
throne. I leave to you my sister, poor forsaken flower, 
who will have no other sunlight but that of your counte- 
nance. Deign sometimes to condescend to her, and in the 
midst of your joy, of your sovereign power, in the chorus 
of unanimous voices, I implore you, listen to the blessing 
of an exile who will never hear you or perchance see you 
more.” 

After reading this letter, Philip’s heart ached. The 
melancholy creaking of the ship, the rush of the waves as 
they broke against the prow, combined, made a dismal sound 
that would have saddened far happier feelings. 

The night was long and sad to the young man. A visit 
from the captain in the morning did not tend to lighten his 
gloom. This officer told him that the greater part of the 
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passengers feared the sea and were staying in their rooms ; 
that the passage promised to be short, but unpleasant, owing 
to the high winds. 

Philip fell into the habit of dining with the captain, and 
taking his breakfast alone in his state-rroom. And not find- 
ing himself hardened against the inconveniences of a sea 
voyage, he spent part of his time reclining on the deck, 
wrapped in his large military cloak. The rest of the time 
he spent in making plans for his future conduct. He kept 
up his spirits by diligent reading. Sometimes he encoun- 
tered some of his fellow voyagers. There were two ladies 
who were on their way to claim some property left them in 
North America, and four men, one of whom, somewhat old, 
had his two sons with him. Such were the first-cabin 
passengers. On the other side Philip noticed several men 
of ordinary carriage, and more common appearance; he did 
not find them particularly interesting. 

As Philip.became used to his sufferings they diminished 
somewhat, and he gradually recovered his serenity. Now 
and then fine days, bright and without storms, announced 
to the passengers the approach of the temperate latitudes. 
Then they remained longer on deck; and even in the 
night-time Philip, who had made a rule not to talk with 
any one, and who had concealed his name from the captain 
himself that he might avoid conversation on any painful 
subject, Philip could hear from his room, a few feet above 
his head, the voice of the captain as he walked to and fro, 
doubtless with some passenger. This was sufficient reason 
for him not to go up on deck. He then opened his port- 
hole for a little fresh air, and awaited the day. 

Once only in the night, hearing neither talking nor 
walking, he went upon deck. The night was warm, the 
sky overcast, and in the wake of the vessel, springing up 
in whirls, thousands of phosphorescent atoms might be 
seen. This night, it seemed, was too dark and too stormy 
for the passengers, for Philip saw no one in the stern. 
Only on the forward deck, leaning against the mast of the 
bowsprit, a dark figure, which Philip could with diffi- 
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culty discern among the shadows, was either sleeping or 
lost in reverie. Some second-cabin passenger, doubtless; 
some poor exile looking forward, longing for the American 
coast, as Philip was regretting the French shore. 

Philip looked long and earnestly at this figure, immov- 
able in its contemplation; then, as the morning cold struck 
him unpleasantly, he hastened back to his room. Yet the 
passenger in front still kept his gaze on the sky, which 
was already beginning to grow lighter. Philip heard the 
captain coming up behind him, and turned to greet him. 

“ Are you taking the fresh air, captain?” said he. 

“Monsieur, I have just arisen.” 

“You are preceded by your passengers, as you see.” 

“By you, yes. But the officers, like the sailors, are 
early birds.” 

“Not by me alone,” said Philip. “See that man down 
there, lost in dreams. He is also one of your passengers, 
is he not?” 

The captain looked, and appeared surprised. 

“Who is that man?” asked Philip. 

“A merchant,” said the captain, somewhat embarrassed. 

“Who is pursuing fortune?” murmured Philip. “This 
brig goes too slowly for him.” 

The captain, instead of answering, went forward to seek 
this passenger, spoke a few words to him, and Philip saw 
the latter disappear down the companion-way. 

“You have disturbed his reverie,” said Philip to the 
captain, who had rejoined him. “Moreover, he was not 
annoying me.” 

“No, monsieur. I simply told him that the early morn- 
ing cold was dangerous in these latitudes. Second-cabin 
passengers are not furnished with good warm cloaks like 
yours.” 

“Where are we now, captain?” 

“Monsieur, to-morrow we shall see the Azores, where 
we shall stop for fresh water, as it is getting so warm. 
now.” 
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CHAPTER CLXII. 
THE AZORES, 


Art the time the captain had foretold, they saw in front of 
the ship, shining in the sunlight far ahead, the shores of 
some islands, situated to the northeast. They were the 
Azores. 

The wind was fresh, and the barque sped along. At 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, the islands stood out 
in full view. Philip saw the high peaks of the hills 
assuming strange forms; rocks, blackened by volcanic 
eruptions, cut In sharp points, overhanging deep chasms. 

When they had approached within cannon shot of the 
first of these islands, the brig brought up to the wind, and 
preparations were begun for disembarking, and for taking 
in some fresh water, as the captain had notified them. All 
the passengers were anticipating with pleasure the thought 
of an excursion to the land. To place foot on firm ground, 
after twenty days and twenty nights of disagreeable sail- 
ing, is a kind of delight that only those who have made 
long sea voyages can appreciate. 

“Gentlemen,” said the captain to the passengers, whom 
he thought seemed undecided, “you have five hours to 
spend on land; take advantage of this opportunity. You 
will find, in this little, thickly settled island, springs of 
ice water for you who are naturalists; rabbits and red 
partridges for you who are sportsmen.” 

Philip took his gun and ammunition. 

“But you, captain?” said he. “Why don’t you come 
with us?” 
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“Because down there,” replied the officer, pointing over 
the sea, “comes a ship of suspicious appearance, that has 
been following us for nearly four days. An ill-looking 
ship, so to speak, and I wish to watch and see what it 
intends to do.” 

Philip, satisfied with this explanation, embarked with 
the third load of passengers, and started for the shore. 

The ladies, a few of the passengers fore and aft, either 
did not dare to descend, or were awaiting their turn. 

The two boats then moved away, carrying joyful sailors, 
and still more joyful passengers. 

The captain’s last mandate was, — 

‘“‘At eight o’clock, gentlemen, the last boat will go for 
you; be ready for the summons. Those late will be left 
behind.” 

When all, huntsmen and naturalists, had landed, the 
sailors entered at once a cave, situated a hundred feet 
from the shore, which turned sharply from the entrance, 
as if to avoid the rays of the sun. 

A fresh spring of beautiful blue water glided under the 
mossy rocks, and was lost in fine sand within the cavern. 
The sailors stopped there, as we have already said, and 
filled their casks, which they rolled to the edge of the sea. 

Philip watched them as they worked. He admired the 
bluish shadows of this cavern, the freshness, the sweet 
sound of the water, as it flowed along from cascade to 
cascade. He was surprised at finding at first dense dark- 
ness and extreme cold, while in a few moments the air 
seemed soft and balmy, and the shade filled with mys- 
terions rays of light. Then, with arms outstretched, and 
knocking against the rocky sides of the cavern, he pro- 
ceeded. He had begun by following the sailors without 
seeing them, but, little by little, every face, every feature, 
was visible and clear to him. And Philip preferred, as 
to clearness, the light of this cave to that of the sky, so 
glaring and harsh in full day in these climates. Mean- 
while he heard the voices of the sailors dying away in the 
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distance. One or two gun-shots resounded from the hill; 
then the noise ceased, and Philip was alone. 

The sailors, for their part, had accomplished their task, 
and would not return to the cavern. 

Philip gradually gave way to the enjoyment of this 
charming solitude and to his own varied emotions. He 
stretched himself on the soft, fine sand, leaned his back 
against the rocks covered with sweet-scented herbs, and 
lay buried in reverie. 

The hours glided away; he had forgotten the world. 
Beside him his unloaded gun lay on a rock, and, that he 
might rest the more comfortably, he had taken his pistols, 
which he always carried with him, and laid them on the 
ground. All his past life recurred to his mind, slowly, 
solemnly, like a warning or a reproach; all that the future 
held in store for him flitted past him, like a timid bird that 
one may touch with a look, but never with a hand. 

While Philip thus mused, doubtless others not a hun- 
dred feet away were dreaming, laughing, or hoping. He 
had a vague feeling of some one being near; and more 
than once fancied he heard the dip of the oars of the boats, 
as they approached the shore or carried back the passen- 
gers; some weary from the day’s pleasure, others longing 
to resume their voyage. 

But his meditations still remained undisturbed, either 
because the entrance of the cave had escaped the attention 
of some, or because others, having seen it, had not cared 
to enter it. 

Suddenly a shadow, timid, undecided, halted on the 
very threshold of the cavern. Philip saw some one coming 
in, with outstretched hands, and head inclined toward the 
murmuring water. This person, more than once, knocked 
against the rocks, his foot having slipped on the herbs. 

Then Philip arose and extended his hand to help the 
man back to the path. In this courteous movement his 
fingers touched the hand of the traveller in the shadows. 

“This way,” said he, pleasantly. “Monsieur, the water 
18 here,” 
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At the sound of this voice, the unknown hastily raised 
his head, and prepared to answer, revealing his face in the 
blue twilight of the grotto. But Philip, suddenly uttering 
a horrified cry, leaped back. The unknown, on his side, 
screamed in terror, and recoiled from Philip. 

“Gilbert!” 

“Philip!” 

These two words clashed together, like subterranean 
thunder. 

Then only the sound of a struggle of some sort was 
heard. Philip had clutched his enemy by the throat, and 
had dragged him deeper into the cave. 

Gilbert let himself go without a word. Pushed against 
the rocky wall, he could draw back no farther. 

“Wretch! I have you at last,” raged Philip. “God has 
given you into my hands. God is just.” 

Gilbert was livid, and could not move; he let his arms 
fall by his sides. 

“Oh, coward and scoundrel!” said Philip, “he has not 
even the beast’s instinct of self-defence.” 

But Gilbert answered in a voice full of gentleness: — 

“Defend myself. Why?” 

“It is true, you know very well that you are in my 
power; that you deserve the most horrible punishment. 
All your crimes are proved. You have loaded a woman 
with shame, and you have killed her by cruelty. It was 
not enough for you to dishonour her, you tried to assassi- 
nate a mother.” 

Gilbert made no answer. Philip, who gradually became 
furious, lashed on by his own wrath, again seized Gilbert 
with angry violence. The young man made no resistance. 

“Are you not a man?” said Philip, shaking him in rage. 
“Have you not a man’s face? What! not even struggle? 
But I am strangling you; you perceive it, resist. Defend 
yourself. Coward! coward! assassin!” 

Gilbert felt the pointed fingers of his enemy penetrating 
his throat; he turned around, shook himself, and, strong 
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as a lion, threw Philip from him with one movement of 
his shoulders. Then he folded his arms. 

“See,” said he, “whether I cannot defend myself, if I 
wish. But why should I? There, take your gun. I 
would rather be killed by a single shot than torn to pieces 
by finger nails, and my body shamefully scratched.” 

Philip had, indeed, seized his gun, but at these words 
he dropped it. 

“No,” he murmured. 

Then, rather louder,— 

“Where are you going? How came you here?” 

“T embarked on L’ Adonis.” 

“You were in hiding, then? You did not see me?” 

“T did not even know that you were on board.” 

“You lie.” 

“T do not lie.” 

“How does it happen that I did not see you?” 

“Because I left my room only at night.” 

“So you were hiding?” 

“Doubtless.” 

“From me?” 

“No, I tell you. I am going to America on a4 mission, 
and I must not be seen. The captain has lodged me apart 
for this reason.” 

“You are in hiding, I tell you, to conceal from me your 
presence, and that of the infant you have stolen.” 

“The infant?” said Gilbert. 

“Yes; you have stolen and carried away this child, to 
make it serve your purpose at some future day. Wretch!” 

Gilbert shook his head. 

“T have taken the child,” said he, “so that he may not 
be taught to despise or deny his father.” 

Philip stopped a moment for breath. 

“If that were true,” said he, ‘if I could believe it, you 
would be less of a scoundrel than I thought you. But you 
have robbed me; why should you not lie to me?” 

“Robbed! I robbed you?” 
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“You have stolen the child.” 

“He is my child; he is mine. One does not steal, mon- 
sieur, when one takes his own property.” 

“Listen!” said Philip, shaking with rage. “Just now 
TI made up my mind to kill you. I had sworn it; I had 
the right to do it.” 

Gilbert did not answer. 

“Now God enlightens me. God has thrown you in my 
way, as if to say to me, ‘ Vengeance is useless. Vengeance 
is right only when one is abandoned by God.’ I shall not 
kill you; I shall only pull down the unfortunate edifice 
which you have built. This child is your resource for the 
future. You shall at once return him to me.” 

“But I have not got him here,” said Gilbert. “One does 
not carry a two weeks old baby across the ocean.” 

“You must have found a nurse for him. Why could you 
not take the nurse with you?” 

“T tell you that I have not taken the child with me.” 

“Then you have left himin France. At what place have 
you left him ?” 

Gilbert was silent. 

“¢ Answer ! where have you left him to be brought up, and 
what resources had you?’ 

Gilbert was silent. 

“Ah! wretch! you defy me,” said Philip. “You do 
not fear to awaken my anger? Will you tell me where 
my sister’s child is? Will you give me this child?” 

“My child is my own,” murmured Gilbert. 

“ Rascal! So you wish to die ?” 

“T do not wish to give up my child.” 

“Gilbert, listen, I speak gently. Gilbert, I will try to for- 
get the! past, I will try to forgive you. Gilbert, do you not 
understand my generosity ? I forgive you. I forgive you 
all the shame and misfortune which you have brought on 
my family. Itis a great sacrifice. Give me back the child. 
Will you have more? Do you wish me to try to vanquish 
Andrée’s natural, legitimate repugnances? Shall I inter« 
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cede for you? Well, I willdoso. Give me back that child. 
One word more, Andrée loves her son, your son, 
ecstatically. She will be moved by your repentance. I 
promise you so, I will answer for it. But only give me 
back this child, Gilbert, — give it to me.” 

Gilbert folded his arms, looking steadfastly at Philip 
with eyes full of sadness. 

“You have not believed me,” he said; “I do not believe 
you. Not because you are not an honourable man, but be- 
cause I have fathomed the deepest abyss of the prejudices 
of rank. There is no longer any return nor any forgiveness 
possible. Weare mortal enemies. You are the stronger. 
Be the victor. I donot ask you for your weapon. Do not 
ask me for mine.” 

“ You acknowledge then that itis a weapon ? ” 

‘Against scorn? Yes. Against ingratitude? Yes, 
Against insults? Yes.” 

“Once more, Gilbert,” said Philip, his lip curling with 
scorn, “ will you?” 

“No.” 

“Take care.” 

eNO.” 

“TY do not wish to murder you. I only wish to give you 
an opportunity of killing Andrée’s brother. One crime 
more. Ah! itisatemptation. Take this pistol; here is 
another ; let us each count three and fire.” 

And he threw both pistols at Gilbert’s feet. 

The young man did not move. 

“A duel,” said he, “TI have a right to refuse.” 

“You prefer me to kill you!” cried Philip, mad with 
rage and disappointment. 

“T would rather be killed by you.” 

“ Reflect. I have lost control of myself.” 

“T have reflected.” 

“Tam right. God must absolve me.” 

“T know it. Kill me.” 

“For the last time, will you fight ?” 
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“No” 

“You decline to defend yourself?” 

ol Yes,” 

“Well, then, die like a scoundrel, from whom I purge 
the earth, die like a heathen, die like a thief, die like a 
dog!” 

And Philip discharged his pistol at Gilbert, almost 
touching him with the muzzle. The latter stretched out 
his arms, swayed first backward, then forward, and fell on 
his face, without uttering a cry. Philip saw the sand 
under his feet, dyed in the bloody stream; his wits forsook 
him, and he rushed out of the cavern. 

Before him was the shore; a boat was waiting. The 
time for starting had been appointed for eight o’clock, and 
it was now a few minutes after eight. 

“Ah! here you are, monsieur,” said the sailors, “You 
are the last; every one else is on board. What have you 
killed?” 

Philip, on hearing that word, lost consciousness. They 
took him on board the ship, which was unfurling its sails. 

“Every one has returned?” said the captain. 

“We are bringing back the last passenger with us,” said 
the sailors. “He must have had a fall, for he has 
fainted.” 

The captain gave the necessary orders, and the brig 
sailed rapidly away from the Azores at the same time 
that the unknown vessel which had annoyed them so long 
sailed into the harbour, under the American flag. 

The captain exchanged signals, and, apparently re- 
assured, sailed away into the shades of night. 

It was not until the, next day that they discovered that 
one passenger was missing. 
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EPILOGUE. 
THE NINTH OF MAY. 


On the ninth of May, 1774, at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, Versailles presented a most curious and interesting 
spectacle, 

From the first day of the month King Louis XV., at- 
tacked with a malady the serious nature of which his phy- 
sicians at first dared not confess to him, kept his couch, 
and now began anxiously to consult the countenances of 
those who surrounded him to discover in them some re- 
flection of the truth, or some ray of hope. 

The physician Bordeu had pronounced the king suffer- 
ing from an attack of small-pox of the most malignant 
nature, and the physician La Martiniére, who had agreed 
with his colleague as to the nature of the king’s complaint, 
gave it as his opinion that his Majesty should be informed 
of the real state of the case ‘in order that, both spiritu- 
ally and temporally, as a king and as a Christian, he 
should take measures for his own safety and that of his 
kingdom.” 

‘His most Christian Majesty,” said he, “should have 
extreme unction administered to him.” 

La Martiniére represented the party of the dauphin, — 
the opposition. Bordeu asserted that the bare mention of 
the serious nature of the disease would kill the king, and 
said that for his part he would not be a party to such 
regicide. , 

Bordeu represented Madame Dubarry’s party. 
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In fact, to call in the aid of the Church to the king was 
to expel the favourite. When religion enters at one door, 
1t is full time for Satan to make his exit by the other. 

In the mean time, during all these intestine divisions of 
the faculty, of the royal family, and of the different parties 
of the court, the disease took quiet possession of the aged, 
corrupt, and worn-out frame of the king, and set up such 
a strong position that neither remedies nor prescriptions 
could dislodge it. 

From the first symptoms of the attack, Louis beheld his 
couch surrounded by his two daughters, the favourite, and 
the courtiers whom he especially delighted to honour. 
They still laughed and stood firm by each other. 

All at once the austere and ominous countenance of 
Madame Louise of France appeared at Versailles. She 
had quitted her cell to give to her father, in her turn, the 
cares and consolations he so much required. 

She entered, pale and stern as a statue of Fate; she 
was no longer a daughter to a father, a sister to her 
fellow sisters; she rather resembled those ancient proph- 
etesses who in the evil day of adversity poured in the 
startled ears of kings the boding cry, “ Woe! Woe! Woe!” 
She fell upon Versailles like a thunder-shock at the very 
hour when it was Madame Dubarry’s custom to visit the 
king, who kissed her white hands, and pressed them like 
some healing medicament to his aching brow and burning 
cheeks. 

At her sight all fled. The sisters, trembling, sought 
refuge in a neighbouring apartment. Madame Dubarry 
bent the knee, and hastened to those which she occupied; 
the privileged courtiers retreated in disorder to the ante- 
chambers; the two physicians alone remained standing by 
the fireside. 

“My daughter!” murmured the king, opening his eyes, 
heavy with pain and fever. 

“Yes, sire,” said the princess, ‘your daughter.” 

‘And you come —” 
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“To remind you of God!” 

The king raised himself in an upright posture and 
attempted to smile. 

‘For you, have forgotten God,” resumed Madame Louise. 

a ! ” 

‘‘And I wish to recall Him to your thoughts.” 

“My daughter! I am not so near death, I trust, 
that your exhortations need be so very urgent. My ill- 
ness is very slight, —a slow fever, attended with some 
inflammation.” 

“Your malady, sire,” interrupted the princess, “is that 
which, according to etiquette, should summon around your 
Majesty’s couch all the great prelates of the kingdom. 
When a mémber of the royal family is attacked with 
small-pox, the rites of the Church should be administered 
without loss of time.” 

‘““Madame!” exclaimed the king, greatly agitated, and 
becoming deadly pale, ‘‘what is that you say?” 

“Madame!” broke in the terrified physicians. 

“T repeat,” continued the princess, “that your Majesty 
is attacked with the small-pox.” 

The king uttered a cry. 

“The physicians did not tell me so,” replied he. 

“They had not the courage. But I look forward to 
another kingdom for your Majesty than the kingdom of 
France. Draw near to God, sire, and solemnly review 
your past life.” 

“The small-pox!” muttered Louis; ‘‘a fatal disease! — 
Bordeu! La Martiniére! can it be true?” 

The two practitioners hung their heads. 

“Then I am lost!” said the king, more and more 
terrified. 

“All diseases can be cured, sire,” said Bordeu, taking 
the initiative, “especially when the patient preserves his 
composure of mind.” 

“God gives peace to the mind and health to the body,” 
replied the princess. 
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“Madame,” said Bordeu, boldly, although in‘a low 
voice, “you are killing the king!” 

The princess deigned no reply; she approached the sick 
monarch, and, taking his hand, which she covered with 
kisses, — 

“Break with the past, sire,” said she, “and give an 
example to your people. No one warned you; you ran 
the risk of perishing eternally. Promise solemnly to live 
a Christian life if you are spared, —die like a Christian, if 
God calls you hence!” 

As she concluded, she imprinted a second kiss on the 
royal hand, and with slow step took her way through the 
antechambers. There she let her long, black veil fall 
over her face, descended the staircase with a grave and 
majestic air, and entered her carriage, leaving behind her 
a stupefaction and terror which cannot be described. 

The king could not rouse his spirits, except by dint of 
questioning his physicians, who replied in terms of courtly 
flattery. 

‘*T do not wish,” said he, “that the scene of Metz with 
the Duchess de Chateauroux should be re-enacted here. 
Send for Madame d’Aiguillon, and request her to take 
Madame Dubarry with her to Rueil.” 

This order was equivalent to an expulsion. Bordeu 
attempted to remonstrate, but the king ordered him to be 
silent. Bordeu, moreover, saw his colleague ready to 
report all that passed to the dauphin, and, well aware 
what would be the issue of the king’s malady, he did not 
persist; but, quitting the royal chamber, he proceeded to 
acquaint Madame Dubarry with the blow which had just 
fallen on her fortunes. 

The countess, terrified at the ominous and insu!ting 
expression which she saw already pictured on every face 
around her, hastened to withdraw. In an hour she 
was without the walls of Versailles, seated beside the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, who, like a trustworthy and grate- 
ful friend, was taking the disgraced favourite to her chateau 
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of Rueil, which had descended to her from the great 
Richelieu. 

Bordeu, on his side, shut the door of the king’s chamber 
against all the royal family, under pretext of contagion. 
Louis’s apartment was thenceforward walled up: no one 
might enter but Religion and Death. 

The king had the last rites of the Church administered 
to him that same day, and this news soon spread through 
Paris, where the disgrace of the favourite was already 
known, and circulated from mouth to mouth. 

All the court hastened to pay their respects to the 
dauphin, who closed his doors and refused to see any 
one. 

Bué the following day the king was better, and sent the 
Duke d’Aiguillon to carry his compliments to Madame 
Dubarry. This day was the ninth of May, 1774. 

The court deserted the pavilion occupied by the dauphin, 
and flocked in such crowds to Rueil, where the favourite 
was residing, that since the banishment of Monsieur de 
Choiseul to Chanteloup such a string of carriages had 
never been witnessed. 

Things were in this position, therefore: Would the king 
live, and Madame Dubarry still remain queen? or would 
the king die, and Madame Dubarry sink to the condition 
of an infamous and execrable courtesan? 

This was why Versailles, on the evening of the ninth of 
May, in the year 1774, presented such a curious and inter- 
esting spectacle. 

On the Place d’Armes, before the palace, several groups 
had formed in front of the railing, who, with sympathetic 
air, seemed most anxious to hear the news. 

They were citizens of Versailles or Paris, and every now 
and then, with all the politeness imaginable, they ques- 
tioned the gardes du corps, who were pacing slowly up and 
down the Court of Honour with their hands behind their 
backs, respecting the king’s health. 

Gradually these groups dispersed. The inhabitants of 
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Paris took their seats in the pataches or stage-coaches to 
return peaceably to their own homes; whilst those of 
Versailles, sure of having the earliest news from the 
fountain-head, also retired to their several dwellings. 

No one was to be seen in the streets but the patrols 
of the watch, who performed their duty a little more 
quietly than usual, and that gigantic world called the 
Palace of Versailles became by degrees shrouded in 
darkness and silence, like that greater world which con- 
tained it. 

At the angle of the street bordered with trees which 
extends in front of the palace, a man advanced in years 
was seated on a stone bench overshadowed by the already 
leafy boughs of the horse-chestnuts, with his expressive 
and poetic features turned towards the chateau, leaning 
with both hands on his cane, and supporting his chin on 
his hands. 

He was nevertheless an old man, bent by age and ill- 
health, but his eye still sparkled with something of its 
youthful fire, and his thoughts glowed even more brightly 
than his eyes. 

He was absorbed in melancholy contemplation, and did 
not perceive a second personage, who, after peeping curi- 
ously through the iron railing, and questioning the gardes 
du corps, crossed the esplanade in a diagonal direction, 
and advanced straight towards the bench, with the inten- 
tion of seating himself upon it. 

This personage was a young man with projecting cheek- 
bones, low forehead, aquiline nose slightly bent to one 
side, and a sardonic smile. Whilst advancing towards 
the stone bench he chuckled sneeringly, although alone, 
seeming to reply by this manifestation to some secret 
thought. 

When within three paces of the bench, he perceived the 
old man, and paused, scanning him with his oblique and 
stealthy glance, although evidently fearing to let his pur- 
pose be seen. 
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“You are enjoying the fresh air, I presume, monsieur?” 
said he, approaching him with an abrupt movement. 

The old man raised his head. 

‘‘Hal” exclaimed the new-comer, “it is my illustricus 
master!” 
| “And you are my young practitioner?” said the old 
man. 

“Will you permit me to take a seat beside you, 
monsieur? ” 

“Most willingly.” And the old man made room on the 
bench beside him. 

“It appears that the king is doing better?” said the 
young man. “The people rejoice.” And he burst a 
second time into his sneering laugh. 

The old man made no reply. 

“The whole day long the carriages have been rolling 
from Paris to Rueil, and from Rueil to Versailles. The 
Countess Dubarry will marry the king as soon as his health 
is re-established.” And he burst into a louder laugh than 
before. 

Again the old man made no reply. 

“Pardon me if I laugh at fate,” continued the young 
man, with a gesture of nervous impatience, “but every 
good Frenchman, look you, loves his king, and my king is 
better to-day.” 

“Do not jest thus on such a subject, monsieur,” said the 
old man, gently. ‘‘The death of a man is always a mis- 
fortune for some one, and the death of a king is frequently 
a great misfortune for all.” 

**Kven the death of Louis XV.?” interrupted the young 
man, in a tone of irony. “Oh, my dear master, a distin- 
guished philosopher like you to sustain such a proposition! 
I know all the energy and skill of your paradoxes, but I 
cannot compliment you on this one.” 

The old man shook his head. 

‘“And, besides,” added the new-comer, “why think of 
the king’s death? Who speaks of such an event? The 
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king has the small-pox; well, we all know that complaint. 
The king has beside him Bordeu and La Martiniére, who 
are skilful men. Oh, I will wager a trifle, my dear master, 
that Louis the Well-Beloved will escape this turn! Only 
this time the French people do not suffocate themselves in 
churches, putting up vows for him, as on the occasion of 
his former illness. Mark me, everything grows antiquated 
and is abandoned! ” 

‘*Silence!” said the old man, shuddering; “silence! for 
I tell you you are speaking of a man over whom at this 
moment the destroying angel of God hovers.” 

His young companion, surprised at this strange language, 
looked at the speaker, whose eyes had never quitted the 
fagade of the chateau. 

“Then you have more positive intelligence?” inquired 
he. 

‘“‘Look!” said the old man, pointing with his finger to 
one of the windows of the palace; “what do you behold 
yonder?” 

“A window lighted up, — is that what you mean?” 

“Yes; but lighted in what manner?” 

“By a wax candle placed in a little lantern.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, young man, do you know what the flame of that 
wax-light represents? ” 

‘*No, monsieur.” 

‘It represents the life of the king.” 

The young man looked more fixedly at his aged com- 
panion, as if to be certain that he was in his perfect 
senses. 

A friend of mine, Monsieur de Jussieu,” continued the 
old man, “has placed that wax-light there, which will burn 
as long as the king is alive.” 

“Tt is a signal, then?” 

“ A signal which Louis XV.’s successor devours with his 
eyes from behind some neighbouring curtain. This signal, 
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which shall warn the ambitious of the dawn of a new reign, 
informs a poor philosopher like myself of the instant when 
the breath of the Almighty sweeps away, at the same 
moment, an age and a human existence.” 

The young man shuddered in his turn, and moved closer 
to his companion. 

‘“‘Oh,” said the aged philosopher, “mark well this night, 
young man! Behold what clouds and tempests it bears in 
its murky bosom! The morning which will succeed it I 
shall witness, no doubt, for I am not yet old enough to 
abandon hope of seeing the morrow; but a reign will com- 
mence on that morrow which you will see to its close, and 
which contains mysteries which I cannot hope to be a 
spectator of. It is not, therefore, without interest that I 
watch yonder trembling flame, whose signification I have 
just explained to you.” 

“True, my master,” murmured the young man, ‘most 
true.” 

“Louis XIV. reigned seventy-three years,” continued 
the old man. “How many will Louis XVI. reign?” 

‘*Ah!” exclaimed the younger of the two, pointing to the 
window, which had just become shrouded in darkness. 

“The king is dead!” said the old man, rising, with a 
sort of terror. 

And both kept silence for some minutes. 

Suddenly a chariot, drawn by eight fiery horses, started 
at full gallop from the court-yard of the palace. Two out- 
riders preceded it, each holding a torch in his hand. 

In the chariot were the dauphin, Marie Antoinette, and 
Madame Elizabeth, the sister of the king. The flame of 
the torches threw a gloomy light on their pale features. 
The carriage passed close to the two men, within ten paces 
of the bench from which they had risen. 

“Long live King Louis XVI! Long live the queen!” 
shouted the young man, in a loud, harsh voice, as if he 
meant to insult this new-born majesty instead of salut- 
ing it, 
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The dauphin bowed; the queen showed her face at the 
window, sad and severe, ‘The carriage dashed on and 
disappeared. 

“My dear Monsieur Rousseau,” said the younger of the 
two spectators, “then is our friend Mademoiselle Dubarry 
a widow?” 

“To-morrow she will be exiled,” said his aged com: 
panion, ‘Adieu, Monsieur Marat!” 


